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BeMcateb 

TO   THE   MEMORY 
OF   MY    FOREFATHERS 

WATSONS  AND  FERGUSONS, 

WHOSE  ARTLESS  UNAFFECTED   LIVES   WERE 

SPENT  IN   THE   PARISH   OF  CLOSEBURN,  AND  WHOSE 

DUST   LIES   WITHIN   THE  SACRED   ENCLOSURES 

OF  THE  KIRK-YARDS  OF  CLOSEBURN 

AND   DALGARNO  : 

BUT 

SPECIALLY   TO   THE   MEMORY 

OF   MY    FATHER,    WHO   EARLY    INSTILLED 

INTO   ME   A    LOVE   OF   MY    NATIVE   PARISH,    ITS 

TRADITIONS    AND    FOLK-LORE,    AND    WHO    HIMSELF, 

PARTICULARLY   IN   LATER  YEARS,  LOVED 

TO  LINGER  OVER  ITS  SIMPLE 

ANNALS. 
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PREFATORY    NOTE 

While  I  have  dedicated  this  volume  to  my  progenitors, 
it  is  filial  affection  for  the  memory  of  my  sire — a  son 
of  the  parish  whose  portrait  appears  as  the  frontis- 
piece— which  impels  me  to  give  in  this  preface  some 
token  that  his  worth  and  work  are  fresh  in  the  green 
spots  of  memory. 

Had  he  still  been  living  he  would  have  offered  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  to  even  this  slight  recognition  ; 
but  for  fully  fourteen  years  his  dust  has  mingled  with 
that  of  his  forefathers  in  the  kirkyard  of  Closeburn, 
where  also,  side  by  side  with  him,  rests  the  faithfijl 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows. 

My  father  had  no  claim  to  rank  or  distinction,  as 
generally  understood,  except  the  dual  one  of  being 
classed  amongst  "  Nature's  Noblemen  "  and  the  equally 
indisputable  title  to  a  place  in  the  "  Peerage  of  Poverty.' 
Though  slow,  and  somewhat  halting  in  speech,  his  keen 
penetration  and  practical  wisdom  enabled  him  to  con- 
tribute   to  the  enlightenment   of  those  who  gave  him 
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attention.  Fated  by  unavoidable  circumstances  to  an 
unwearied  life  of  toil,  he  cheerfully  accepted  his  place, 
faithfully  discharging  its  duties.  Conscience  was  put 
into  his  work,  and  its  solid  and  permanent  character  is 
seen  to-day  in  many  places  of  his  native  vale  and 
far  beyond  it,  bearing  immutable  testimony  to  the 
scrupulous  honesty  and  the  deftness  of  his  craftsmanship. 
He  was  much  trusted  by  his  neighbours,  many  seeking 
his  counsel,  which  was  freely  and  ungrudgingly  given. 
The  environment  of  his  life  afforded  few  opportunities 
for  the  utilization  of  the  powers  with  which  by  nature  he 
was  richly  endowed.  They  were  not,  however,  allowed 
to  lie  dormant,  but  were  sedulously  cultivated,  not 
merely  as  recreation,  or  for  selfish  aggrandizement,  but 
with  a  view  to  the  bettering  and  gratification  of  others, 
more  especially  of  those  to  whom  he  was  bound  by 
the  dearest  of  ties. 

My  father  was  a  generous,  though  not  an  over- 
indulgent  parent  ;  his  family  and  friends  knew  that 
whatever  duty  demanded  must  be  faithfully  discharged, 
not  merely  that  his  behests  might  be  obeyed,  but  that 
the  right  should  be  done.  Possessed  of  a  rare  and 
delicate  sense  of  humour  of  the  distinctly  quiet,  quaint, 
essentially  Scottish  type,  the  very  soul  of  honour 
himself,  he  never  hesitated  to  condemn  its  absence  in 
others.  Sincere  and  unfaltering  in  friendship,  devout 
and  undemonstrative  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion, 
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reverence  for  the  Divine  Being  in  whom  he  believed, 
were  among  his  distinguishing  characteristics.  In  many 
ways  he  was  a  typical  Scotsman,  and  I  may  say  of  him 
what  Burns  said  of  his  father — 

"  The  tender  father  and  the  generous  friend, 
The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe. 
The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human  pride  ; 

The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe, 
For  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side." 

R.  M.  F.  W. 


Glasgow,  November,    1901. 
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"A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble 
achievements  of  remote  ancestors,  will  never 
achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remembered  by 
remote  descendants.  Such  pride  is  a  sentiment 
which  belongs  to  the  higher  and  nobler  part  of 
human  nature,  and  which  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
strength  of  States."— Macaulay. 

"That  I  for  puir  auld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  book  would  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least." — Burns. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

No  matter  how  long  a  man  may  have  been  immersed  in 
city  life,  with  all  its  fascinations  and  attractions,  or 
caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  its  speculative  and  com- 
mercial swirl ;  if  his  early  years  were  spent,  and  his  first 
associations  were  formed  amid  Scottish  rural  life,  as  time 
passes  and  years  accumulate  on  his  head,  his  thoughts 
instinctively  turn  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

"  Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

The  sights  that  met  his  eye  on  the  dawn  of  his  youth- 
ful mind,  the  young  in  whose  company  he  passed  his 
early  years  of  innocence,  with  whom  he  strayed  over 
flowery  leas  and  broomy  knowes,  wandered  through 
shady  woods  and  bosky  dells  ;  the  old  from  whom  he 
got  wise  counsel  and  kindly  paternal  treatment,  are  all 
deeply  imprinted  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory.  No 
skies  were  of  such  cerulean  blue,  no  meadows  were  so 
bedecked  with  flowers,  no  sylvan  glades  so  fair,  no 
hearts  more  leal  and  true  than  those,  which,  in  his 
quiet  hours  at  e'en,  are  still  fresh  in  his  recollection. 
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In  his  pensive  hours,  how  frequently  they  are  recalled. 
With  what  lingering  fondness  he  recounts  the  incidents 
to  his  friends,  until  they,  who  possibly  never  set  foot  in 
the  parish,  or  cast  eye  on  it,  feel  quite  familiar  with  the 
names  of  place  and  people.  Ay,  even  in  his  dreams 
they  reappear  as  vividly  as  though  he  yet  shared  in  the 
merriment  and  joy,  or  sympathised  with  old  companions 
in  their  griefs  and  trials. 

On  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  after  a  long 
absence,  how  diminutive  everything  appears  compared 
with  the  impression  then  formed  in  his  mind.  Trees 
which,  to  the  boy,  towered  to  the  skies,  look  dwarfed 
compared  with  many  he  has  seen  in  his  wanderings  since 
the  impressionable  period  of  youth.  Roads  that  looked 
broad  and  expansive  highways,  are  narrowed  into  only 
larger  footpaths,  and  hills  that  seemed  '  high  as  huge 
Olympus  '  are  little  more  than  green  knolls.  Yet  they 
are  all  hallowed  by  early  associations  that  rekindle 
tender  memories  on  which  it  is  a  delight  to  linger.  Not 
a  bend  in  that  road  but  he  knows,  even  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  stones  in  the  wall  are  remembered.  Certain 
places  in  that  dyke  were  specially  known  to  him,  and  to 
him  alone,  being  the  repositories  of  his  first  tobacco  pipe 
and  the  small  stock  of  ammunition  necessary  to  keep 
that  instrument  in  proper  working  order.  In  these 
crevices  it  was  safe  from  the  devastating  hand  of  an  irate 
parent,  who  had  no  just  appreciation  of  such  accessories 
to  budding  manhood.  That  larch,  bent  and  twisted, 
was  stunted  in  its  growth  and  misshapen,  in  consequence 
of  the  human  freight  it  bore,  and  was  divested  of  its 
central  shoot,  partly  by  being  swayed  upon  to  and  fro. 
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and  partly  from  a  covetous  eye  for  its  crowning  purple 
blossom.  To  spring  up,  seize  the  arm  of  that  oak  and 
turn  a  somersault,  alighting  securely  on  your  feet  again, 
was  indisputable  proof  of  one's  prowess,  and  gained  for 
the  acrobat  the  lasting  respect  of  the  entire  school,  not 
excepting  the  girls. 

Each  week-day  morn — having  attended  faithfully  to 
such  evolutions  at  this  natural  gymnasium — he  gradually 
crept  nearer  school,  and  the  sport  and  fun  already  raging 
in  the  playground,  at  once  received  a  fresh  recruit. 
Mimic  warfare,  Scotland  versus  England,  Britain  against 
France,  or  both  against  Russia,  occupied  his  energies 
until  the  tocsin  summoned  all  to  the  more  serious  duty 
of  books  and  classes.  Ere  the  struggle  began  in  earnest, 
all  were  gathered  together  under  one  roof,  while  the 
accomplished  Rector  engaged  in  suitable  religious 
exercise,  frequently  listened  to  with  indifference.  I 
distinctly  remember  at  this  distant  date,  with  feelings  of 
deepest  contrition,  once  being  caught  at  this  juncture 
whiling  away  the  time  with  a  like-minded  budding 
speculator  at  '  odds  or  evens '  with  our  bools.  Let  us 
fervently  hope  the  recording  Angel,  while  registering 
that  dereliction — as  in  the  case  of'  my  Uncle  Toby'^ — 
obliterated  the  entry  with  a  tear. 

The  usual  routine  of  a  high-class  parochial  school 
having  been  gone  through,  each  one  returned  to  his 
paternal  roof,  to  repeat  the  same  round  on  the 
morrow. 

This,  with  rare  exceptions,  represented  the  ordinary 
work-day  occupations  of  the  youth  of  the  parish  when 
receiving  their  education. 
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By  contrast  : 

"  How  still  the  morning  of  that  hallowed  day  ! 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hushed 
The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song, 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers. 
That  yestermorn  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze." 

On  that  day,  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  in 
not  a  few  instances  from  many  miles  distant,  were  to  be 
seen  groups  of  both  sexes,  of  ages  ranging  from 
tender  years  to  the  allotted  three-score  years  and  ten, 
wending  their  way  towards 

"  Yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke  o'crmounts  the  mist," 

and  from  which  shortly  would  be  '  heard  at  intervals ' 

"The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise." 

Collected  round  the  Church  entrance,  seated  on  table- 
stanes,  or  thrughs — by  which  name  these  monuments 
are  better  known — were  gathered  little  groups,  discuss- 
ing the  news  of  the  week,  the  weather  and  the  prospect 
of  crops. 

In  various  places  scattered  over  the  Kirk- Yard, 
might  be  seen  some  who  communed  with  their  kindred 
dead.  In  a  remote  and  secluded  spot,  the  wanderer 
might  alight  upon  a  young  man  and  maiden,  whose 
somewhat  confused  and  downcast  looks  betrayed  the 
fact  that  the  few  minutes  at  their  ciisposal  were  being 
utilised  in  '  breathing  out  the  tender  tale  '  that,  despite 
so  high  an  authority  on  this  subject  as  our  National 
Bard,  is  not  always  reserved  for  '  the  milkwhite  thorn,' 
nor  yet  for  '  the  evening  gale.' 
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The  '  gash,  sedate  '  elders  at  the  plate,  like  those  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's,  '  fou  o'  the  pride  o'  state,' 
kept  guard  over  small  mounds  of  coppers,  with  an 
occasional  silver  piece  here  and  there  that  gave  variety 
to  the  sombre  colouring;  each  coin  of  the  higher  de- 
nomination could,  if  necessary,  have  been  traced  to  the 
donor. 

At  the  rear  of  the  edifice,  close  to  the  ivy-mantled 
gable,  stood,  in  stooping  posture,  the  beadle — the 
factotum  in  chief  of  the  entire  parish — rope  in  hand, 
waiting  the  returning  '  jow '  of  the  bell,  his  ear  carefully 
scanning  the  measure,  ready  to  give  another  tug  when 
the  note  was  satisfactorily  concluded. 

This  personage,  to  us  youths,  was  the  most  mys- 
terious, awe-inspiring,  and  versatile  genius  of  our 
acquaintance.      He    combined    in    his   own   person   the 

offices  of 

"  Maker  of  the  dead  man's  bed, 
Sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle," 

bell-ringer,  depositor  of  the  big  pulpit  Bible  and  psalm 
book  on  the  soft  velvet  cushion,  which  he  did  in  such  a 
stately  solemn  manner  as  to  defy  all  imitators  ;  minister's 
man  and  trusted  messenger  on  all  important  state 
occasions.  The  inborn  dignity  with  which  he  carried 
himself  when  ascending  and  descending  the  pulpit  stairs, 
the  becoming  modesty  with  which  he  arranged  the  books 
on  the  desk,  but,  above  all,  the  survey  which  he  then 
took  of  the  situation,  embracing  the  whole  auditorium, 
ground  floor  and  galleries,  at  one  sweep,  was  absolutely 
convincing  to  us,  that  the  General  only  was  wanting  for 
the  stern  fight  against  sin  and  iniquity  in  every  form,  to 
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begin,  raking  us  '  fore  and  aft '  with  the  heaviest  of 
spiritual  artillery. 

Slowly  and  sedately,  with  measured  tread,  he  again 
sought  the  portico,  from  whence  he  could  be  seen 
standing  at  attention,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  chief 
the  minister,  to  whom  in  passing,  by  the  serenity 
and  composure  of  his  countenance,  he  conveyed  the 
tactical  hint,  that  all  was  in  order,  then  falling  into 
line,  followed  up  and  securely  enclosed  the  commander 
within  the  coign  of  vantage  from  which  the  action 
was  to  be  directed. 

Having  thus  far  discharged  his  duty,  he  sat  down 
near  at  hand,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  not  merely 
'  something  attempted,'  but  in  reality  had  something 
accomplished,  and  still  had  a  watchful  eye  on  all  around, 
ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

Of  the  other  functionary — the  precentor — who  led 
the  singing,  we  cannot  say  much  beyond  that  he  seemed 
to  occupy  quite  a  subordinate  post.  Certainly  he  re- 
lieved the  monotony,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  added 
variety  to  the  assembly  by  getting  hopelessly  out  of 
tune  at  times,  but  continued  to  'yerk  it  in  the  air  wi' 
queer  contortions.' 

Still  it  is  only  fair  to  say  he  never  was  so  hopelessly 
astray  as  to  discompose  poor  old  '  Geordie  Rodgerson ' 
and  to  prevent  him  following,  sometimes  leading,  or  the 
Mitchellslacks  shepherds'  dogs  accompanying  with  their 
contribution. 

For  the  venerable  and  respected  Dr.  Bennet,  for  his 
benevolent  Christian  character  and  unobtrusive  piety, 
I  retain  the  warmest  feelings  of  life-long  regard,  if  not 
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affection.  There  was  in  him  an  utter  absence  of  any- 
thing that  savoured  of  the  priest,  even  of  those  airs  of 
superiority  which  are  alleged  to  be  not  infrequently 
associated  with  state-churchmen  of  rural  parishes,  and 
their  claim  to  the  dominant  control  in  the  administra- 
tion of  such  institutions  as  Poor  Law  and  School 
Boards. 

The  retailer  of  parish  gossip  received  no  countenance 
from  him,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  a  single  instance 
where  he  sought  to  influence  anyone  in  their  choice  of  a 
place  of  worship.  To  all  he  had  the  same  generous 
greeting,  and  of  his  means  he  gave  with  an  unstinted 
hand — to  the  sick,  the  poor  and  needy. 

Of  no  man  we  have  known  could  it  more  truly  be 
said,  he  wore  the  '  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life." 
Well  do  we  remember,  when  meeting  him  on  the  way  to 
or  from  school,  how  he  used  to  inquire,  first  for  our 
parents,  then  what  progress  we  were  making  in  our 
classes,  and,  finally  patting  us  on  the  head,  enjoining  us 
to  be  diligent  in  our  lessons,  but,  above  all,  to  be  good 
boys. 

We  also  retain  the  liveliest  recollection  of  the  sweet 
dispositions  and  gentle  manners  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
his  family,  with  whom  we  were  associated  at  school. 
Vividly  we  recall  the  frank,  joyous,  laughing,  open- 
hearted  Dick,  who  was  one  of  our  chieftains  in  all 
manly  sports.  If  he  still  lives,  and  there  is  no  reason 
on  the  score  of  age,  why  he  should  not  do  so  for  many 
years  yet,  and  this  meets  his  eye,  he  is  hereby  informed 
that  we  cherish  amongst  our  household  gods  the  copy 
of  M'CuUoch's   Course  of  Reading  and   Whyte's    Geo- 
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graphy,   which  we  received  at    his   hands,   at  dear  old 
'  Wallace  Hall,'  about  midway  in  the  '  fifties.' 

Of  Lizzie  and  Maggie,  as  well  as  of  their  relative 
and  contemporary  Maggie  Ramage,  daughter  of  the 
accomplished  scholar — the  Rector  of  Wallace  Hall — 
many  instances  occur  to  us  where  their  gentle,  generous 
natures  prompted  them  to  relieve  the  wants  and  soothe 
the  youthful  sorrows  of  their  poor  little  classmates,  to 
whom  stern  penury  had  meted  out  a  less  favoured  fate. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  AULD  KIRK-YARD. 

"An'  some  lie  in  the  Auld  Kirk-Yard, 
Amang  their  kindred  clay, 
Aboon  them  waves  the  grassy  swaird, 
Their  memories  fade  away." 

Any  reminiscences  of  a  Scottish  rural  parish,  no  matter 
how  extended,  that  omitted  to  take  notice  of  the  '  Auld 
Kirk-Yard,'  must  necessarily  be  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory. Closeburn  has  two  of  these  within  Its 
present  bounds :  one  that  belongs  to  it  by  right  of 
succession  and  undisputed  propriety,  and  another, 
Dalgarnock,  by  annexation  in  1606. 

The  parishes  were,  however,  disjoined,  as  the  result  of 
a  recommendation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Penpont,  in 
1648,  and  once  more  rejoined  about  1671,  and  have 
ever  since  remained  united. 

In  both  kirk-yards  the  writer  has  an  affectionate  and 
ancestral  interest.  Within  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
that  of  Closeburn  lie  his  venerated  parents,  and  there 
also 
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"Dear  auld  granny's  sleeping  noo. 
Beside  'wee  Davie'  laid; 
For  young  an'  auld  tae  death  maun  boo, 
Stern  summons  aye  obeyed." 

In  lonely  Dalgarnoclc,  lulled  to  rest  by  the  sougli  of 
the  Nith,  sleep  his  maternal  ancestors. 

"  An'  further  ower, 
His  mither's  brithers,  dacent  men  ! 
Lie  a'  the  fower." 

What  a  contrast  this  secluded,  silent  '  God's  Acre ' 
presents  now  to  the  time  when  it  was  the  scene  of  such 
gatherings  as  Burns  refers  to,  when  the  cunning 
crafty  heroine  of  the  song  entrapped  her  unwary  wooer, 
who 

"  Cam'  doon  the  lang  glen," 

and  when  she 

"  Gaed  tae  the  tryst  o'  Dalgarnock, 
An'  wha  but  her  fine  ficicle  wooer  was  there, 
Wha  glowered  as  he'd  seen  a  warlock." 

Here  rest  in  peace  the  ashes  of  se]uire  and  peasant, 
minister  and  man-servant,  matron  and  maid,  friend  and 
foe,  and  not  a  few  who  suffered  for  conscience  sake 
during  the  dread  '  Killing  Time,'  when  the  '  bloody 
Clavers '  and  his  dragoons  scoured  the  country,  harry- 
ing and  slaughtering  a  godly  and  defenceless  populace. 
Here  also,  in  bygone  days  of  the  '  Burke  and  Hare  ' 
period,  the  humble  parishioners,  during  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  kept  guard  in  relays  over  the 
graves  of  those  recently  interred.  In  early  youth,  with 
mixed  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration,  we  listened  to  the 
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recital  of  the  story  of  our  maternal  grandmother's  daily- 
pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  her  son,  cut  off  in  early 
manhood.  By  means  of  a  few  twigs,  which  she  placed 
under  the  turf  that  '  wrapped  his  silent  clay,'  she 
personally  satisfied  herself — if  they  were  undisturbed — 
that  the  vile  hands  ot  the  '  resurrectionist '  had  not 
violated  the  last  resting-place  of  her  lost  one.  This 
doleful  round  she  maintained  long  after  the  period 
when  the  ordinary  process  of  natural  decay  had  rendered 
the  body  unsuited  for  their  ghoulish  trade  ;  and  not- 
withstanding she  had  every  confidence,  her  trusted 
relatives  would  not  slumber  through  the  lonely  vigils 
of  the  night,  or  in  any  way  neglect  their  self-imposed 
melancholy  task. 

The  family  tomb  of  the  '  Kirkpatricks '  is  the  solitary 
instance  of  anything  like  monumental  pretentiousness 
in  the  Kirk-Yard  of  Closeburn.  It  also  contains  the 
remains  of  Douglas  Baird,  the  late  proprietor,  who  died 
in  1854.  Not  a  few  have  also  found  a  last  resting- 
place  there,  who  in  their  several  walks  of  life  played  a 
by  no  means  ignoble  part,  though  in  a  humbler  way. 

Professor  Gillespie,  a  native  of  the  parish,  in  that  part 
of  Wilsons  Tales  of  the  Borders  which  he  contributed, 
tells  of  two  graves,  one  on  either  side  of  the  old 
entrance  gate,  the  tenants  of  which  he  knew  well,  and 
each  of  whom  met  his  death  in  tragic  circumstances. 
The  one  on  the  right  is  the  grave  of  a  youth  who  was 
a  schoolfellow  and  companion  of  the  Professor,  and  to 
rescue  whom  he  risked  his  own  life.  The  inscription 
on  the  tombstone,  which  cannot  now  be  discovered, 
ran  thus  :   "  Here  lies  Richard  Reid,  aged  1 6  years,  who 
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perished  In  crossing  the  water  of  Nith  in  1794."  The 
other,  on  the  left,  a  flat  stone,  ran,  "  Here  lie  the 
mortal  remains  of  William  Herdman,  weaver  in 
Auldwa's  of  Gilchristland."  Herdman  was  by  common 
consent  allowed  to  be  the  king  of  fishers.  None  knew 
how  to  bait  a  hook  or  dress  a  fly  like  him,  and  this 
knowledge  he  strove  to  impart  to  the  boy,  who  many 
years  later,  when  Professor  of  Humanity  at  St.  Andrews, 
paid  this  tribute  to  his  memory.  Herdman  perished  of 
cold  and  exhaustion  while  pursuing  his  favourite 
pastime,  indeed  it  might  be  called  passion,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Caple  one  chill  December  day,  1790. 

Gillespie,  then  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve,  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  fishing  and  much  attached  to  the  old 
man.  He — greatly  against  his  mother's  wish — accom- 
panied his  ancient  friend  on  the  fatal  day.  Now  and 
then  Herdman  was  seen  to  have  recourse  to  a  small 
flask  of  spirits,  and  eventually,  seeming  dazed  and 
benumbed,  he  was  observed  to  slip  down  behind  a  rock 
for  shelter.  Gillespie,  young  as  he  was,  knew  the 
danger  of  this,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  him,  but  failed 
because  of  lack  of  strength.  Finally,  getting  alarmed, 
he  ran  for  assistance  to  the  farmhouse  of  Mitchell- 
slacks,  a  couple  of  miles  away.  Returning  with  all 
speed,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harkness,  the  farmer,  and 
a  number  of  young  shepherds,  amongst  whom.  If  we 
mistake  not,  was  James  Hogg,  better  known  in  after 
years  as  the  '  Ettrick  Shepherd,'  found  poor  Herdman 
dead.  He  was  a  native  of  Nottingham,  a  weaver  by 
trade,  and  in  early  life  had  been  a  soldier,  taking  part 
under  the  gallant   Elliot,  afterwards  Lord   Heathfield, 
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in  pouring  down  the  '  red-hot  shot '  from  the  rock,  of 
Gibraltar  on  the  combined  fleets  of  PVancc  and  Spain.' 
After  the  war  Herdman  was  discharged,  and  setting 
out  in  the  direction  of  Glasgow  in  search  of  work,  at 
Brownhill,  he  fell  in  with  '  Auld  Archie  Tait,'  the 
'  customer  weaver '  from  the  "  auld  wa's  of  Gilchrist- 
land,"  and,  as  the  result  of  that  meeting,  commenced 
work  with  him,  ending  his  days  in  the  parish  in  the 
manner  we  have  related. 

Herdman  is  not  a  common  name  in  Scotland,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  find,  was  not  owned  by  any  other  at  this 
time  in  Closeburn,  though  in  the  early  '  fifties  '  I  knew 
an  elderly  woman,  whose  father's  Christian  and  surnames 
were  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  hero  of  Gibraltar. 
This  man  also,  strange  to  say,  met  with  a  tragic  end. 
He  was  found  dead  one  morning  by  some  dykers  on 
the  way  to  their  work  in  a  field  quite  close  to 
Brownhill.  The  circumstances  of  this  death  were 
sufficiently  suspicious  to  cause  ugly  rumours  of  foul 
play  to  be  circulated,  which  had  a  terrorising  efi^ect 
long  years  after  the  event  on  more  than  even  the 
young  when  compelled  to  be  abroad  after  dark.  With 
what  awesome  feelings —  when  very  young — we  have 
heard  this  elderly  woman  remark,  that  she  never 
met  the  man  whose  name  was  associated  with  her 
father's   death   without,   to   use  her  own  words,   "  the 

'Great  as  our  admiration  for  the  heroism  of  General  Elliot,  and 
proud  as  we  always  feel  in  recounting  the  story  of  that  historic 
defence,  we  confess  to  a  deeper  regard  for  the  memory  of  his 
kinswoman,  'Jean  Elliot,'  the  authoress  of  that  transcendent  lyrical 
Scottish  lay.  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest. 
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blood  boiling  in  her  veins."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  two  men  here  referred  to  were  father  and 
son.  The  relative  ages  and  the  periods  in  which  they 
lived  agree  ;  they  had  also  the  same  sobriquet  of 
'  Auld  Willie  Herdman  '  applied  to  them  in  turn,  and 
what  is  perhaps  more  significant — if  such  things  rank 
amongst  characteristics  that  are  transmittible  by 
heredity — he  was  equally  uncanny,  like  his  predecessor, 
in  the  way  in  which  he  could  capture  the  '  denizens 
of  the  deep.' 

It  was  quite  commonly  reported  by  old  trustworthy 
persons,  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  had  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  fact,  that  by  some  never-failing  charm  or  bait  he 
could  catch  fish,  it  they  were  there,  even  when  the  ice 
had  to  be  broken  to  get  at  them. 

Close  against  the  retaining-wall  of  the  Kirk-Yard  of 
Closeburn,  and  where  a  thorn  once  marked  the  spot, 
according  to  a  well-known  authority,  lies  the  Curate, 
whose  edict  summoning  to  church  on  a  given  day  all 
who  were  known,  or  believed  to  have  objections  to 
prelacy,  created  dismay  throughout  the  entire  parish. 
But  the  proclamation  was  rendered  abortive  by  its 
author  fiilling  dead  on  the  fateful  Sabbath  morning, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  church.  Small 
wonder  that  the  '  persecuted  remnant '  viewed  the 
occurrence  as  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence  on 
their  behalf. 

The  customary  epitaphs  in  prose  and  verse  which 
adorn  sepulchral  tablets  throughout  our  native  land 
find  fair  representation  in  the  kirk-yard  also,  as  well  as 
the   usual   devices  indicative  of   the  fleeting   nature  of 
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time  and  man's  mortality.  One  stone  at  least,  a  thrugh 
or  tabk-stane  of  very  superior  worlcmanship,  is  known 
to  have  been  the  handiwork  of  Robert  Paterson,  Scott's 
'  Old  Mortality,' who  was  tenant  of  Gatelawbridge^uarrv, 
only  about  a  couple  of  miles  away.  The  inscription  on 
the  stone  is  as  follows  : 

"  Here  lyes  interred  John,  William,  .md  Jean  M'turks, 
children  to  Peter  M'turk  of  Stromillig.in.  John,  aged  19 
years,  died  l6th  Deer.,  174.4;  William,  aged  16,  died  i6ih 
Feby.,  1745  ;  Jean,  aged  21,  died  24th  Deer.,  1744.  Also 
said  Peter  M'turk,  who  died  26th  May,  1775,  aged  88 
years;  and  Janet  Martin,  his  spouse,  who  died  Novr.  i6th, 
1775,  aged  79  years." 

Another  stone,  which  has  been  removed  from  its 
original  position  and  now  stands  against  the  remaining 
gable  wall  of  the  old  church,  tells  the  story  of  the 
banishment  for  several  years  of  John  Mathison  of 
Rosehill  for  adhering  to  the  Covenanted  cause.  The 
late  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Sanquhar  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  his  well-known  work  entitled  Traditions  of 
the  Covenanters^  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  man's 
arrest  and  exile  for  fully  fourteen  years,i  and  of  his 
return  so  altered  by  the  hardships  of  the  slavery  into 
which  he  was  sold,  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  applied  for  the  charity  of  a  meal.  She  gave 
him  the  customary  mid-day  repast  of  the  farm-house, 
in  the  belief  that  she  was  supplying  the  necessities  of 
some  poor  gangrel  body,  then  told  him  he  would 
require  to  leave  as  she  was  about  to  repair  to  the 
harvest    field    with    the    dinner   of   the   workers.     He 

1  Only  three  years.     See  Appendix  No.  A. 
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followed  her  to  the  field,  his  appearance  amongst  them 
causing  some  of  the  workers  to  inquire  who  it  was  that 
had  ventured  into  their  midst.  The  good  woman,  in 
response  to  the  inquiry,  related  under  what  circum- 
stances she  had  made  his  acquaintance.  One  of  her 
sons,  on  whom  the  lineaments  of  his  father  seemed  to 
have  been  more  deeply  impressed  than  on  any  of  the 
others,  remarked,  "  If  my  father  were  alive  I  would  say 
that  was  he."  At  this  remark  the  good  woman  looked 
more  narrowly  at  the  stranger,  and,  probably  having  her 
wits  sharpened  by  the  suggestion,  instantly  recognised 
her  long-lost  husband,  and  rushed  to  his  arms  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight  seldom  exhibited  by  such  an  unde- 
monstrative people  as  the  Scotch,  more  particularly  in 
rural  connubial  life. 

The  original  tombstone  erected  over  the  grave  was 
destroyed  one  night  by  the  informer,  whose  action  had 
led  to  Mathison's  arrest,  the  reason  for  this  act  of 
sacrilege  being  that  his  ignominious  conduct  was  re- 
corded thereon.  The  present  memorial-stone  was  con- 
structed at  this  individual's  expense  as  a  punishment 
for  his  dastardly  act.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  the  existing  monument : 

"  Here  lyeth  the  corpse  of  John  Mathison,  who  was  banished 
to  forein  lands  for  adhering  to  the  Covenanted  work  of 
Reformation,  of  which  John  Kilpatrick  in  Bridgeburghhead 
had  on  chief  hand.  He  returned  from  thence  and  lived 
many  years.     He  dyd  in  1 710,  aged  69."  ' 


1 


The  actual  date  of  John  Mathison's  death  is  stated  by  his  friend 
and  fellow-covenanter,  Robert  Smith,  as  1st  Oct.,  1709.  See 
Appendix  A, 
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The  Rev.  J.  King  Hewison,  of  Rothesay,  a  native  of 
Morton,  and  an  antiquarian  of  note,  draws  attention  to 
several  other  tombstones  in  Closeburn  Kirk- Yard  that 
are  believed  to  belong  to  the  '  Old  Mortality  '  school. 
Amongst  these  there  is  that  of  'Janet  Lorimer  in 
Campbel,  1761,'  'Jean  Cratan,  wife  of  John  Pagan, 
in  Boughead,  1753,'  'James  Kirkpatrick,  lent  tenant 
in  Brattles,  179 1,'  and  that  of  'Jean  Wightman, 
1791.' 

Coming  down  to  later  times — long  after  Robert 
Paterson  himself  had  similar  service  performed  for  him 
in  Bankend,  Caerlaverock  Kirk- Yard,  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  publishers,  Messrs.  Black,  of  Edinburgh 
— one  of  the  most  instructive  monuments  to  be  met 
with  in  any  place  of  the  dead  known  to  us,  erected  in 
memory  of  a  most  distinguished  family — our  kinsfolk, 
the  '  Fergusons  '  of  Gracetield,  in  the  parish  of  Keir, 
but  natives  of  Closeburn. 

Let  the  tombstone,  however,  tell  its  own  tale.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows  : 

In    Memory    of 

William  Ferguson,  Farmer,  who  died  at  Gracefield,  Keir, 
1st  March,  1853,  aged  83  years. 

Also,  Marv  Johnstone,  his  wife,  who  died  at  Gracefield, 
loth  March,  1867,  aged  94  years. 

Also,  Agnes  Ferguson,  their  Daughter,  who  died  at  Green- 
head  Morton,  12th  April,  1818,  aged  17  years. 

Also,  William  Ferguson,  their  Son,  who  died  at  School- 
house,  Dryfesdale,  13th  December,  1825,  aged  16 
years. 

Also,    Marion    Ferguson,    their    Daughter,   who    died   at 
Manchester,  21st  February,  1858,  aged  53. 
B 
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Also,  James  Ferguson,  M.D.,  for  many  years  Headmaster 
of  Westend  Academy,  Aberdeen,  who  died  at  Grace- 
field,  1 6th  May,  1864,  aged  52  years. 

Also,  George  Ferguson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  their  Son,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  Classical  Masters,  New  Academy, 
Edinburgh,  and  latterly  Professor  of  Humanity, 
King's  College  and  University,  Aberdeen,  and  died 
there  14th  July,  1866,  aged  67  years. 

Also,  The  Rev.  Robert  Ferguson,  A.M.,  their  Son,  who 
died  at  Gracefield,  i8th  December,  1866,  aged  63 
years.  He  was  for  more  than  23  years  Minister 
of  Free  St.  David's,  Edinburgh,  and  for  nearly  7 
years  previous  to  the  Disruption  he  was  minister  ot 
the  parish  of  Fenwick,  Ayrshire. 

Also,  Alexander  Ferguson,  A.M.,  their  Son,  who  died  at 
Lockerbie,  19th  August,  1879,  aged  83  years.  For 
5  years  he  held  the  office  of  Schoolmaster  in  the 
parish  of  Mouswald,  and  for  52  years  the  same  office 
in  the  parish  of  Drytesdale. 

Also,  Elizabeth  Ferguson,  their  Daughter,  who  died  at 
Dumfries,  24th  September,  1882,  aged  75  years. 

Amongst  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  Covenanting 
times  directly  at  the  hands  of  the  dragoons,  or  in- 
directly, as  the  result  of  their  action,  and  who  found 
a  place  of  release  from  the  tortures  and  harassments 
of  '  Claverhouse,'  '  Lag,'  and  '  Dalziel,'  in  lonely 
Dalgarnock,  no  more  tragic  instance  is  on  record  than 
that  of  John  Porter  and  Agnes  Milligan.  They 
were  cousins,  and  the  latter  was  an  orphan.  After 
a  long  attachment  they  decided  to  join  their  fates  '  for 
better  or  for  worse,'  and  for  this  purpose  Porter  ventured 
from  his  place  of  hiding,  as  also  did  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lawson,  the  outlawed  minister  of  Closeburn,  from  his 
mountain    solitudes    of  Gavin    Muir.     The    ceremony 
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was  just  concluded,  when  it  was  whispered  that  '  Lag  ' 
and  his  troops  were  galloping  over  by  Cunningholm. 
The  bridegroom  seized  his  bonnet,  and  with  a  pair  of 
stilts  took  to  the  Nith,  which,  owing  to  a  harvest  flood, 
was  flowing  from  bank  to  brae,  carrying  down  the  corn 
from  many  a  newly  cut  field.  When  in  the  centre  of 
the  river,  a  sheaf  unfortunately  caught  his  right  stilt, 
hurling  him  precipitately  into  the  swollen  waters.  His 
newly  wedded  wife,  seeing  the  peril  he  was  in,  rushed 
frantically  to  the  river  bank,  threw  herself  into  the 
flood  in  the  vain  effort  to  save  him,  and,  according  to 
the  chronicler  of  the  sad  event,  they  were  found  the 
following  day  '  locked  in  each  others  arms,'  in  what 
is  known  to  this  day  as  '  Porter's  Hole.'  They  were 
buried  in  one  grave,  thus  illustrating  the  Scripture 
quotation,  "They  were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in 
their  deaths  were  not  divided." 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Kirk- Yard  of  Dalgarno, 
and  close  against  the  boundary  wall,  is  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  '  Fergusons.'  The  oldest  extant  tomb- 
stone pertaining  to  the  family  bears  the  following 
inscription  : 

"  Here  Lyes 
Interred     the     Body    of    Nicolas    M'Millan,    spouse    to 
William   Ferguson   in   Hightrees,   who   departed    this    life 
upon  the  izth  of  Sept.  1754,  and  of  age  the  30  year." 

There  is  no  mention  made  of  William  Ferguson 
himself,  though  doubtless  he  would  also  find  a  place  of 
sepulchre  in  the  same  spot.  The  Fergusons  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  part  of  the  kirk-yard. 
The  particular  stone  just  referred  to,  has,  we  observed 
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on  our  last  visit,  gradually  been  encircled  by  the  roots 
of  a  large  beech,  until  the  force  of  nature,  as  exhibited 
in  the  growth  of  the  tree,  has  rent  the  tablet  right 
across.  The  next  in  the  order  of  date  is  the  family 
tombstone  of  the  redoubtable  '  Sutor  Ferguson,'  and 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"In  Memory  of 
IsoBELL  Laurie,  Spouse  to  John  Ferguson,  in  Croalchapel, 

who  died  28th  June,  1802,  aged  55  years. 
Also,  Thomas   Ferguson,  one  of  their  children,  who  died 

13th  Deer.,  1787,  aged  3  years. 
Also,   the  above  John   Ferguson,  who  died    23rd   Septr., 
1 8 19,  aged  68  years." 

Following  this  memorial  stone  to  the  boon  com- 
panion of  Burns,  and  the  hero  of  Professor  Gillespie's 
curling  match,  comes  that  of  his  respected  and  worthy 
son,  and,  may  we  add  without  offending  good  taste, 
the  grandsire  of  him  who  is  proud  to  be  the  tran- 
scriber of  these  memorials  of  his  '  kindred  dead '  : 

"  In  Memor)-  of 
John   Ferguson,  son  of  Robert  Ferguson,  Kirkland  Close- 
burn,  who  died  i  ith  April,  1826,  aged  19  years. 
Also,    of    the    above    Robert     Ferguson,    who    died    at 

Kirkland,  23rd  March,  1846,  aged  68  years. 

Also,  Jane  Jardine,  his  wife,  who  died   24th  July,  1850, 

aged  68  years." 

Every  few  years  adds  to  the  list,  which  now  extends 
to  those  within  the  ken  of  the  present  generation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOUSES,  HAMLETS,  AND  WORTHIES. 

Scattered  throughout  the  parish  are  numerous  little 
hamlets  or  clachans,  each  of  which  has  its  own  distinc- 
tive feature  and  characteristic.  The  one  which  claims 
the  first  notice  is  named  '  The  Village,'  but  in  earlier 
days  it  was  known  as  the  '  Cross-Roads.'  Long  years 
ago  there  was  a  place  known  as  '  Closeburn  Town,' 
about  a  mile  from  this,  which  boasted  of  a  Baron's 
official  residence,  and  a  Market  Cross.  The  Cross,  in 
a  sad  state  of  demolition,  is  deposited  in  Dr.  Grierson's 
Museum  at  Thornhill.  Nothing  remains  of  the  town 
itself  save  the  name,  which  is  given  to  the  field  on  which 
it  stood,  and  the  well  from  which  the  water  supply  was 
drawn. 

Closeburn  Village  owes  its  importance  largely  to  the 
presence  of  the  railway  station,'  the  post-office  and,  of 
late  years,  a  telegraph  office.  At  one  time  it  also  owned 
an  ale-house  as  part  of  its  attractions,  but  for  many 
years  that  resort  has  been  numbered  with  the  things 
that   were.      The  twelfth   mile-stone,   that  marks    the 

'  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  many  admirers  of  S.  R.  Crockett  to 
learn  that  "  Muckle  Alec  "  of  Cleg  Kelly,  had  his  first  railway 
appointment  here,  and  that  the  author  of  that  deservedly  popular 
work,  in  his  own  words,  "  spent  a  happy  ten  days  with  him  there  as 
a  boy  ot  nine  or  ten." 
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distance  from  Dumfries,  stands  against  the  gable  of  what 
was  originally  the  dram-shop,  where  the  village  parlia- 
ment was  held,  and  where  occasionally  the  village 
worthies  congregated,  and  had  their  numbers  aug- 
mented by  relays  from  the  outlying  districts, 

"  Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round." 

Now  and  then  disputations  and  discussions  grew  heated 
between  violent  partisans,  and  sometimes  resulted  in 
their  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrament  of  force. 
Fortunately  this  was  of  rare  occurrence,  for  the  good 
people  of  Closeburn  were  not  of  a  quarrelsome  nature, 
and  their  scanty  earnings  did  not  admit  of  their  fre- 
quently resorting,  even  if  disposed,  to  the  costly  luxury 
of  the  potent  power  which  inflames  men's  passions. 
Still  such  occurrences  have  been  known,  and  they  had 
the  effect  of  making  '  Coltart's  Corner ' — pronounced 
'  Cowtart's  Corner  ' — rather  a  reproach  on  the  fair  name 
of  the  parish,  and  probably  had  something  to  do  with 
the  license  being  ultimately  withdrawn. 

'  WHISTLEBARE." 

"  The  whistlebare  of  long  ago, 
I  like  to  think  of  best, 
The  worthies  there  we  used  to  know, 
'  Auld  Carrots '  and  the  rest. 

When  'Yeffie'  leeved  in  'Wichty's'  hoose. 

The  '  Lawyer  '  up  the  stair, 
The  '  Peezer's '  tongue  wi'  whisky  loose, 

It  was  a  Whistlebare." 

This  clachan,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  houses  of 
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one  storey  each,  with  a  double-decker  as  a  finish  off, 
has  for  us  many  happy  memories  of  by-gone  days. 
When  Whistlebare  put  on  its  best  airs,  and  strove  for  a 
place  ill  the  geography  of  the  parish,  it  was  known  as 
'  Newhouse.'  It  has,  however,  reproachfully,  and  by 
unsympathetic  lips,  been  occasionally  dubbed  '  Nineveh.' 
Yet  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  claimed  it  as  their 
natal  spot,  it  was  beyond  reproach. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  a  dark  story  dimly  hinted 
at  as  to  the  origin  of  the  nickname,  an  echo  only 
which  comes  from  remote  ages,  to  the  effect  that  an 
ale-house  once  existed  there,  and  that  a  thirsty  native 
on  one  occasion,  ere  he  had  quenched  his  drouth^  had 
cleaned  out  his  pockets. 

On  coming  outside,  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed 
to  the  bystanders,  while  he  vainly  dived  into  his  empty 
pouches  in  a  hopeless  search  for  more  bullion,  '  Boys,  I'm 
whistled  bare.' 

In  this  circumstantial  manner  these  detractors  from 
its  fair  fame  sought  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  Whistlebare. 
But  during  all  the  time  we  have  known  it — now  fully 
half  a  century — and  for  at  least  a  period  as  long  again, 
no  such  liquor-dispensing  establishment  existed  within 
its  borders.  Not  that  there  were  not  amongst  its 
worthy  inhabitants  some  who  on  occasion  could  take 
a  glass  with  their  friends,  sometimes  even  alone,  but, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  of  the  philo- 
sophical type,  who  in  their  cups  discussed  the  poets,  the 
poHtical  situation,  with  now  and  then  a  spice  of  theology 
thrown  in. 

A   story  is   told   of  a  worthy  trio  who   had  regaled 
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themselves  at  the  inn  at  Brownhill  until  they  deemed  it 
fitting  to  depart.  Like  prudent  and  thoughtful  beings, 
each  provided  himself  with  the  necessary  refreshment  to 
sustain  him  by  the  way.  On  reaching  their  hamlet  they 
adjourned  to  one  of  their  houses,  where,  after  exhaustively 
discussing  several  subjects,  two  of  their  number  realised 
that  their  stock  of  liquor  had  given  out,  but  Charlie, 
more  frugal  than  the  others,  had  kept  his  untouched. 
His  companions  entreated  him  to  produce  it,  notwith- 
standing that  they  had  not  shared  theirs  with  him. 
When  entreaty  failed,  they  darkly  hinted  that  physically 
they  were  more  than  capable  of  enforcing  compliance. 
Seeing  matters  assuming  so  serious  an  aspect,  our  hero, 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  which  in  his  case  meant 
taking  his  bottle  by  the  neck,  rushed  to  the  door, 
holding  aloft  his  flagon,  and  in  dramatically  defiant  tones 
declaimed  the  couplet  : 

"  I'll  take  no  bribe  for  pity's  tear, 
Nor  will  I  hear  the  miser's  prayer." 

'  The  Peezer.' 

Every  community  has  its  prodigal,  and  he  was  not 
awanting  in  this  secluded  hamlet.  After  a  somewhat 
chequered  career  this  individual  migrated  and  became 
lost  in  the  seething  mass  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
west.  The  'Peezer'  has  long  since  gone  to  his  'long 
home,'  far  from  where  his  '  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  sleep.' 

He  was  singular  in  many  ways,  not  without  natural 
parts,  which  if  properly  directed  might  have  made  him 
a  respectable  member  of  society  and  a  good  citizen,  for 
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there  was  really  nothing  vicious  about  him.  When 
under  the  spell  of  his  favourite  '  peezer,'  as  he 
facetiously  termed  a  dram,  his  extensive  and  remark- 
ably odd  vocabulary  found  full  and  free  vent  in  what 
the  youngsters  laconically  designated  his  '  sermon.' 
Frequently  have  we  listened  gleefully  to  him,  and  been 
soundly  punished  for  it.  He  used  to  address  the  boys, 
at  these  times,  from  his  house  in  the  second  storey,  his 
head  protruding  through  a  square  in  the  front  window 
that  had  previously  been  filled  with  a  sheet  of  tin. 
His  harangues  consisted  of  the  strangest  medley  of 
nonsense,  mixed  with  flashes  of  natural  eloquence  and 
scraps  of  quotations  from  a  variety  of  sources,  some- 
times even  from  sacred  writ. 

In  no  instance  did  profanity  or  even  indecency 
blemish  his  orations.  As  a  sample  of  his  farragoes, 
once,  shortly  before  his  final  departure,  and  when 
rather  an  extensive  exodus  of  old  residenters  was  con- 
templated, every  one  of  whom  he  named  by  their  well- 
known  sobriquet,  he  delivered  himself  of  the  somewhat 
prophetic-like  announcement  :  "  The  '  Bishop's  '  going 
away,  the  'Pope's'  going  away,  the  'Peezer's'  going 
away,  and  should  the  '  Lawyer  '  also  go  away, '  Nineveh 
will  be  null  and  void' !  " 

At  another  time,  when  returning  from  Brownhill  one 
clear  moonlight  night,  with  perhaps  more  than  his  accus- 
tomed quantity  of  liquor,  he  staggered  badly,  but,  steady- 
ing himself  against  the  '  Linklan  Dyke,'  the  moon's  rays 
lighting  up  the  meadow  and  the  distant  '  Marjoryhill,' 
in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  summer  night,  he  was 
heard  to  soliloquise  thus  : 
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"  The  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  here  comes  Peg  Buwhannan's  prodigal  sonr 

Ah  !  poor  '  Peezer,'  you  were  a  character  in  your 
way,  a  harmless  mortal  to  everyone  but  yourself,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  your  closing  years  were  more  sensibly 
spent  than  were  those  we  knew,  and  that  your  follies 
were  atoned  for  ere  you  bade  farewell  to  sun  and  to 
moon  and  stars  ! 

'The  Lawyer.' 

The  worthy  on  whom  this  title  was  conferred,  not 
by  his  rather  circumscribed  clientele  alone  but  by 
common  consent,  belonged  to  a  class  that  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct.  The  genus  to  which  the  '  Lawyer ' 
belonged  was  the  natural  offspring  of  overweening  con- 
ceit, no  small  share  of  hypocrisy,  an  equal  amount  of 
quackery,  just  as  much  knowledge  of  certain  subjects 
as  succeeded  in  leading  his  class  astray,  combined 
with  an  insular  position  with  all  its  accompanying 
prejudices,  and  the  most  crass  ignorance  on  many 
questions. 

To  the  simple  and  ill-informed,  the  '  Lawyer  '  was  a 
second  '  Gamaliel,'  a  living  oracle,  whose  judgment  on 
all  matters  demanded  respect,  but  on  questions  of  law 
he  was  supreme.  He  was  not  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
which  was  no  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  his  clients, 
while  in  his  own  case  it  was  his  proudest  boast. 
Originally  he  was  a  weaver,  and  on  the  extinction  of 
the  hand-loom  he  found  a  somewhat  precarious  living 
by  performing  odd  jobs  of  any  kind  of  labour  for  which 
he  was  suited.     From  his  peculiar  physical  formation,  it 
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was  only  too  obvious  that  he  was  ill  adapted  for  severe 
bodily  labour.  One  leg  was  at  least  three  inches 
shorter  than  the  other,  the  deficiency  being  accounted 
for  by  a  corresponding  projection  at  his  haunch,  which 
stuck  out  like  the  hook  at  the  back  of  the  immortal 
'  Punch.'  On  one  occasion,  having  the  temerity  born 
of  early  youth,  we  inquired  how  the  malformation 
occurred,  whether  from  birth  or  accident,  and  were 
duly  informed  in  his  most  impressive  style  that  but 
for  a  serious  encounter  in  a  field  with  a  dunching  tup 
he  would  have  been  a  rare  specimen  of  vigorous  man- 
hood. It  must  have  been  no  ordinary  animal  of  the 
kind  to  have  done  such  damage,  but  a  veritable  battering 
ram. 

In  addition  to  this  misfortune  the  bridge  of  his  nose 
was  gone,  and  in  consequence  the  nostrils  were  dis- 
tended and  set  at  an  angle  that  admitted  of  your 
looking  straight  into  them.  Many  a  half-scared  squint 
have  we  had  into  these  miniature  tunnels,  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  intervening  brushwood  and  gorse-like 
thicket  of  hair  that  flourished  on  the  margin.  From 
these  facial  peculiarities,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  he  had  a  nasal  utterance,  at  times  deep  as  a  fog- 
horn. His  mental  peculiarities  were  on  a  par  with 
his  physical.  He  had  a  most  unreasoning  and  illogical 
hatred  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Now  and  again  in  the 
hearing  of  us  youths  he  would  inveigh  against  the 
'  scarlet  woman,'  a  reference  which  was  entirely  lost  in 
our  case,  but  when  he  in  the  same  connection  spoke  of 
another  kind  of  woman  of  '  Babylon,'  the  allusion  was 
not  wholly   misapprehencied.      Be  it   understood   that, 
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notwithstanding  the  '  Lawyer's '  frequent  allusion  to 
the  ladies,  he  was  all  through  life  a  bachelor  ;  indeed, 
at  this  time,  and  for  many  years  before  and  after,  he 
kept  house  without  their  assistance  in  any  way. 

His  house  was  the  nightly  rendezvous  on  week 
nights  of  those  designated  his  school,  until  a  fixed  hour, 
when  everyone  was  ordered  out  unceremoniously. 
Even  this  was  one  of  his  idiosyncrasies,  and  the  meaning 
of  it  was  well  understood,  and  in  fact  was  supposed  to 
enhance  his  reputation.  Like  a  certain  sect  who  have 
been  particularised  in  Scripture,  he  was  addicted  to  long 
and  loud  prayers.  These  were  delivered  at  a  given 
hour  each  night,  from  a  position  fronting  the  window 
of  his  apartment,  from  which  he  could  be  well  heard  on 
the  road  below.  It  goes  almost  without  saying,  that 
by  not  a  few  who  claimed  to  know  him  best  he  was 
indisputably  recognised  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  that 
ancient  people  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  We 
pass  no  opinion  upon  that  question,  but  can  speak  for 
the  peculiar  cast  of  his  theological  belief.  A  man  with 
his  physical  defects  must  of  necessity  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  suffering  to  endure  at  times  :  in  fact  the  quack 
nature  of  the  remedies  he  resorted  to  with  such  fre- 
quency would  have  resulted  in  that,  apart  from  any 
other  cause.  All  pain  he  recognised  as  being  inflicted 
by  the  direct  hand  of  the  Deity,  but  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  he  viewed  it  as  punishment  for  transgression ;  but 
rather  as  a  sort  of  Job-like  experience — a  trying  of  how 
much  one  could  bear  with  patience. 

One  night  he  was  unusually  vehement  in  his  de- 
votions,   and    as    a   consequence    his    hearers    beneath 
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were  more  luimcrous.  In  one  violent  outburst  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim  in  tremulous  tones,  "  Oh  Lord ! 
are  ye  actually  gan  tae  male'  a  total  wreck  o'  me  this 
nicht." 

His  legal  attainments,  the  deliverances  he  gave  on 
causes  submitted  to  him,  and  his  opinions  on  technical- 
ities which  were  referred  to  his  judgment  are  all 
recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  memories  of  a  rapidly 
disappearing  generation.  One  we  have  rescued  from 
oblivion.  A  certain  quiet,  docile,  but  not  highly  intel- 
lectual man,  consulted  him  anent  the  death  of  a 
favourite  tortoise-shell  cat,  said  to  have  been  worried 
to  death  in  the  Castle  Wood  by  the  gamekeeper's  son 
hounding  his  dogs  on  to  the  animal. 

The  case  was  laid  before  our  Pundit  by  the  sorrow- 
ing owner  of  'grimalkin,'  whilst  with  judge-like  gravity 
and  all  the  judicial  dignity  of  a  Lord  of  Session  he  lay 
back  in  his  leather  covered  arm-chair,  now  and  then 
interpolating  a  remark  to  elucidate  a  point. 

In  breathless  anxiety  everyone  waited  the  verdict, 
which  was  delivered  with  all  becoming  gravity  and  in 
his  deepest  nasal  utterance,  as  follows  ;  "  Well,  George, 
it  is  highly  '  cartilaginous '  to  kill  a  cat." 

Nobody  dared  to  ask  one  single  word  of  explanation 
or  the  meaning  of  what  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  in 
this  high  sounding  judgment,  whether  the  penalty  was 
banishment,  penal  servitude,  or  even  the  last  dread 
sentence  of  the  law.  Nothing  could  possibly  have 
increased  the  majesty  ot  that  deliverance.  Armed  with 
it,  our  simple-minded  litigant  issued  out  into  the  night, 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  he  had  a  decision  which  only 
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required  to  be  repeated  in  order  to  strike  terror  into 
the  heart  of  the  miscreant. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  where  our  savant 
exhibited  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  he  employed.  He  had  evidently  seen  the 
expression  somewhere  properly  enough  used,  and 
without  inquiring  into  its  meaning  concluded  it 
meant  highly  punishable.  A  fine  learned  phrase  like 
that  was  not  to  be  carelessly  let  slip  out  of  his  grasp, 
and,  without  mastering  its  true  import,  blunderingly 
appropriated  it. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  relegated  to  that  bourn 
where  the  subtleties  and  intricacies  of  law  and  ety- 
mology will  disturb  him  no  longer.  Peace  be  to  his 
ashes. 

Amongst  the  outstanding  characters  of  the  place, 
there  were  many  others  of  a  very  different  type  from 
those  mentioned — good,  kindly,  honest  souls,  whose 
simple  artless  lives  were  free  from  any  objectionable 
trait  or  reproach,  and  whose  kindly  affectionate  acts 
and  natures  are  amongst  our  sweetest  memories.  Not 
a  few,  whose  '  life's  morning  march '  began  with  ours 
— the  companions  of  our  boyhood,  who  wandered 
with  us  through  the  woods  and  fields,  climbed  the 
verdant  slopes  of  the  '  Marjoryhill,'  and  gathered  the 
primroses  and  wood-violets — '  are  scattered  far  and 
wide.' 

"Many  wi'  us  life's  course  began, 
At  dear  auld  Whistlebare, 
But,  following  fickle  fortune's  plan, 
Their  paths  hae  severed  sair. 
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Some  that  wi'  us  in  boyhood  play'd, 

Aroun'  oor  ingle  side, 
Or  through  the  woods  an'  glens  hae  strayed, 

Are  scattered  far  and  wide. 

Let's  hope,  upon  the  golden  streets. 

In  heavenly  mansions  rare. 
Some  auld  acquaintances  tae  meet 

Frae  dear  auld  Whistlcbare." 


'THE  PARK.' 

This  village  consists  of  only  a  few  houses  on  either 
side  of  the  road  leading  down  through  Kirkpatrick, 
and  there  joining  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  main  high- 
way. The  Free  Church  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  village,  having  been  erected  in  1844,  the  year  after 
the  Disruption. 

Most  of  the  houses,  it  is  thought,  date  from  the 
development  of  the  Limestone  Quarries,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  no  record  exists,  so 
far  as  we  know,  bearing  on  the  subject.  For  long  it 
has  been  the  residence  of  the  Murrays,  at  one  time 
a  numerous  family  in  the  parish,  whose  representatives 
still  remain. 

Within  our  recollection,  a  very  worthy  old  man 
named  James  Hiddlestone  lived  in  another  part  of 
this  hamlet,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  was  re- 
cognised by  the  title  of  '  Panty.'  What  was  meant  by 
this  sobriquet  we  do  not  pretend  to  divine,  but  are 
satisfied  it  carried  no  disrespect  with  it.  It  was  stated 
that  the  term  was  applied   to   him  on  account   of  his 
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being  the  last  ot  the  race  to  appear  in  the  garb  known 
as  '  pantaloons.'  This  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
cognomen ;  it  is  not  material,  nor  would  we  have 
referred  to  it  at  all,  except  to  explain  an  allusion  in  an 
old  quatrain,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  understood. 

"  The  blacksmith's  place,  Bergami  square, 
King  Crispin,  dark  for  ever  mair, 
And  for  to  make  our  toon  complete. 
Sir  William's   place  and    Panty  street." 

The  author  of  the  rhyme  is  unknown  to  us ;  we  simply 
quote  it  from  memory.  The  occasion  that  called  it 
forth  was  the  celebration  of  the  victory  at  Waterloo  ; 
each  cottager  had  a  couple  of  candles  in  his  windows, 
but  the  village  shoemaker's  windows,  which  looked  the 
other  way,  were  in  darkness.  Apart  from  the  local 
allusions,  the  humour  of  coupling  the  name  of  the 
notorious  Italian  Count,  who  figured  by  no  means 
creditably  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  with  a  Square 
in  this  little  hamlet,  gives  it  considerable  piquancy. 
Hiddlestone  was  a  very  superior,  intelligent  man  in  his 
station  in  life,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  all  public 
questions.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  movement 
that  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Church  in  the 
village.  Another  Hiddlestone  or  Huddlestone,  a  native 
of  Closeburn,  no  relative  of  this  old  gentleman,  rose  to 
distinction  as  an  antiquarian  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
reference  to  whom  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
volume. 

Amongst    noteworthy   citizens   in   the   Park,   in  our 
early  days,  and  upon   whom   the   position    of  Provost 
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would  have  been  conferred  by  popular  vote,  if  the 
clachan  had  ever  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  burgh,  was 
Robert  Love,  joiner,  who  also  farmed  a  score  or  so 
of  acres  in  the  parish. 

The  premises  he  occupied  as  workshop  had  been  so 
used  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  '  Loves'  for  generations.  He  was 
well  up  in  years  when  we  first  knew  him,  and  his 
well-known  spectacled  figure  is  amongst  our  oldest 
recollections. 

His  worthy,  kindly  spouse,  however,  was  the  member 
of  his  household  of  whom  we  retain  the  most  vivid 
impressions ;  it  was  to  her  all  ran  in  their  early  troubles. 
When  the  binding  of  our  books  gave  way,  through 
rough  usage,  in  her  deft  hands,  with  the  aid  of  a  piece 
of  stout  cloth  and  the  joiner's  glue  pot,  they  were  made 
stifFer  and  stronger  and  abler  to  stand  the  tear  and 
wear  of  every-day  work  than  they  were  originally. 
We  shall  ever  retain  the  sweetest  recollections  of  her 
warm-hearted  motherly  attentions  and  her  soft-voiced 
kindly  interest  in  all  our  concerns.  Nobody  could 
dress  a  cut  finger  or  such  injury  as  she  could,  accom- 
panying the  ministering  services  with  suitable  sympa- 
thetic admonition,  and  with  what  was,  perhaps,  even 
more  relishable  to  vigorous  growing  youth,  a  liberal 
allowance  of  creature  comforts.  She  was  in  reality 
'  a  mother  in  Israel.' 

"  The  merciful,  by  Him,  'tis  said, 
Find  mercy  when   they're  gane  ; 
A  kinder  heart  was  never  laid 
Beneath  a   l^irk-yard  stane." 
C 
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THE  SHOTTS. 

Our  oldest  recollections  of  this  clachan  are  chiefly  of 
old  Andrew  Derby  and  one  or  two  contemporary 
worthies.  Andrew  was  no  insignificant  personage  in 
the  economy  of  the  parish,  being  engineer-in-chief  over 
the  big  water  wheel  which  hauled  the  wagons  of  lime- 
stone from  the  mines — long  ago  closed — up  to  the 
kilnheads.  His  big  burly  frame  rises  before  our  mind's 
eye,  though  he  has  long  years  ago  found  a  last  resting 
place  in  a  far  distant  western  grave,  to  which  remote 
shore  he  and  his  family  emigrated. 

The  pert,  nimble  figure  of  Andrew  M'Call,  the 
burgher  blacksmith,  we  also  vividly  recall.  He  had  a 
sharp  piercing  look — gleg  was  the  local  term — small 
features,  and  the  spectacles  he  wore  added  considerably 
to  his  fierce  appearance.  His  working  hat,  of  brown 
paper,  in  form  resembled  a  priest's  tonsure  ;  but  had 
anyone  so  described  it,  his  strong  anti-papal  proclivities 
would  have  made  him  discard  it  instantly  and  forever  at 
whatever  discomfort  or  inconvenience  to  himself. 

The  writer  has  frequently  heard  his  father  express 
regret  at  not  having  obtained  a  snap-shot,  had  that  been 
then  possible,  of  this  fierce-looking  little  man  as  he-once 
saw  him.  Our  old  friend,  the  '  Lawyer,'  was  in  the  act  of 
relating  some  important  bit  of  news,  or  expressing  some 
outri  opinion  in  theology,  which  did  not  square  with  the 
old  man's  ideas.  He  had  just  removed  the  white-hot 
iron  from  the  fire  on  to  the  stithy,  and  had  his  right  arm 
raised  with  the  hammer  extended  to  deliver  a  series  of 
blows,  when  the  full  force  of  the  announcement  arrested 
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him,  and  thus  he  stood  transfixed,  staring  through  his 
glasses  at  the  author  of  the  statement,  his  brown  paper 
cap  like  a  crown  on  his  head  giving  quite  a  finish  to  his 
antique  figure.  This  was  the  position  when  the  door 
opened,  and  we  can  well  understand  what  an  attractive 
picture  it  would  have  made.  Regularly  as  the  Sabbath 
morning  came  round,  Andrew  was  to  be  seen,  clad  in 
his  sombre  blacks — in  rough  weather,  with  a  green 
and  black  tartan  cloak  with  bronze  clasp  and  cape  over 
all — wending  his  way  to  the  Burgher  Meeting  House, 
quite  five  miles  away.  In  good  weather  he  was  accom- 
panied by  '  Aunt  Mary,'  who  was  '  Aunt  Mary  '  to  half 
the  parish,  such  was  the  kindly  feeling  of  all  toward  her, 
and  this  their  way  of  expressing  it.  It  was  interesting, 
even  to  the  youngsters,  to  observe  the  arrangement  of 
these  two  solitary  members  of  the  faithful,  coming  from 
different  quarters,  meeting  at  a  given  place  to  plod  the 
weary  journey  together. 

We  must  not  forget  another  well-known  individual 
whose  peculiarities  lent  interest  to  the  Shotts — '  Auld 
Willie  Stitt.'  Willie  was  a  humble  stonebreaker  on  the 
roads,  humble  in  the  sense  of  his  position  in  life,  but 
by  no  means  humble  in  his  own  estimation,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  pompous  manner  of  his  speech. 
Willie's  claim  to  notoriety,  or  rather  popularity,  was 
largely  due  to  his  being  the  owner  of  that  useful  docile 
animal,  a  donkey.  With  the  donkey  he  did  sundry  odd 
jobs  of  carting.  The  cart,  a  light,  easily  handled  article 
of  the  kind,  was  stationed  in  a  shed  close  to  the  road 
and  at  some  little  distance  from  his  house.  This  shed 
was  a  rendezvous  of  the  youth  of  the  district.      Many 
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were  the  engrossing  topics  discussed  and  satisfactorily 
settled  within  its  enclosure,  with  all  the  mature  wisdom 
of  statesmen  who  had  weathered  ten  or  twelve  summers. 
In  the  cart  shed,  we  were  first  informed  of  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  which  event  was  announced  by  William  the 
second,  and  its  effect  upon  the  fate  of  nations  was  by  us 
emphatically  pronounced. 

Events  of  less  moment  were  also  duly  disposed  of, 
including  ways  and  means  of  keeping  a  smoking  club  in 
a  sufficient  supply  of  the  necessary  weed.  At  other 
times  our  energies  found  an  outlet  in  what  were  probably 
even  less  creditable  channels.  The  cart  was  to  be  run 
away  with,  and  in  order  to  effect  that  movement,  the 
junior  of  the  house  of  Stitt  had  to  be  enticed  out  of  the 
way  on  some  pretext  or  other.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished a  reconnoitring  party  was  dispatched  to  listen 
at  the  window  to  make  sure  that  the  old  man  was  fully 
occupied.  This  was  not  a  difficult  task,  for,  if  inside,  his 
sonorous  tones  were  easily  heard.  The  scouts  having 
reported  that  all  was  right,  the  order  was  given,  and  a 
dozen  willing  hands  had  the  vehicle  out  and  away  full 
speed  to  the  roadhead,  where  it  was  turned  end  first, 
shafts  trailing,  and  sent  down  the  Whistlebare  brae  to 
find  its  own  destination.  By  this  time,  the  owner,  who 
had  scrambled  into  a  pair  of  unlaced  clogs,  was  pursuing 
with  what  speed  he  could  command,  inquiring  of  every- 
one he  met,  "  if  they  had  seen  anything  of  a  donkey- 
cart  stolen  or  strayed  or  otherwise  conveyed  from  home." 
Meanwhile  the  authors  of  all  this  mischief  were  con- 
cealed in  the  thicket  of  the  Park  Wood,  enjoying  the 
poor   man's   dilemma,  almost   unable   to  restrain  their 
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wicked  glee.  There  was  really  nothing  malicious  in  the 
frolicsome  action,  and  it  never  resulted  in  any  monetary 
loss  or  grievous  inconvenience  to  our  old  friend,  for 
after  all  the  fun  was  over  we  rendered  willing  aid  in 
restoring  the  lost  property  to  its  rightful  place,  at  the 
same  time  extending  to  him  our  sympathy  and 
commiseration.  This,  at  least,  at  this  distant  date,  we 
plead  as  extenuation  for  our  mischievous,  thoughtless 
conduct. 

KIRKPATRICK. 

The  small  village  that  hears  this  name  is  situated  half 
a  mile  south  of  Brown  hill,  and  consists  of  two  rows  of 
houses,  one  on  either  side  of  the  parish  road.  As  the 
name  bears,  a  church  was  once  situated  there,  traces  of 
which  were  visible  about  a  century  ago,  and  evidence  of 
there  having  been  a  place  of  burial  on  the  brae-face  is  still 
shown  by  the  greenness  of  the  grass  in  certain  places 
contrasting  with  the  other  parts  of  the  slope.  But 
no  record  remains  of  when  the  church  was  built,  or  by 
whom,  or  when  removed. 

The  name  Kirkpatrick,  besides  being  for  centuries  that 
of  the  proprietors  of  Closeburn,  was  also  owned  by 
at  least  two  families  who,  within  our  recollection, 
resided  in  the  village,  and  one  of  whom  still  resides 
there.  The  name  as  a  surname  is  quite  a  common  one 
throughout  the  parish  and  beyond  it.  Amongst  old 
residenters,  within  the  memories  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, David  Broadfoot  was  an  outstanding  personage. 
David  was  a  stone-dyker  by  trade,  and  esteemed  amongst 
his  fellows  as  a  man  of  more  than  average  intelligence. 
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He  was  one,  of  whom  there  was  at  least  another  in  the 
parish,  who  had  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  physical 
ailments  ;  indeed,  perhaps  more  than  rudimentary.  In 
those  days,  when  blood-letting  was  believed  in  and 
extensively  practised,  David  kept  a  lancet,  and  was 
always  ready  to  oblige  in  that  way,  or  in  the  case  of 
suppuration.  With  this  knowledge,  the  youngsters 
gave  him  a  wide  berth  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
looked  askance  at  '  Wull  Rae,'  the  professional  pig 
killer,  until  they  got  to  know  him  better. 

Beyond  that  he  owned  this  cutting  instrument,  David 
was  a  kindly,  agreeable  old  man,  who  could  be  very 
entertaining  in  conversation.  We  were  once  very  much 
interested  in  hearing  him  tell  ot  doing  work  in  Peebles- 
shire, where  he  had  the  infamous  Burke  of  '  Burke  and 
Hare  '  notoriety  as  a  labourer  with  him,  although  Burke 
was  a  cobbler  by  trade.  One  morning,  after  a  holiday 
due  to  some  fair,  David  was  setting  out  for  the  place 
where  his  work  lay,  and  on  his  way  he  passed  the  house 
where  Burke  lived,  when  he  heard  cries  of  distress 
coming  from  the  building.  On  entering  he  found 
Burke  in  the  act  of  administering  a  flogging  to  Helen 
M'Dougall,  the  woman  with  whom  he  lived.  David 
interfered  on  her  behalf  and  got  Burke  to  come  away 
with  him.  On  the  way  our  old  friend  expostulated  on 
the  unmanly  conduct  of  any  man  striking  a  woman, 
when  Burke  contended  that  in  this  instance  it  was  a 
necessary  act  of  discipline,  on  account  of  her  having 
shown  too  amatory  leanings  toward  a  rival  the  previous 
day  at  the  fair. 

Nothing  surprised  David  more  than  the  murderous 
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deeds  that  were  afterwards  proved  against  Burke,  and 
for  which  he  paid  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  It 
was,  however,  generally  admitted  that  Hare  was  the 
arch-villain  of  the  two,  though,  by  turning  a  witness  for 
the  Crown,  he  escaped  with  his  life. 

This  peaceful  hamlet,  far  from  what  Dr.  Gillespie  calls 
'  the  polluted  haunts  of  men,'  was  nevertheless  in- 
directly connected  with  one  of  the  foulest  murders  that 
ever  stained  our  country's  annals. 

We  refer  to  the  '  Chantrelle  '  poisoning  case.  The 
unhappy  victim  of  this  vile  deed  was  Chantrelle's  young 
wife,  Elizabeth  Cullen  Dyer,  of  8 1  George  Street, 
Edinburgh — a  relative  of  old  Sandy  Dyer,  the  '  elder ' 
who  resided  at  Kirkpatrick.  Lizzie  Dyer,  by  which 
name  she  was  better  known  in  those  days,  used  to 
spend  considerable  periods  of  her  innocent  girlhood 
with  her  relatives  there.  She  was  well  known  to  all 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  sweet,  pretty  young  girl, 
and  everyone  was  shocked  with  horror  to  learn  that 
she  was  subsequently  the  victim  of  one  of  the  most 
dastardly  crimes  that  inhuman  scoundrelism  ever,  per- 
petrated. 

Eugene  Marie  Chantrelle,  a  Frenchman  and  teacher 
of  French,  was  a  man  of  handsome  appearance  and  of 
marked  abilities.  He  acted  as  medical  adviser  to 
several  families,  and  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
poisons  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  system. 
While  acting  as  French  teacher  at  Newington  Academy, 
Edinburgh,  Miss  Dyer  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

She  was  only  in  her  17th  year  when  they  were 
married   on    iith    August    1868.      There    were   three 
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children  of  the  marriage,  the  eldest,  a  bright  little  boy 
of  about  ten,  gave  evidence  against  his  father  at  the 
trial,  which  lasted  from  the  7th  to  the  iith  of  May, 
1878.  Chantrelle  made  odious  and  utterly  unfounded 
charges  against  his  wife,  struck  and  otherwise  abused 
her.  His  life  was  dissolute  and  depraved,  and  finan- 
cially he  was  in  great  difficulties.  He  effected  an 
accident  insurance  upon  his  wife's  life,  having  previously 
discussed  with  insurance  agents  what  in  their  opinion 
constituted  an  accident.  He  administered  the  narcotic 
in  an  orange  and  in  some  lemonade,  and  to  mislead  the 
doctors  made  a  fracture  in  a  gas  pipe  in  her  bedroom, 
so  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  her  death  was  the 
result  of  an  escape  of  coal  gas.  Nemesis,  in  the  person 
of  Dr.,  now  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn,  was  soon  on  his 
track,  and  all  his  well-laid  scheme  failed,  notwithstand- 
ing his  boast  that  he  could  poison,  and  defy  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Edinburgh  to  discover  it.  Finally,  he 
expiated"  his  guilt — so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  country 
demanded — on  the  scaffold,  on  Saturday,  31st  May, 
1878. 

CROAL  OR  CROWLECHAPLE. 

The  origin  of  this  name,  given  to  a  small  group  of 
houses  situated  on  the  road  leading  over  the  hill,  past 
Loch  Ettrick  to  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  Any  trace  of  a  church  or  chapel  has 
long  disappeared,  nor  is  anything  known  ot  its  period 
or  history. 

In  this  hamlet  there  lived  and  laboured  the  '  famous 
Sutor  Ferguson,'  of  whom  Dr.  Gillespie  speaks  so  en- 
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thusiastically  in  his  account  of  the  curling  match  between 
Lochmaben  and  Closeburn ;  the  boon  companion  of 
Burns.  An  ancestor  of  the  '  Sutor's,'  known  by  the 
same  title  and  occupation,  was  engaged  in  deadly  conflict 
with  the  dragoons  near  Lakchead  when  they  outraged 
the  dead  body  of  Thomas  Thomson,  of  Gate-end,  as  it 
was  being  conveyed  for  interment  to  Closeburn  Kirk- 
yard.  Two  of  the  '  Sutor's '  sons  nearly  shared  the 
same  fate  when  they  rushed  to  their  father's  rescue. 
Douglas  of  Drumlanrig  appearing  on  the  scene,  caused 
the  soldiers  to  desist,  and  the  body  of  the  murdered 
'  Sutor  '  was  finally  conveyed  home  to  his  distracted 
widow.  Here  the  voluptuous  eye  of  Douglas  fell 
upon  a  comely  daughter  of  Ferguson's,  and,  his  will 
in  these  days  being  supreme,  he  had  her  forcibly 
carried  off  to  Drumlanrig,  and  shut  up  in  the  castle. 
But  she  resisted  all  his  overtures,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  unfastened  window,  in  her  despair 
threw  it  open,  and,  leaping  therefrom,  fell  maimed 
and  crippled  on  the  ground  beneath.  Thus  injured  she 
was  conveyed  home.  Thereafter  her  betrothed,  the 
son  of  the  farmer  of  Auchencairn,  whether  disbelieving 
the  story  of  her  innocence,  or  deeming  her  injuries  to 
have  marred  her  appearance,  heartlessly  broke  off  the 
engagement. 

Losing  heart  at  such  a  dreadful  accumulation  of 
calamities,  she  married  a  worthless  fellow,  and  was  by 
him  dragged  down  into  direst  misery.  The  two  sons, 
in  whose  bosoms  burned  the  recollection  of  this  terrible 
chapter  of  outrages  on  their  household,  shot  at  the 
fiendish  author  of  it  as  he  passed  through  Thornhill  in 
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his  carriage,  without  accomplishing  their  purpose,  and 
were  banished  for  the  attempt.  Such  was  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  a  defenceless  people  at  this  dread  period 
of  our  country's  history. 

Probably  it  was  the  tradition  of  this  sad  story — 
though  the  narrative  and  the  poem  do  not  wholly 
agree  as  to  the  facts — that  supplied  the  material  for 
Hogg's  well-known  lamentation  entitled  "  The  Wife 
of  Crowle." 

He  says,  "  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  traditionary  story 
put  to  rhyme  without  any  addition."  It  forms  one  of 
the  eighteen  productions  embraced  in  The  Mountain 
Bard,  which  were  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  composed 
during  his  stay  at  Mitchellslacks,  and  published  about 
that  time. 

"  THE  WIFE  OF  CROWLE." 

I. 

"  And  aye  she  sat  by  the  cheek  of  the  grate, 
Pretending  to  shape  and  to  sew  ; 
And  she  looked  at  all  that  entered  the  hall, 
As  if  she  would  look  them  through. 

II. 
Her  hands  she  wrung  and  at  times  she  sung 

Some  wild  airs  for  the  dead  ; 
Then  'gan  to  tell  a  crazy  tale. 

She  told  it  for  a  meed. 

in. 
I  once  had  a  son,  but  now  he  is  gone, 

They  tore  my  son  from  me  ; 
His  life-blood  streamed  where  the  cormorant  screamed. 

On  the  wild  rocks  girt  by  the  sea. 
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IV. 

So  hard  his  lone  bed  and  unpillovvcd  his  head, 

For  the  dark  sea  cave  is  his  urn  ; 
The  cliff  flowers  weep  o'er  his  slumbers  so  deep, 

And  the  dead  lights  o'er  him  burn. 

V. 

Say  what  can  restore  the  form  that's  no  more. 

Or  illume  the  dead  set  eye  ? 
Yes,  a  wild  mother's  tears  and  a  wild  mother's  prayers, 

A  spirit  mav  force  from  the  sky. 

VI. 

When  the  sun  had  rose  high  and  the  season  gone  by. 

My  yearnings  continued  the  same  ; 
I  prayed  to  Heaven  both  morning  and  even'. 

To  send  my  son,  till  he  came. 

VII. 

One  evening  late  by  the  chimney  I  sat, 

I  dreamed  of  the  times  that  are  gone  ; 
Of  its  chirrup  so  eery  and  cricket  was  weary, 

All  silent  I  sat  and  alone. 

VIII. 

The  fire  burned  bright,  and  1  saw  by  the  light 

My  own  son  enter  the  hall  ; 
A  white  birchen  wand  he  held  in  his  hand, 

But  no  shadow  had  he  on  the  wall. 

IX. 

He  looked  at  the  flame  as  forward  he  came. 

All  steadfast  and  looked  not  away  ; 
His  motion  was  still,  as  the  mist  on  the  hill, 

And  his  colour  like  cold  white  clay. 

X. 

I  knew  him  full  well,  but  the  tones  of  the  bell, 

Which  quavered  at  midnight,  it  rung. 
So  stunned  me,  I  strove,  but  could  not  move 

My  hand,  my  foot,  or  my  tongue. 
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XI. 

Blood-drops  in  a  shower  then  fell  on  the  floor 
From  the  roof,  and  they  fell  upon  me  ; 

No  water  their  stain  could  wash  out  again, 
These  blood  drops  still  you  may  see. 

XII. 

His  form  still  grew,  and  the  flame  burned  blue  ; 

I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  embrace  ; 
But  he  turned  his  dead  eye,  so  hollow  and  dry, 

And  as  wistfully  gazed  on  my  face, 

XIII. 

That  my  heart  whirled  round,  the  walls  and  the  ground 

All  darkened,  no  more  could  I  see  ; 
But  each  finger's  point,  and  each  finger  joint. 

Grew  thick  as  the  joint  of  my  knee. 

XIV. 

I  wakened  ere  day,  but  my  son  was  away. 

No  word  to  me  had  he  said  ; 
Though  my  blood  was  boiling,  and  my  heart  recoiling, 

To  see  him  again  still  I  prayed. 

XV. 

And  oft  has  he  come  to  my  lonely  home, 

In  guise  that  might  adamant  melt  ; 
He  has  offered  his  hand  with  expression  so  bland. 

But  that  hand  could  never  be  felt. 

XVI. 

I've  often  seen  him  glide  so  close  by  my  side. 
On  his  grave-clothes  the  seams  I  could  trace  ; 

The  blood  from  a  wound  trickled  down  to  the  ground. 
And  a  napkin  w.-is  over  his  face. 

XVII. 

So  oft  have  I  seen  that  death-like  mien. 
It  has  somewhat  bewildered  my  brain  ; 

Yet,  though  chilled  with  affright  at  the  terrible  sight, 
I  long  still  to  see  it  again." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

PLACE-NAMES   AND   ANTIQUITIES. 

The  ancient  name  of  Closeburn,  as  is  well  known,  was 
Kylosbern,  generally  believed  to  have  meant  the  Church 
of  Osbern,  but  no  Saint  of  the  name  is  in  the  Calendar, 
though  we  have  it  repeated  in  a  slightly  varied  form  in 
Orbiston,  formerly  Osbernyston,  in  the  parish  of  Both- 
well,  in  Lanarkshire.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
name  it  has  been  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways — Closebern, 
Closburne,  Closeburne,  and  Cloisburn.  In  the  very 
able  work  on  Place  Names  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Johnstone,  B.D.,  published  by  D.  Douglas, 
Edinburgh,  in  1892,  we  find  the  following:  "A 
curiously  corrupted  name,  half  Celtic,  half  Danish,  is 
Closeburn,  in  Dumfriesshire.  It  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  either  a  close  or  a  burn.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  name  appears  as  Kylosbern,  though 
already  in  1278  it  has  donned  its  present  guise.  The 
early  form  shows  that  here  we  have  another  of  the 
superabundant  Celtic  Kils ;  only  this  was  the  '  Cell ' 
or  Church,  of  a  Norse  saint,  for  Osborne  is  in  the 
Norse  Asen-bjorn,  '  the  bearer  of  the  Asen  or 
gods.'" 
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Dalgarno  or  Dalgarnock. 

Dr.  Ramage,  at  page  173  of  Drumlanrig  and  the 
Douglases,  says  :  "  Even  the  name  of  the  parish  of 
Dalgarnock  is  of  Celtic  origin,  derived  from  Dail-garbh- 
chnoc,  '  the  field  of  the  rough  knoll ' — not  an  improper 
appellation  to  the  ancient  state  of  the  ridge  above  the 
spot  where  the  Church  of  Dalgarnock  was  founded. 
We  find  Dal  prefixed  to  many  place-names  in  Scot- 
land, such  as  Dalbeattie,  Dairy,  and  Dalkeith^ 

As  opposed  to  this  interpretation.  The  Scottish  Nation 
says  :  "  Dalgarno,  a  surname  originally  derived  from 
the  lands  of  Dalgarnock,  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  old 
family  of  Dalgarno  of  that  ilk,  however,  were  in  Aber- 
deenshire. The  name  is  now  corrupted  into  Dalgairns. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  prefix  Dal  is  not,  or,  at 
least  not  often,  as  generally  staled,  from  the  Saxon  dhal 
or  dale,  but  is  more  frequently  a  corruption  of  the 
Norman  del  or  de  la,  as  Dalmellington,  De  la  mouline 
ton,  '  of  the  town  of  the  mill.'  Dalgarnock  may  there- 
fore imply  Delgarnock,  or  de  la  garnoca,  '  of  the  large 
enclosure  of  cattle,'  game  in  old  French  signifying  a 
defence." 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Doctor's  reputation  as 
an  authority  on  such  subjects,  we  ask  if  this  is  not  the 
more  likely  meaning  of  the  two  .''  Do  not  the  holms  of 
Nith  present  a  very  likely  place  for  a  cattle  enclosure  ? 
and  does  not  the  fact  that  there  were  old-established 
'  trystes '  or  fairs  held  there  lend  force  to  the 
contention  ? 

There  never  were  houses  enough  about  the  place  to 
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justify  the  holding  of  a  fair  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  such 
markets,  apart  from  the  cattle  that  might  be  brought,  as 
in  the  case  of  Muir  of  Ord  and  Larbert.  We  also  find 
the  name  Game  still  applied  to  fields  behind  Nether- 
mains,  '  the  high  and  the  low  Games  Parks.'  That  these 
fields  were  enclosures  in  this  sense,  though  not  enclosures 
for  cattle,  is  evident,  as  there  are  still  fruit  trees  in  a 
semi-wild  condition  scattered  over  their  surfaces,  that 
bear  traces  of  having  been  at  some  former  period  in  a 
more  cultivated  condition. 

When  the  town  of  Thornhill  was  built,  an  effort 
was  made  to  name  it  New  Dalgarnock,  but  the  name 
never  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  the  general 
public. 

Bearing  on  the  subject  of  "  Place-Names  and  Anti- 
quities of  Closeburn,"  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
article  appeared  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  vol.  68,  page  504, 
date  1 806,  over  the  signature  "  Milo."  From  the 
biographical  sketch  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume  of 
Mr.  R.  Hiddlestone  and  the  high  position  he  attained 
to  as  an  authority  on  antiquities,  especially  on  Druidical 
remains,  and  the  very  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
the  parish  which  the  writer  of  the  notes  exhibits,  the 
reader  familiar  with  the  district  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  identifying  that  gentleman  with  the  author,  notwith- 
standing he  conceals  himself  under  this  nom  de  plume. 
"  IMilo  "  considered  that  the  observations  deserve  to  be 
placed  on  record,  for  in  a  generation  or  two  the  origins 
and  meanings  might  be  entirely  lost.  "  Even  then  " 
(1806),  he  added,  "they  are  hardly  understood."  If 
that  was  true  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  how 
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much  more  does  it  apply  to-day  ?  We  therefore  gladly 
give  them  a  place  here. 

"  Closeburn,  i.e.  Cella  Osborni. — The  Romans  always 
pronounced  the  letter  '  C  '  in  the  same  manner  as  we  pro- 
nounce '  K,'  and  the  word  Cella  is  not  pronounced  Sella, 
but  Kella.  The  true  etymology  of  the  name  of  this 
parish  is  Cella  Osborni,  i.e.  the  Chapel  of  Osborn." 

"  Kirkpatrick,  i.e.  Cella  Patrici,  the  Chapel  of  Patrick. 
The  remains  of  this  chapel  can  still  be  distinctly  traced. 
It  has  given  name  to  the  farm  on  which  it  stands,  as  also 
to  the  very  ancient  family  of  Closeburn,  who  from  time 
immemorial  (till  within  twenty  years  past)  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  parish." 

"  Kilfaddock,  i.e.  Cella  Faddoci,  the  Chapel  of 
Faddoch.  It  has  given  name  to  a  small  farm  adjoining 
to  that  of  Kirkpatrick.  Tradition  is  silent  respecting 
this  chapel,  nor  does  any  vestige  of  it  remain." 

"  Croalchapel. — This  chapel  has  given  name  to  a 
small  village  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Closeburn 
Lime  Works.  The  foundations  can  still  be  traced. 
This  parish  has  been  fruitful  in  saints  and  chapels,  but 
the  preponderating  saint  appears  to  have  been  St.  Osbern, 
and  it  is  probable  the  present  parochial  church  stands  on 
the  ruins  of  his  chapel."* 

"Closeburn  Castle. — This  venerable  edifice  is  still  in  a 
good  state  of  repair.  It  is  very  strong,  and  from  its 
situation  almost  impregnable.  Before  the  loch  was 
drained  it  must  have  been  almost  surrounded  with 
water,  except  at  one  narrow  point,  where  tradition  says 

'  A  new   church  has  been  erected  near  to  the  site  of  the  old  one  ; 
the  belfry  only  of  the  latter  now  remains. 
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there  was  a  drawbridge.  The  peiiinsulated  spot  on 
which  the  Castle  stands  measures  about  five  acres,  and 
was  often  resorted  to  by  the  tenants  on  the  estate,  with 
their  cattle,  to  avoid  predatory  incursions.  The  time 
when  the  Castle  was  built  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  be  of 
considerable  antiquity.  The  Kilpatricks  of  Closeburn 
are  in  possession  of  a  charter  granted  by  Robert  Bruce ; 
a  Roger  Kilpatrick  was  present  with  him  when  he  slew 
'  Cummin  '  at  Dumfries.  The  King  came  out  of  the 
Church,  and  said,  '  I  think  I  hae  slain  Cummin '  ; 
says  Roger,  '  Have  you  left  the  business,  with  I  think  ."^ ' 
on  which  he  went  and  dispatched  him.  From  this 
exploit  the  Kilpatricks  have  their  motto,  viz.  :  '  I  hae 
sicker'd  him.'"  (The  present-day  rendering  is  'I  mak' 
siccar.') 

"Closeburn  Town. — There  is  now  only  a  cottage  or 
two  standing,  and  these  are  of  modern  execution.  The 
ruins  of  an  old  house  called  the  Vault  are  still  very 
distinct.  Within  these  36  years  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
joiner.  At  a  little  distance  stands  the  market  cross,  still 
entire.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  this  was  the 
market  town  of  the  barony.  The  vault  aforesaid  consists 
of  an  upper  and  lower  apartment,  and  has  been  strongly 
built.  The  writer  of  the  statistical  account  of  this 
parish  probably  alludes  to  the  vault  when  he  says, 
'The  old  Castle  of  Closeburn  is  in  ruins.'  The 
situation  of  this  building  in  a  plain  field  overlooking 
the  market  ground,  as  also  |_its  diminutive  size,  render  it 
improbable  that  it  was  the  family  residence.  It  is  more 
likely  the  lower  apartment  was  a  prison,  in  which  those 
who  committed  any  outrage  at  the   market  were  con- 
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fined  ;  and  the  upper  apartment  destined  for  the 
residence  of  the  Baron  Bailie,  and  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  chieftain  when  attending  the 
market."' 

"DuUart,  i.e.  Dull-Ward. — Tradition  says  there  was 
a  prison  here,  though  no  vestige  of  it  remains.  If  it 
was  so,  the  name  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  farm  of 
Dullart — now  included  in  the  lands  of  Gilchristland — 
adjoins  to  Cree-hope  (not  Crichup,  as  generally  written) 
Linn  ;  and  abundance  of  recesses  for  a  prison  may  have 
been  found  there." 

"  Dull  enough. — This  etymology  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  doubtful,  and  therefore  I  have  contented  myself 
with  mentioning  it." 

"Camp-Hill. — As  the  name  clearly  imports,  there  has 
been  a  camp  on  this  hill,  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  fortifications  consist  of 
an  earthen  rampart  and  fosse.  This  hill  has  given  name 
to  a  farm  on  which  it  stands,  as  also  a  river  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  commonly,  though  very  erroneously,  called 
'  Campbell  Water.' "  Still  more  erroneously,  but  with 
greater  ease,  now  named  '  Cample  Water.'  "  The 
name  of  the  hill,  the  farm  on  which  it  stands,  and  the 
river  which  both  skirts  and  intersects  the  said  farm, 
are  radically  the  same.  This  camp  appears  to  be  of 
great  antiquity,  for  no  tradition  exists  respecting  it." 

"Temple  Land. — On  a  projecting  point  towards  Kirk- 
Bog,  on  the  banks  of  Camphill  Water,  and  within  half 

All  that  remains  to  mark  the  place  whereon  this  township  stood 
is  a  spring  well,  from  which  doubtless  the  people  had  their  supply  of 
water  ;   but  the  field  still  bears  the  name  of  'Closcburn  Town  Park.' 
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a  mile  of  the  old  Kirk  of  Dalgarnock,  stands  a  Druidical 
Temple.  If  not  lately  demolished,  two  of  the  circular 
stones  are  still  standing.  I  have  surveyed  them  a 
hundred  times,  and  hope  they  still  remain.  It  is 
situated,  as  all  druidical  temples  in  that  vicinity  are, 
within  sight  of  Tynron  Dun,  where,  tradition  says,  the 
druidical  primate  kindlcei  his  fire  on  the  stated  festivals 
in  honour  of  Belus.  This  temple  has  given  name  to 
the  farm  on  which  it  stands." 

"  Laws  Cairn. — This  cairn  is  situated  about  a  mile  to 
the  north-east  of  the  old  Castle  of  Closeburn.  It  is 
probably  the  sepulchral  monument  of  a  man  named 
Law,  or  it  may  have  been  the  place  where  the  Chieftains 
of  Closeburn  held  their  courts  and  administered  justice. 
I  think  the  latter  is  more  probable." 

"  Auchin  Cairn. — This  immense  cairn  is  situated  about 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  former.  Its  name 
imports  the  lioly  or  consecrated  cairn,  and  clearly  points  it 
out  as  one  of  the  rude  and  immense  masses  dedicated 
to  Eelus  in  the  times  of  druidism.  It  has  afforded 
materials  for  building  from  time  immemorial  and  will  still 
be  considered,  even  in  its  present  diminished  state,  as  a 
stupendous  monument  of  human  exertion." 

"  Gabin  Muir. — The  last  mentioned  cairn  stands  on 
this  muir,  which  is  about  six  miles  in  length.  From 
the  one  extremity  to  the  other  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
road  may  be  traced.  How  it  came  to  be  called  Gabin 
muir  is  not  known.  The  road  across  the  hill  opened  a 
passage  for  the  Romans  from  the  fertile  district  of 
Annandale  to  that  of  Nithsdale,  and  led  directly  from 
Burnswark  to  the  strong  Roman  Fort  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Drumlanrig,  named  Tibberii  Muir "  (now 
Tibbers  Muir).  "  A  road  of  such  importance,  and  across 
a  rugged  and  heathy  mountain,  was  likely  to  be  often 
disputed  ;  such  in  fact  seems  to  have  been  the  case, 
from  the  great  number  of  sepulchral  tumuli  which 
everywhere  present  themselves,  particularly  towards  the 
summit,  where  it  is  likely  the  conflict  would  be  most 
obstinate. 

"This  scene  has  often  recalled  to  my  mind  the  beauti- 
ful words  of  Ossian  :  '  Where  the  grey  stones  rise 
among  the  heath  to  mark  the  graves  of  departed 
heroes.'  Perhaps  some  Roman  General  may  have  been 
slain  here  of  the  name  of  Gabinius,  and  from  this  the 
hill  may  have  been  called  Gabin  Muir,  i.e.  Gabinii 
Murus." 

"  Cairn. — This  farm  is  about  a  mile  to  the  south  ot 
Auchincairn,  so  called  from  a  Druidical  Cairn  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
firm  steading.  This  farm  reaches  to  Bal-Auchin  Linn, 
commonly,  but  very  erroneously,  written  Ballachin.^' 

"The  Linn  of  Bal-Auchin  is  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Druidical  Cairn  aforesaid, 
and  is  next  to  be  treated  of." 

"Bal-Auchin,  i.e.  the  consecrated  residence,  or 
Druid's  house. — On  which  side  of  the  Linn  the  Druid's 
house  stood  must  now  be  matter  of  mere  conjecture, 
but  from  the  name  it  is  certain  it  did  stand  here  ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  assert  that  a  more  romantic  or  beauti- 
ful spot  is  not  In  Scotland." 

"  Auld-Girth. — The  farm  so  named  Is  contiguous  to 
Bal-Auchin    Linn,    which    for    half  a    mile    forms    the 
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boundary  betwixt  it  and  the  farm  of  Cairn  before  men- 
tioned. Girth  is  a  Gaelic  word,  signifying  a  sanctified 
circle,  and  served  the  same  purposes  in  the  time  of 
Druidism  that  the  Cilies  of  Refuge  did  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  The  man-slayer  who  took  shelter 
within  this  consecrated  circle  or  Girth,  was  secure 
against  the  avenger  of  blood,  and  could  not  be  brought 
thence  for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  being  legally 
tried.  These  Girths  were  always  situated  near  the 
Druid's  residence,  whose  presence  was  necessary  to 
restrain  the  incensed  avenger  of  blood,  and  who  was 
besides  supreme  judge  in  all  civil  matters  as  well  as 
religious.  There  are  several  Girths  in  the  County  of 
Dumfries,  viz. :  Apple-Girth,  T/iuntJer-Girlk"  (now  called 
Tunder-Garth),  "  Gink-Head,  Auld-Girth,  etc.  These 
Girths  are  also  frequent  in  the  Hebrides.  From  the 
Auld  given  to  this  Girth,  there  was  probably  another 
Girtli  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  more  recent  date,  but 
tradition  is  totally  silent  on  this  head." 

"Bar  Brugh,  i.e.  the  Defence-Fort. — This  is  an 
immense  mass  of  stones  contiguous  to  the  farm  of 
Cairn,  and  situated  on  a  narrow  plain  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Bar-Hill,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  river 
Nith.  This  burgh  completely  guards  the  entrance  to 
the  parish  from  the  south-east.  This  Fort,  both  from 
its  name  and  the  uncemented  materials  of  which  it  has 
been  composed,  must  be  of  great  antiquity.  Though 
now  one  mass  of  ruin,  an  accurate  observer  may  easily 
discern  that  this  Fort  was  of  circular  form." 

"Dinins,  i.e.  Dun-Inis,  or  the  Inch-hill"  (now  pro- 
nounced   Dinning). — "  This   is   a  beautiful   little    mote 
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covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  almost  insulated  by 
the  river  Nith  before  it  was  transferred  to  its  present 
channel  about  half  a  mile  to  the  southward.  The  mote 
was  an  indispensable  emblem  of  feudal  authority.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  stands  a  village  named  Gateside. 
Here  the  family  of  Closeburn  held  their  Baron  Courts, 
and  hither  the  clients  and  dependents  of  that  family 
resorted  to  have  their  causes  determined.  This,  within 
these  fifty  years,  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  parish  to  '  putt,'  wrestle,  run,  leap,  etc." 

"  Lifting  Stane. — This  is  the  name  of  a  small  farm  very 
near  the  aforesaid  village.  Lifting  large  stones  or  heavy 
weights  was  one  of  the  amusements  of  our  ancestors. 
Near  the  general  rendezvous  stood  a  large  stone  with  an 
iron  handle  run  into  it,  for  trying  the  strength  of  the 
different  competitors.  The  name  of  this  farm  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  mote  and  village  aforesaid  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  Lifting-Stane  stood  here." 

"  Auchin-Leck,  i.e.  Sacra  Rupes,  or  the  Holy  Stone. — 
The  other  antiquities  before  mentioned  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  and  attentively  considered,  but  never  chanced  to  be 
on  the  farm  oi  Auchinleck.  From  the  peculiar  emphasis 
of  the  name,  I  should  suppose  this  Holy  Stone  to  be 
one  of  the  '  Rocking  Stones'  so  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Druidism.  They  were  so  equally  poised  as  to  vibrate  at 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  finger,  but  remained  immov- 
able though  the  whole  strength  of  the  body  was  applied. 

They  were  used  by  Druids  to  extort  confession  from 
culprits,  and  were  successful  when  every  other  artifice 
failed.     The  Rocking  Stone  was  the  dernier  ressort." 

"  Knock-an-stang,  i.e.  the  Stang  Hill. — Riding  the  stang 
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is  a  Scandinavian  custom  of  great  antiquity,  and  can  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  ninth  century.  This  was  the 
severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted,  and  always 
entailed  indelible  disgrace." 

The  Scandinavians  called  it  the  Nidd  Stang,  i.e.  the 
Pole  of  Disgrace.  Nothing  can  set  the  high  disgrace  of 
this  punishment  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  the 
following  circumstance.  An  ancient  king  of  England 
(I  do  not  recollect  his  name,  though  I  recollect  the 
passage  most  particularly)  summoned  his  barons  to 
attend  him  in  arms  against  a  certain  day  under  the  pain 
of  nidding,  i.e.  of  riding  the  stang.  Riding  the  stang  is 
a  punishment  known  and  sometimes  inflicted  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  not  above  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  a 
blacksmith,  who  had  been  too  intimate  with  a  tailor's 
wife,  ride  the  stang. 

Our  ancestors  had  their  Knock-an-Law,  i.e.  the  Hill  of 
Justice  ;  their  Knock-an-Eric,  i.e.  the  Hill  of  Pleas  ;  their 
IVithie-Laws  and  Gallow-Laws,  i.e.  the  Execution  Hill, 
etc.  ;  they  had  also  their  Druidical  Cairns  and  their 
Duns  or  Hills.  From  the  name  of  this  hill,  there 
cannot  remain  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  hill  appropriated 
for  riding  the  stang. 

Justice  was  always  administered  and  punishment 
inflicted  on  an  eminence,  that  it  might  be  attended  with 
all  publicity. 


CHAPTER     V. 

CLOSEBURN   CASTLE   AND   THE   FAMILY 
OF   KIRKPATRICK. 

Francis  Grose,  F.A.S.,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Scotland, 
published  in  1797,  gives  a  very  minute  description  ot 
Closeburn  Castle  as  it  was  at  that  time,  but  of  recent 
years  a  portion  has  been  added  to  adapt  it  more  to 
modern  ideas  and  conveniences,  without  in  any  great 
measure  destroying  its  original  appearance.  At  present, 
and  for  many  years  back,  it  has  been  occupied  by  the 
factor  of  the  estate.  Judging  from  the  sketch  that 
accompanies  Grose's  description,  the  place  is  now  very 
much  improved,  both  in  the  architecture  of  the  pile  itself 
and  in  the  surrounding  grounds.  The  sketch  was  made 
in  1787. 

In  his  article  he  begins  by  stating  that  its  situation  is 
about  twelve  miles  from  Dumfries  and  that  it  stands  on 
the  east  side  of  a  loch  about  eight  acres  in  extent. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  place  know  that  the 
loch  was  drained  in  i  859,  and  that  now 

"...  in  its  place 
A  me.idow  stretches  firm  and  dry, 
Where  waving  crops  the  reeds  replace. 
That  grew  luxuriant  rank  and  high." 
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"  It  is,"  says  Grose,  "  perhaps  the  oldest  inhabited 
tower  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  F'rom  the  plan  on 
which  it  was  built  and  the  style  of  the  mouldings  of  the 
door,  which  are  the  only  ancient  ornaments  now 
remaining  about  the  building,  it  seems  that  the  date  of 
its  construction  cannot  be  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

"The  building  is  a  lofty  quadrilateral  tower, all  vaulted; 
the  lower  apartment  was  a  souterrain  (underground 
passage),  the  walls  of  which  are  about  twelve  feet  thick  ; 
the  door  is  under  a  circular  arch,  with  zig-zag  or 
dancette  moulding  rudely  cut  out  of  the  hard  granite; 
the  only  communication  with  the  hall  was  by  a  trap 
door ;  the  second  floor  originally  consisted  of  a  hall  ; 
the  approach  to  the  door  was  by  a  ladder  that  was  taken 
in  at  any  time,  the  present  outer  stairs  being  a  very 
modern  erection,  though  the  old  iron  door  is  still 
remaining."  ' 

This  hall  was  probably  the  dining  room,  the  guard 
chamber,  and  dormitory  of  the  garrison,  when  invested 
with  an  enemy ;  a  small  turnpike  stair,  built  in  the  wall, 
led  to  the  principal  apartment,  for  the  Lord  or  Gover- 
nor of  the  Castle.  The  fire  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  as  there  is  only  one  stack  of  C/iimnies,  which 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Above  the  hall  there  are  two  series  of  chambers, 
divided  by  oaken  floors  ;  and  over  them  an  arched 
roof  crowns  the  building,  which  was  covered  with  slate 
by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  who  repaired  and 
inhabited  this  tower  after  his  house  was  burned  down. 
'  See  Illustration. 
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A  way^  fenced  with  a  parapet,  goes  round  the  top. 
The  measures  of  this  building  are  thirty-three  feet  six 
inches  from  north  to  south  ;  forty-five  feet  six  inches 
from  east  to  west.  Its  height  to  the  battlements  is 
forty-six  feet  nine  inches.  There  is  no  escutcheon  or 
armorial  bearings  on  it, — an  additional  proof  of  its 
antiquity,  as  it  is  not  probable  the  Lord  of  the  Castle 
would  have  omitted  placing  his  arms  on  some  con- 
spicuous part,  had  it  been  the  custom  so  to  do  when  it 
was  erected. 

By  a  charter,  the  original  of  which  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  James  Kirkpatrick,  it  appears  that  Ivan  de 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Kylosberne,  obtained  a  Charter  of  Con- 
firmation of  the  lands  (which  formerly  belonged  to  his 
ancestors)  from  Alexander  II.  in  1232. 

A  successor  of  Ivan's,  Roger  de  Kirkpatrick,  whom 
'  Buchanan  '  calls  Roger  a  cella  Patricii,  was  amongst 
the  first  who  stood  up  for  Brus,  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  smiting  the  Red  Cummying  at  Dumfries. 
This  Roger  de  Kirkpatrick  went  into  the  Church  at 
Dumfries  exclaiming,  "77/  mak'  siccar'"  (that  is,  sure), 
and  then  gave  John  Cummying  several  stabs  with  a  dag- 
ger ;  from  which  act  some  of  the  family  have  since  used 
the  dagger  for  their  crest,  and  the  words  "77/  mak!  shear" 
for  their  motto.  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  succeeded  his 
father  Roger  in  the  barony  of  Closeburn,  where,  for  his 
and  his  father's  services  to  the  Brus  family,  he  obtained 
the  lands  of  Bradburgh  (now  pronounced  Barbrugh),  in 
the  Sheriffdom  of  Dumfries,  as  appears  from  the 
charter  of  Robert  Brus,  bearing  date  Lochmaben,  Jan. 
4th,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign.     Sir  Thomas 
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was  succeeded  by  his  son  Windfridus  de  Kirkpatrick, 
who  got  the  lands  of  Torthorold  by  his  marriage  with 
Isabel,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  David  de 
Torthorold,  the  last  of  that  ancient  race.  His  son  Sir 
Thomas  resigned  the  lands  of  Closeburn  and  Bradburgh 
into  the  hands  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  Earl  of 
Fife,  and  Governor  of  Scotland,  for  a  new  charter  of 
Taslzie  (Tailzie)  to  himselt  and  heirs  male,  at  Air  (Ayr), 
the  14th  October,  1409,  and  in  the  year  1428,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  west  by 
King  James  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Roger  Kirkpatrick,  of  Closeburn,  the  impression  of 
whose  seal,  it  is  said,  is  extant  to  a  deed  in  1435,  ^'^• 
a  saltire  and  chief;  the  last  charged  with  three  cushions, 
crest,  and  a  hand  ami  dagger,  supported  by  two  lions 
guardant.     Roger  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Thomas. 

In  148 1  Parliament  met  in  Edinburgh  on  2nd 
April,  when,  among  other  regulations,  the  Laird  of 
Closeburn  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Lochma- 
ben  Castle  ;  from  this  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  James  Kirk- 
patrick, Bart.,  who  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  occupy 
the  ancestral  estates,  was  lineally  descended.  Sir  James 
died  at  Capenoch  on  7  June,  1 804. 

Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  relates  a  somewhat  amus- 
ing story  of  the  family  of  the  Kirkpatricks,  to  a  branch 
of  which  he  himself  belonged.  It  was  the  custom  in 
olden  times,  as  Scott  reminds  us  in  Old  Mortality,  to 
lock  the  gates  and  admit  no  visitors  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner.  One  day  Sharpe  was  with  Sir  Thomas 
in  the  gallery  of  the  old  mansion  which  was  afterwards 
burned,    when    he    inquired    of   the    Baronet    who    a 
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certain  portrait  that  was  decked  with  ribbons  was 
supposed  to  represent.  Sir  Thomas  replied,  "  He 
was  a  son  of  this  family,  a  merchant  in  London,  and 
came  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  brother,  but  happened  to 
arrive  at  dinner  time,  when  the  gates  were  locked  and 
the  keys  carried  to  the  hall.  Knocking  a  while,  the 
Laird  sent  out  word  that  at  such  a  time  he  would  not 
open  to  the  King.  '  Well,'  said  the  merchant,  '  tell 
my  brother  I'll  put  a  better  dinner  past  his  beard  than 
ever  stood  at  his  board.'  Proceeding  to  Drumlanrig, 
where  his  sister  was  Lady,  and  by  which  time  the  dinner 
was  over,  he  got  ready  admittance,  and  the  Oueensberry 
family  was  enriched  with  an  inheritance  of  no  small 
value  that  originally  was  intended  for  the  house  of 
Closeburn." 

Sir  James  sold  the  estate  to  the  Rev.  Stuart 
Menteth,  A.M.,  rector  of  Barrowby  in  Lincolnshire,  the 
male  heir  and  representative  of  the  ancient  Earls  of 
Menteth  of  that  surname.  Grose  adds  that  '  this 
gentleman  has  built  himself  a  handsome  seat  near  the 
Castle,  in  midst  of  a  beautiful  plantation.' 

Such  in  substance,  and  nearly  in  full,  is  Captain 
Grose's  account  of  this  celebrated  old  keep.  The  de- 
scription architecturally  is,  we  presume,  correct  for  the 
time  to  which  it  refers,  but  the  historical  or  legendary 
portion  is  not  absolutely  free  from  error  in  those  parts 
where  an  Englishman  unversed  in  the  Doric  was  bound 
to  fail. 

The  description  of  the  slaying  of  Comyn  and  the 
words  that  passed  between  Bruce  and  Kirkpatrick  do 
not  quite  accord  with  authentic  sources,  any  more  than 
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is  the  historic  "  I  male'  siccar"  faithfully  represented  by 
the  "fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight,"  the  antiquarian.  We 
must  allow  for  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
author  laboured. 

Though  Bruce  expressed  the  fear  lest  he  had  slain 
Comyn,  the  unerring  aim  of  that  strong  arm  had  left  no 
uncertainty,  and  Scott's  lines  very  correctly  state  the 
position,  when  he  says  : 

"  Vain  Kirkp.ilrick's  bloody  dirk, 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work." 

The  Scots  Magazine,  Maidment's  Topographical  Col- 
lections, and  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  all 
contain  interesting  matter  bearing  on  Closeburn,  but 
none  of  them  more  interesting  or  more  correct  than 
Grose  in  his  own  particular  line.  He  peregrinated  all 
over  Scotland  ;  his  work  is  a  most  creditable  production, 
and  no  small  acquisition  to  any  library.  Burns  good 
humouredly  warned  his  countrymen  that : 

"A  chiel's  amang  ye  takin'  notes, 
An'  faith  he'll  print  it. 

If  in  your  bounds  ye  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight, 
O'  stature  short,  but  genius  bright. 

That's  him,  mark  weel — 
And  wow  !   he  has  an  unco  sleight 

O'  cauk  and  keel. 

By  some  auld,  hoolet-haunted  biggin' 

Or  Kirk  deserted  o'  its  riggin'. 

It's  ten  tae  ane  ye'll  find  him  snug  in 

Some  eldritch  part 
Wi'  deils,  they  say,  Lord  save's,  colleaguin 

At  some  black  art." 
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The  following  description  of  Closeburn  Castle  is 
transcribed  from  Mr.  Black's  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  which  forms  part  of  M'Farlane's  collection  : 

"  Upon  the  west  side  of  this  parish  Closburn  Church 
is  situated — a  little  fabric,  but  well  built — near  unto 
which  is  the  loch  of  Closburn,  upon  the  east  side 
whereof  stands  the  dwelling-house  of  the  lords  of  Clos- 
burn :  which  hath  been  a  very  considerable  strength  of 
old,  by  bringing  the  loch  of  Closburn  about  it  ;  whence 
it  is  called  Closburn,  because  enclosed  with  water  or 
burn."  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  derivation  of 
the  name,  though  quite  a  natural  conclusion  to  arrive  at, 
at  first  sight.  Mr.  M'Farlane  continues :  "  This  loch 
is  of  great  deepness,  and  was  measured  on  the  ice  eight 
acres,  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  bog.  The  fish  of  this 
loch  are  for  the  most  part  eels,  with  some  great  pikes, 
which  for  lack  of  food,  eat  up  all  the  young."  We 
cannot  allow  even  the  fish  of  the  parish  to  be  libelled  ; 
the  custom  referred  to  is  quite  common  in  other 
piscatorial  centres,  even  in  the  sea. 

"  At  the  side  of  the  loch  there  was  of  late  discovered 
a  fountain  of  medicinal  water,  which,  as  Moffat  Well, 
yields  silver  and  produces  the  other  effects  thereof. 
It  is  esteemed,  in  dry  weather,  stronger  than  Moffat 
Well,  by  reason  of  the  great  abundance  of  sulphur 
putridim,  sal  ammoniacum,  and  antimony  there  ;  so 
that  one  cannot  dig  in  a  great  part  of  the  bog  but 
the  water  has  such  a  tang  on  the  tongue  as  the 
well.  A  further  account  of  it  is  left  to  the  physicians, 
when  they  have  the  convenience  to  make  a  trial  of 
jt."     We    can    very    distinctly    recall    many    instances 
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when  a  number  of  youths,  of  whom  the  writer  was  one, 
freely  vented  their  anathemas  on  the  man  who  dis- 
covered this  well.  To  be  sent  there,  by  parental  fiat, 
on  a  spring  morning,  with  instructions  to  gulp  down 
three  cupfuls  of  the  water  before  breakfast,  and,  lest 
you  might  grow  fond  of  it  and  indulge  unduly,  to  have 
a  senior  standing  guard  over  you,  was  no  small  matter. 
O  the  recollection  of  it  !  anti  yet  the  discovery  to  be 
chronicled  by  us.     What  an  irony  of  fate  ! 

"  There  is  also  within  a  mile  of  Closburn  House 
another  loch,  called  Loch  Atrick,  but  little  remarkable 
about  it.  About  the  place  of  Closburn,  and  in  other 
places  of  the  barony,  is  some  store  of  oak  wood.  There 
are  also  two  great  kairns,  the  one  in  the  Moorfield, 
the  other  in  the  Infield,  near  unto  them,  whence  the 
bounds  are  called  Akencairn,  which  are  two  ancient 
monuments,  although  no  account  of  them  can  be  given. 
In  digging  at  Closburn  in  1789  an  ancient  metal  vessel, 
holding  near  a  pint,  was  found  ;  in  shape  it  much  re- 
sembled a  modern  cream  pot." 

Though  not  correct  in  some  points,  this  quaint  old 
account  is  full  of  interest  to  all  who  take  heed  of  such 
matters. 

The  Castle  Loch,  which  of  late  years  has  been  much 
reduced  in  size,  since  it  all  but  surrounded  the  castle, 
was  wholly  drained  in  1859.  A  number  of  relics  of 
former  days  were  found  in  the  process  of  draining  ; 
amongst  other  articles  was  an  oak  canoe  1 2  feet  long 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  now  in  the 
Antiquarian  Museum  at  Edinburgh.  There  were  also 
found  one  or  two  metal  pots  of  the  three-footed  gipsy 
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pattern,  and  the  carcase  of  a  pony  in  a  marvellous  state 
of  preservation,  even  to  the  very  shoes.  At  what 
period  this  pony  met  its  fate  nobody  knows,  but  it  must 
have  been  many  years  prior  to  discovery  ;  probably  it 
had  gone  through  the  ice. 

Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  under  date  4th  March, 
1756,  writing  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  com- 
munication appears  in  the  Society's  Transactions,  Vol.  49, 
Part  II.,  of  that  year,  and  which  is  also  included  in  Dr. 
Ramage's  volume,  describes  a  violent  agitation  that 
manifested  itself  in  the  waters  of  Closeburn  Loch  a 
short  time  prior  to  the  date  of  his  letter.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  down  of  the  mansion-house — 
which  untoward  event  occurred  on  24th  August,  1748, 
through  the  carelessness  of  some  drunken  servants — 
Sir  Thomas  was  then  living  at  the  Castle,  and  had 
therefore  ample  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  com- 
motion he  describes. 

"  Closeburn,  4th  March,  1756. 

"  About  a  quarter  before  nine  on  Sunday  morning 
(21st  February,  1756)  we  were  alarmed  with  an 
unusual  motion  in  the  waters  of  Closeburn  Loch. 
The  first  thing  that  appeared  to  me  in  this  wonder- 
ful scene  was  a  strong  convulsion  and  agitation  of  the 
waters  from  the  west  side  of  the  loch  towards  the 
middle,  when  they  turned  and  wheeled  about  in  a 
strange  manner.  From  thence  proceeded  two  large 
currents  formed  like  a  river,  which  ran  with  swiftness 
and  rapidity  beyond  all  description,  quite  contrary 
ways,  one  from  the  middle  to  the  south-east  and  the 
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other  to  the  north-east  points  of  the  loch.  There  they 
were  stopt  short,  as  the  banks  are  pretty  high,  and 
obliged  to  turn,  which  occasioned  a  prodigious  tumbling 
and  agitation  at  both  ends  of  the  water.  There  was 
likewise  a  current,  which  rose  sometimes  considerably 
above  the  surface  near  the  west  side,  that  I  frequently 
observed  running  with  great  velocity  an  hundred  yards 
to  the  southward  and  returning  in  a  moment  with  as 
great  velocity  the  other  way.  What  I  noticed,  in  the 
next  place,  was  the  tossing  of  the  waters  in  the  ponds, 
which  were  more  or  less  moved  as  the  agitations  of  the 
loch  came  nearer  the  side  or  kept  a  greater  distance 
from  it.  But  as  it  is  beyond  my  capacity  to  give  a 
particular  description  of  all  that  happened  upon  this 
occasion,  I  shall  conclude  with  telling  you  that  the 
agitation  and  current  above-mentioned  continued  with- 
out intermission  for  at  least  three  and  a  half  or  four 
hours,  when  they  began  to  abate  a  little  in  their 
violence,  though  they  were  not  quite  over  at  sunset. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  this  strange 
phenomenon  was  renewed  on  Monday  morning  a  little 
before  nine,  and  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  the 
motion  of  the  waters  was  not  near  so  violent  as  the 
day  before.  What  is  very  remarkable,  there  was  not 
the  least  breath  or  gale  of  wind  on  Sunday  till  one 
o'clock,  a  circumstance  which  baulked  us  not  a  little  in 
our  observations." 

This  strange  and  violent  disturbance  was  felt  all 
over  the  South  of  Scotland.  By  some,  it  has  been 
thought  to  have  been  co-temporary  with  the  disastrous 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  but  the  dates  do   not  agree, — 
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that  memorable  convulsion  occurring  the  previous  year 

(1755)- 

In  the   case   of  the  Closeburn  agitation,  the   people 

who  were  on  the  way  to  church  were  so  terror-stricken 

that  they  declined  to  go  inside  the   building,  and  the 

minister  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson)  conducted  the  services 

in  the  churchyard  ;  such  was  the  reluctance  to  enter  a 

building    of  any    size    until    the  tremor  of   the   earth 

subsided. 

Another  singular  phenomenon,  though  of  a  different 
nature,  occurred  in  Nithsdale  in  July,  1783,  when  a 
vast  water-spout,  accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder 
and  lightning,  emptied  itself  in  the  district,  doing  fear- 
ful damage  to  the  country  side,  particularly  in  Scarr 
Water. 

Describing  this  remarkable  occurrence,  a  writer  of  the 
period  says, — "  Herds  of  cattle  and  their  keepers  were 
surrounded  suddenly  ;  people  at  work  were  obliged  to 
flee  for  shelter,  and  were  in  danger  oi  being  enclosed  ; 
hay  and  timber  were  carried  off ;  one  stone  bridge,  and 
a  house,  with  the  wool  of  1 200  sheep,  were  swept  away ; 
and  dreadful  gulfs  of  whole  acres  were  made  on  the 
face  of  the  hills." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CHURCHES  OF  CLOSEBURN  AND  DALGARNOCK. 

The  parish  of  Closeburn,  as  at  present  constituted, 
comprehends  the  old  parish  of  Kylosbern  with  that 
of  Dalgarnock,  which  originally  all  but  surrounded 
Closeburn.  They  were  united  finally  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  sanctiologies  do  not  recognise  such  a 
saint  as  Osbern,  and  in  looking  elsewhere  for  an  Osbern, 
though  a  less  sacred  person,  we  find  that  there  was  such 
an  one,  a  vassal  of  Robert  de  Bruce,  in  1138. 
(Charleton's  Whitby,  94  ;  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  New 
Ed.,  vol.  v.,  p.  167.) 

The  Church  of  Closeburn  was  granted  to  the  monks 
of  Kelso  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Closeburn.  This  donation  was  confirmed  by 
Walter,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1 232.  Adam  de  Kil- 
patrick  afterwards  claimed  a  right  to  this  church,  but 
the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Kelso  were  the  true  patrons 
of  the  Church  of  Closeburn.  The  son  and  heir  of 
Adam  confirmed  this  adjudication.  The  Abbots  and 
monks  of  Kelso  granted  a  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Close- 
burn  to  Adam  Culenhat  of  Closeburn  for  the  yearly 
payment  of  fifty  marks  and  a  half,  with  several  services 
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additional  thereto.  When  these  monks  estimated  their 
estate  in  the  fourteenth  century,  they  claimed  the  Church 
of  Closeburn  as  their  own,  which  formerly  was  worth 
;^26  6s.  8d.  yearly,  and  in  addition,  forty  acres  of  land 
in  the  manor  of  Closeburn,  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  a  '  brew  house  and  other  easements,'  which  were  let 
for  two  marks. 

After  the  Reformation  the  patronage  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  of  Closeburn,  along  with  other 
churches  which  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Kelso,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  went  to  the  predecessor  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh.  Charles  I.  purchased  the  whole  from  the 
Earl  of  Roxburgh,  and  transferred  them  in  1637  to  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway.  This  grant  in  1637  was  ratified 
by  the  Parliament  of  1662,  notwithstanding  which, 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn  obtained  in  1671  a 
charter  of  his  barony  of  Closeburn,  and  with  it  the 
patronage  of  the  united  kirks  of  Closeburn  and  Dal- 
garno.  This  charter  was  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of 
1672.  In  the  parish  of  Closeburn  there  was  formerly 
a  chapel  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  farm  and  village  ;  the  ruins  of 
the  chapel  on  the  farm  being  traceable  during  the 
last  century.  The  old  Church  of  Dalgarnock  stood  on 
a  large  and  beautiful  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Nith,  and  was  granted  to  the  monks  of  Holyrood 
House  by  Edgar,  the  son  of  Duvenald  of  Stranith, 
which  grant  was  confirmed  by  William  the  Lion.  They 
continued  to  hold  this  church  till  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation,  the  cure  being  served  by  a  vicar. 

Andrew,  the  vicar  of  Dalgarnock,  having  sworn  fealty 
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to  Edward  I.,  obtained  in  1296  a  precept  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Dumfries,  to  restore  him  to  his  property.  After  the 
Reformation,  the  patronage  of  Dalgarnoclc  was  granted 
in  January,  159 1-2,  to  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it  in  1 594  to  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1 62 1,  the  King  granted  to  Sir  John  Spottiswoode  of 
Dairsie  the  parish  of  Dalgarnock,  with  the  tithes  and 
revenues,  parsonage  and  vicarage,  the  manse,  glebe,  and 
church  lands  belonging  to  it,  which  grant  was  ratified 
in  Parliament,  28th  June,  1633.  King  Charles  First, 
in  his  charter,  29th  September,  1633,  establishing 
the  Bishopric  of  Edinburgh,  granted  to  the  Bishops  of 
that  see  the  Church  of  Dalgarnock,  with  the  manse, 
glebe,  church  lands,  and  tithes,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  churches  which  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
Holyrood  House. 

Whether  Sir  John  Spottiswoode  or  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  these  grants  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  of  Dalgarnock  was  finally  settled  with  Kirk- 
patrick of  Closeburn,  who  also  acquired  that  of  Close- 
burn,  to  which  Dalgarnock  was  annexed  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  patronage  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Closeburn  and  Dalgarnock  continued  with 
the  family  of  Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1783),  when  it  was  sold 
with  the  estate  to  Menteath  of  Closeburn,  who  retained 
it  until  he  in  turn  sold  it  with  the  estate  to  Douglas 
Baird,  Esq.,  in  1852. 

In    1 74 1,    during    the    pastorate    of   the    Rev.    John 
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Lawson,  extending  from  171 8  to  1757,  a  church  was 
built,  of  which  only  the  gable  and  belfry  remain.  This 
church,  on  being  taken  down,  preparatory  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  present  one,  was  found  to  have  been 
largely  a  reconstruction  of  an  older  church  with  a 
distinctly  pointed  roof  In  this  old  church  there  were 
indisputable  evidences  of  still  older  erections  of  the 
kind.  In  the  inside  walls  there  were  stones  that  bore 
manifest  traces  of  the  ravages  of  time  and  weather  for 
centuries  prior  to  1741.  Undoubtedly  the  place  had 
been  the  site  of  still  more  ancient  churches,  as  the 
masonry  and  style  of  construction  showed  evidence  of 
Gothic,  Norman,  and  Celtic  designs,  and  largely  bore 
out  the  opinion  entertained  by  several  authorities  that 
this  was  in  reality  the  place  whereon  the  Cell  of  Osbern 
stood. 

The  date  1741  inscribed  on  a  stone,  which  originally 
stood  on  the  front  gable,  is  believed  to  have  been  cut 
out  by  the  hand  of  "  Old  Mortality,"  who  then  leased 
Gatelaw  Bridge  Quarry,  and  whose  handiwork  is  seen 
on  several  gravestones  in  the  old  churchyard.  The 
bell,  which  still  stands  surmounting  the  eastern  gable, 
bears  the  date  1607,  and  continues  to  ring  in  the  dead 
to  their  last  resting-place  as  it  has  done  for  well-nigh 
three  hundred  years.  The  Communion  Cups,  which 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  hammered  silver,  are  nearly 
as  old  as  the  bell. 

The  old  church,  in  addition  to  being  the  centre  in 
the  parish  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  from  whence 
the  gospel  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men  " 
was  proclaimed,  was,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  converted 
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into  a  temporary  military  barracks.  The  Rev.  John 
Hepburn,  minister  of  Urr,  head  of  the  Hepburnites  or 
Hebronites — a  man  of  many  parts — when  the  Pre- 
tender's forces  were  expected  to  come  to  Dumfries — 
marched  with  300  men  from  Galloway  and  encamped 
in  this  church.  He  had  held  secret  meetings  with  his 
followers,  drilled  and  exercised  them  as  soldiers,  as  far 
back  as  1708,  and  according  to  the  United  Society's 
Minutes  of  May  3rd,  1708,  May  ist,  1714,  and  August 
15th,  17  I  5,  were  "rendezvousing  and  learning  manual 
exercise." 

Hepburn  belonged  originally  to  Aberdeen  and 
had  been  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  in  turn. 
On  the  march  they  carried  a  silken  banner  with 
the  motto  "  For  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  The  flag  is 
said  to  have  been,  as  late  as  1841,  in  the  manse  at  Urr 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  as  also  a  claymore  which 
Hepburn  carried,  but  these  cannot  now  be  traced. 

The  old  church  was  closed  on  28th  April,  1878, 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvy-Ramsay,  minister  of  the 
parish,  conducted  the  service,  and  preached  from 
Ecclesiastes  iii.  and  1 5,  "  God  requireth  that  which  is 
past."  The  congregation,  which  was  very  large,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  discourse  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion. 

The  new  church  was  built  on  what  was  formerly  the 
manse  garden,  and  adjoins  the  churchyard,  the  entire 
cost,  including  site,  being  about  ^^5,000,  which  was 
wholly  defrayed  by  the  heritors.  All  the  windows  were 
at  first  meant  to  be  of  tinted  plain  cathedral  glass,  but 
permission  was  given  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  who,  through  the 
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kindness  and  liberality  of  friends,  was  enabled  to 
have  five  constructed  of  a  more  costly  and  ornate 
description.  The  church  was  formally  opened  on  Thurs- 
day, 2nd  May,  1878,  when  the  Rev.  James  M'Gregor, 
D.D.,  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  preached  to  a  large 
congregation,  including  many  clergymen,  taking  for  his 
text  1st  Corinthians,  Chap.  i.  and  2.  On  the  Sabbath 
following,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ramsay  opened  the  church 
parochially,  and  dispensed  the  Communion,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Milne,  of  West  Church,  Perth. 

In  1887  a  handsome  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Willis  &  Sons,  was  erected  in  the  apsis  of  the  church. 

Without,  as  well  as  within,  it  is  a  beautiful  structure, 
built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  district,  with  a  back- 
ground of  wooded  hill,  a  foreground  of  rich  pasture 
land,  flanked  on  one  side  by  great  lime  trees  and  the 
manse  with  its  pleasant  surroundings,  and  on  the  other 
by  hoary  sycamores,  the  ivy-clad  gable  ot  the  old 
church,  and  the  last  resting  place,  for  centuries,  of  the 
dead.  Closeburn  Parish  Church  occupies  one  of  the 
most  charming  spots  in  a  charmingly  peaceful  and 
pastoral  district. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  the  Clergy- 
men who  have  ministered  in  Closeburn  since  the 
Reformation,  as  recorded  in  Fasti  Eaiesiae,  1866,  by 
Rev.  Hew  Scott,  Minister  of  Anstruther- Wester  : 

1574.  James  Ramsay,  having  Dalgarno,  Kirkmaho, 
Kirkmichaell,  and  Garvale  also  in  charge,  with  a 
stipend  of  'Ixxii.,  iis.,  vd.,  or  ;^72,  2s.  5d.  ;  con- 
tinued in  1585,  and  was  transferred  to  Torthor- 
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wald  in  that  year. — Reg.  Assig.,  Wodrow's 
MiscelL,  New  St.  Acct.  iv. 

1638.  Alexander  Fleming,  transferred  to  Morton, 
continued  19th  Deer.,  1649.  He  married  26th 
July,  1620,  Elizabeth  Cochrane,  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Edinburgh. 

1647.  William  Black,  A.M.,  cousin-german  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Black,  minister  of  Newtyle ;  had  his 
degree  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  5  th 
June,  1638,  adm.  (colleague)  ;  he  had  sasine  of 
ten  acres  of  land  at  Dunscore  Old  Kirk,  27th 
June,  1663;  was  deprived  in  1681  for  not 
taking  the  Test,  but,  on  petitioning  the  Privy 
Council,  was  allowed  till  March  i6th  following 
to  take  it  before  the  Archbishop.  He  died  in 
March,  1684,  aged  66. 

1688.  Thomas  Urquhart,  had  vacated  before  1689, 
and  died  previous  to  Feby.,  1694. 

1693.  Robert  Laurie,  A.M.,  took  his  degree  at  the 

University  of  Edinburgh  in  August,  1685; 
called  in  Novr.,  1692  ;  ord.  ist  Novr.,  1693  ; 
died  in  Deer,  thereafter,  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
age,  and  ist  of  his  ministry. 

1694.  Thomas  Laurie,  A.M.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  in 
Aug.,  1686,  and  studied  theology  at  Glasgow  ; 
called  in  Feb.  ;  appointed  by  the  Pres. — -June 
devoluto — 1st  Aug.  ;  ordained  20th  Sept.,  1694  ; 
deposed  about  1709,  for  immorality  'with  great 
aggravations.'  He  began  preaching  in  the 
neighbourhood  about   1712,  and   holding  forth 
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powerfully  against  the  Abjuration  Oath,  and  did 
not  want  followers. 

1718.  John  Lawson,  ord.  ist  May;  got  a  church 
built  1741,  and  died  2nd  May,  1757,  in  his 
78th  year,  and  40th  of  his  ministry.  He  married 
Kathrine  Hamilton,  who  died  28th  April,  1765, 
and  had  two  sons  in  the  ministry,  Archibald  of 
Kirkmahoe  and  Robert  of  London-wall.  Pub- 
lications— A  IVarning  and  Caution  to  all  the 
Lovers  of  Truth,  and  of  the  Covenanted  Work  of 
^Reformation  in  Scotland,  Ghsgovt,  I74i,sm.  8vo  ; 
y^  Speech  concerning  the  settling  of  parishes  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  parish  of  Terreggles,  Edin.,  1752, 
sm.  8vo. 

1758.  James  Williamson,  trans,  from  Wamphray  ; 
pres.  by  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  ot  Closeburn, 
Bart.,  Oct.  1757;  adm.  29th  Aug.  following; 
trans,  to  Moffat,  19th  Novr.,  1761.  Having 
accepted  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  parish  was  de- 
clared vacant,  6th  June,  1762.  He  died  3rd 
June,  1795,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  ministry. 

1763.  Peter  Yorstoun,  trans,  from  Kells  ;  pres.  by 
Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  Bart., 
loth  June,  1762  ;  adm.  4th  Aug.,  1763  ;  died 
8th  Deer.,  1776,  in  his  70th  year,  and  36th  of 
his  ministry.  His  learning  as  a  scholar  was 
accurate  and  extensive,  and  his  conversation 
gave  pleasure  and  delight,  while  in  his  ministerial 
capacity  he  possessed  in  a  minute  degree  all  the 
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qualities  of  a  Christian  orator,  and  maintained  a 
consistent  and  exemplary  conduct,  which  gave 
efficacy  to  his  ministrations.  He  married  29th 
Deer.,  1746,  Agnes,  daughter  ot  Mr.  Andrew 
Ewart,  minister  of  Kells,  who  died  13th  May, 
1818,  aged  93.  She  had  four  sons — Thomas, 
factor  on  the  estate  ot  (^ueensberry,  and  three 
in  the  ministry, — Andrew,  who  succeeded  to  the 
cure,  James  of  Hoddam,  and  John  of  Torthor- 
wald, — and  a  daughter  who  married  Mr.  Grierson 
of  Garroch. 

1777.  Andrew  Yorstoun,  son  of  the  preceding,  trans, 
from  Middlebie  presb. ;  presented  by  Sir  James 
Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  Bart.,  in  Jany.,  and 
adm.  26th  June  ;  died  15th  May,  18 14,  in  64th 
year  of  his  age,  and  40th  of  his  ministry.  He 
was  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  ability  as  a 
preacher,  and  respected  and  esteemed  for  the 
soundness  of  his  understanding,  the  gentleness 
of  his  heart,  and  the  benevolence  of  his  manners. 
He  married,  9th  July,  1787,  Agnes  Ewart,  who 
died  19th  Deer.,  1806,  aged  56.  Publications 
— Account  of  tlie  Parish  (Sinclair's  Statistical 
Account,  xiii.). 

I  81  5.  Charles  Anderson,  trans,  from  Gask  ;  pres.  by 
Charles  Granville  Stuart  Menteth,  Esqr.,  of 
Closeburn,  in  Novr.,  18  14,  and  adm.  i  ith  May 
succeeding  ;  died  at  Baldock,  Hertfordshire, 
15th  July,  1829,  in  his  51st  year,  and  27th  of 
his  ministry.  He  married  9th  August,  1820, 
Elizabeth  Hawthorn  Macmillan,  who  died  23rd 
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Jany.,  1827,  aged  32.  Publications — A  State- 
ment of  the  Experience  of  Scotland  with  regard  to 
the  Education  of  the  People,  1825. 

1830.  Andrew  Bennet,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  George 
Bennet,  minister  of  Strathmiglow,  licensed  by 
the  pres.  of  Cupar,  15th  Octr.,  1819  ;  tutor  in 
the  family  of  C.  G.  Stuart  Menteth,  Esqr.,  of 
Closeburn,  by  whom  he  was  presented  in  Aug., 
1829;  ord.  4th  March  thereafter;  had  D.D. 
from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  13th  May, 
1854.  He  married,  T9th  Novr.,  1834,  Eliza- 
beth Rimmer,  of  Liverpool,  and  had  two  sons — 
George  and  Richard,  merchants  in  London — and 
four  daughters — Martha,  Annie,  Margaret,  and 
Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom  married  Francis 
Black,  Esqr.,  publisher,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Bennet 
died  in  1872  at  a  good  old  age  and  in  the  40th 
year  of  his  ministry.  Publications — The  Christian 
and  the  World,  a  sermon  :  Dumfries,  1848,  8vo. 
Account  of  the  Parish  (New  Statistical  Acct.  iv.). 

1872.  Daviu  Ogilvy  Ramsay,  D.D.,  born  loth 
January,  1832,  at  Alyth  Manse,  where  his 
father  was  minister  ;  afterwards  transferred  to 
Cortachy  ;  educated  at  Parish  School,  Alyth, 
Madras  College,  and  University,  St.  Andrews. 
Acted  as  tutor  to  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie, 

1854.  Licensed  by  Pres.  of  Meigle,  20th  May, 

1855.  Ordained  minister,  South  Church,  Kirrie- 
muir, loth  Deer.,  1855.  Presented  in  May  fol- 
lowing, by  Lord  Douglas  of  Bothwell,  to  the 
Parish  Church  of  Kirriemuir  ;  inducted  on  14th 
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August,  1856.  Convener  for  Endowment 
Scheme  within  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns. 
Presd.  in  May,  1872,  by  Closeburn  Trustees, 
to  the  Parish  of  Closeburn  ;  inducted  29th 
Aug.  Received  D.D.  from  St.  Andrews  early 
in  1887.  Convener  for  Endowment  Scheme 
within  Synod  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway. 
Chairman  of  Wallace  Hall  Academy  since  its 
reorganisation  in  1880,  under  the  Endowed 
Institutions  (Scotland)  Act,  1878.  Semi-Jubilee 
as  minister  at  Closeburn  celebrated  1897. 

Church   of  Closeburn  and  the   Rev.   Thomas 
Boston,  of  Ettrick. 

We  find  a  partial  explanation  of  the  long  period 
during  which  Closeburn  was  without  a  minister — 1709 
to  17 1 8 — in  the  fact  that  a  call  which  was  moderated  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  of  Ettrick,  the 
illustrious  author  of  The  Fourfold  State,  Body  of  Divinity, 
and  other  works,  was,  after  long  discussion  and  delay 
in  all  the  Church  Courts,  abandoned. 

The  first  intimation  he  had  of  any  such  intention 
was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  Chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick,  as  Mr.  Boston  was  passing  Closeburn 
Mansion  on  his  way  home  to  Ettrick  from  Penpont, 
where  he  had  been  assisting,  at  the  sacrament,  his  friend 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  another  famous  clergyman  of 
that  period.  This  was  in  the  end  of  May,  17 16. 
The  Chaplain  informed  Boston  that  the  subject  had  been 
discussed  by  the  family  at  the  supper  table  the  previous 
Sabbath  evening,  but  Mr.  Boston  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
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speak  of  it,  as  the  chaplain  had  no  authority  to  make  the 
communication.  In  July  of  the  same  year  Boston  was 
formally  advised  that  the  Presbytery  meant  to  prosecute 
the  call.  In  September  he  wrote  pathetically,  pleading 
that  all  procedure  in  that  direction  should  cease.  Informa- 
tion of  the  proposed  translation  reached  his  parishioners, 
and  they  were  as  clamorous  for  his  retention  then  as  they 
would  have  been  for  his  removal  a  year  before.  A 
deputation  was  sent  from  Ettrick  in  December  with  the 
object  of  persuading  the  people  of  Closeburn  to  allow 
him  to  remain  with  them  in  Ettrick,  and  to  cease  all 
further  efforts  for  his  translation  ;  yet  they  persisted  in 
seeking  his  removal,  first  before  the  Presbytery,  who 
rejected  the  overture  ;  then  before  the  Synod,  who  met 
at  Kelso  on  the  i8th  June,  1717  ;  and  finally  before  a 
Commission  on  the  15th  August  of  the  same  year. 
The  final  decision  was  in  favour  of  his  remaining  in 
Ettrick. 

Mr.  Boston  from  the  first  was  very  much  averse  to 
the  translation,  resisting  alike  the  entreaty  of  friends 
and  the  pleadings  of  sundry  deputations,  even  when 
accompanied  by  the  patron  of  the  parish  and  some 
of  its  most  influential  inhabitants.  His  objections  were 
that  "the  parish  is  so  considerable,  numerous,  and 
divided,  that  it  is  a  burden  quite  too  heavy  for  me,  and 
requires  a  minister  endued  with  qualifications  I  cannot 
pretend  to,  and  withal  of  another  spirit  than  I  am,  being 
very  unfit,  on  many  accounts,  to  appear  in  the  world  in 
such  a  post,  even  though  it  was  an  unanimous  parish." 

And  so  on  he  pleads  in  his  quaint  style,  begging  the 
Commission  not  to  '  violent '  him  in  this  matter.     When 
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finally  relieved  of  all  fear  on  this  ground,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  gratification  that  the  dread  in- 
cubus had  been  removed,  though,  as  he  very  oddly 
puts  it,  the  '  toss  '  put  him  to  certain  inconvenience. 

Dalgarnock  Church. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  Church  of  Dalgar- 
nock belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood. 

The  parish  was  supplied  by  James  Williamson,  reader 
from  Beltyn,  1568  to  1585  ;  and  united  to  Closeburn 
by  the  General  Assembly,  1606,  which  union  was  after- 
wards ratified  by  Parliament. 

The  list  of  clergymen  who  served  the  Church  of 
Dalgarnock  while  it  remained  a  separate  charge  is  as 
follows : 

1593.  Richard  Brown,  continued  in  1596,  and  was 
trans,  to  Kirkconnel  in  that  or  the  following 
year. 

1 601.  David  Rogers,  A.M.,  was  laureated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  28th  July,  1599.  Though 
he  had  not  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  was 
admitted  (by  the  Pres.  of  Edinburgh,  there 
being  no  Presbytery  in  Nithsdale)  after  27th 
May.  He  was  on  the  '  exercise '  at  Lanark 
13th  Nov.,  1602,  continued  in  1608,  and  was 
subsequently  at  Caerlaverock  and  St.  Mungo. 

1612.  Alexander  Fleming,  probably  trans,  from 
Glenholm  before  this  ;  pres.  to  the  parsonage 
and  vicarage  of  Dalgarno,  and  also  to  the  vicar- 
age   of   Closeburn    by   James   VI.,    21st   Sept., 
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1612.  He  was  on  the  assize  and  Chancellor  of 
the  jury  in  a  trial  for  '  Hamesucken '  8th 
March,  1620;  trans,  to  Morton  22nd  Deer., 
1634. 

The  Free   Church. 

The  'Ten  Years'  Conflict'  which  agitated  Scotland 
from  Shetland  to  the  Solway,  from  St.  Abb's  Head  to 
the  outermost  Western  Isles,  and  resulted  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  National  Church,  excited  the  keenest  interest 
in  Closeburn,  from  its  centre  to  its  remotest  bounds. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  task  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of 
that  controversy,  but  to  record  the  fact  that  feeling  ran 
high,  and  increased  as  the  time  drew  near  when  the 
'  non-intrusionists '  were  to  take  the  final  step.  There 
still  live  amongst  the  aged  population  of  the  parish  some 
who  remember  with  what  eagerness  the  arrival  of  the 
mail-coach  was  awaited  for  the  latest  tidings  of  how 
matters  were  progressing.  Finally  the  eager  inquiry 
elicited  the  reply,  "  Aye,  they're  oot,  fower  hunder  and 
seventy  o'  them.     Sic  a  day  was  never  seen  in  Embro." 

There  were  expectations  in  the  hearts  of  not  a  few 
that  the  worthy  minister  of  Closeburn  would  join  those 
who  followed  Chalmers  ;  but  he  did  not,  though  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  people,  including,  it  is  said,  all 
the  elders  save  one,  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  disruption 
party. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Barrowman,  of  Glencairn,  was  the 
only  minister  in  the  Presbytery  of  Penpont  who  left 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  On  this  young  clergyman 
devolved,  for  many  months,  the  herculean  task  of  ad- 
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ministering  the  rites  of  the  Church  to  a  people  who  were 
scattered  over  the  six  parishes  of  Glencairn,  Durrisdeer, 
Morton,  Penpont,  Kier,  and  Closeburn.  Heroically  he 
performed  his  task,  covering  in  many  instances  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  one  day.  One,  who  was  twelve 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  says  :  "  Right  well  do  I  re- 
member him  visiting  a  sick  relative  of  ours  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  whole  day  had  been 
spent  in  visiting  the  sick  in  Closeburn,  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  elders.  He  had  been  as  far  as  the  Hill  of 
Queensberry,  and  had  to  ride  back  to  Monaive  that 
night." 

Mr.  Barrowman  was  then  a  familiar  figure  in  Close- 
burn,  with  tartan  plaid  strapped  across  his  shoulders, 
mounted  on  a  nimble  pony,  speeding  along  the  road. 

The  first  minute  of  Kirk-Session  recorded  in  the 
minute-book  of  the  Closeburn  Free  Church  congrega- 
tion dates  from  Thornhill  on  2nd  July,  1843.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Barrowman  presided,  and  the  elders  present 
were  Gilbert  Syme,  Robert  Love,  and  Thomas  Red- 
path.  At  that  meeting  Gilbert  Syme  was  appointed  to 
represent  the  congregation  as  elder  at  the  Free  Pres- 
bytery of  Dumfries  and  Penpont. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  names  of 
other  two  elders,  viz.  William  Dalrymple  and  Alexander 
Dickson,  appear  in  the  second  sederunt  held  on  the  6th 
October.  These  five  formed  the  Kirk-Session  of  the 
new  Free  Church.  For  some  time  the  congregation 
had  a  very  peripatetic  existence,  meeting  variously  in 
Miss  Monteth's  school  at  Cross-Roads,  Brownhill, 
occasionally  at  Park,  and  at  other  times  by  the  roadside 
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near  the  '  Cottage,'  now  called  '  Trigony.'  At  the  last- 
named  place  they  proceeded  to  erect  a  temporary 
building  as  a  meeting-house  in  a  field — part  of  the  lands 
tenanted  by  a  life-renter — but  were  subsequently  served 
with  an  interdict,  and,  in  consequence,  had  to  abandon 
the  attempt. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1 843-4  they  met  mostly 
at  Brownhill,  in  a  large  twelve-stalled  stable  lent  by  the 
landlord  for  the  purpose.  This  primitive  chapel — not 
an  inappropriate  cradle  for  an  infant  church,  recalling, 
as  it  must  have  done  in  a  forcible  way,  the  very  birth- 
place of  Christianity  itself — was  rendered  as  comfortable 
and  convenient  as  possible  by  able  and  willing  hands, 
while  a  liberal  use  of  limewash  made  the  atmosphere 
sweet  and  wholesome.  As  the  season  grew  milder, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  open  air,  and  amongst  the  most 
respected  members  of  the  congregation  to-day  is  one  to 
whom  the  rite  of  baptism  was  administered  in  the  stack- 
yard at  Brownhill.  But  the  Free  Church  of  Closeburn 
had  not  to  wait  as  long  for  a  site  on  which  to  build  a 
place  of  worship  as  many  congregations  had,  even  in 
Dumfriesshire. 

A  site  was  obtained  from  Sir  James  Monteth,  largely 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  influence  of  Lady  Monteth,  then 
resident  in  Edinburgh,  who  with  several  members  of 
her  family  adhered  to  the  Free  Church. 

The  original  lease  was  only  for  twenty  years,  but  a 
new  one  for  church  and  manse,  extending  to  99  years, 
was  granted  by  the  late  Douglas  Baird,  Esq.,  the  next 
proprietor.  The  new  church  was  ready  in  the  autumn 
of  I  844,  and  the  first  meeting  of  session  was  held  in  it 
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on  24th  October  of  that  year.  Externally  it  is  a  plain 
rectangular  structure,  but  comfortable,  well  appointed 
within,  and  of  late  years  very  much  improved.  It  is 
seated  for  three  hundred  of  a  congregation. 

On  29th  February,  1844,  while  the  congregation 
were  yet  without  a  church,  they  gave  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
A.  T.  Ross,  a  probationer,  but  that  gentleman  had  at 
the  same  time  a  similar  invitation  from  Langholm, 
which  he  decided  to  accept.  They  then  called  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stark,  of  Conningsburgh,  Shetland,  who  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  was  inducted  on  ist  August,  1844. 

This  settlement  was  far  from  a  happy  one  and  lasted 
little  more  than  five  years,  terminating  with  Mr.  Stark's 
resignation  on  12th  February,  1850.  The  difference 
between  Mr.  Stark  and  his  office-bearers  reached  the 
acute  stage  in  i  847,  when  the  plans  of  the  manse  were 
being  discussed.  The  strained  relations  between  pastor 
and  people  naturally  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  young 
and  struggling  church.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
General  Assembly,  who  appointed  a  Commission  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  which  was  presided  over  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  and  met  in  the  Church 
in  July,  1849,  to  hear  the  evidence  of  parties.  This 
intervention  did  not  succeed  in  restoring  harmony,  and 
as  a  mark  of  their  disapproval  of  the  minister's  con- 
tention, the  bulk  of  the  people  ceased  to  attend  the 
services. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  the  Clerk  of  the  Free  Presby- 
tery of  Penpont,  says,  regarding  this  dispute:  "In 
judging  from  the  evidence,  the  case  resolved  itself  into 
an    incompatibility    of   temper    between    a    somewhat 
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obstinate  minister  and  a  recalcitrant  session  and  people, 
— manifestly  there  were  faults  on  both  sides." 

The  incumbency,  owing  to  the  terms  under  which 
Mr.  Stark  demitted  office,  was  reduced  to  the  status 
of  a  preaching  station,  with  only  about  ;^6o  a  year. 
Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  conditions,  within 
a  period  of  eight  months  they  applied  for  reinstatement 
as  a  regular  charge.  On  their  petition  being  granted, 
they  unanimously  called  the  Rev.  James  Hutton,  a 
probationer  who  had  been  conducting  services  there 
for  some  months.  Mr.  Hutton  accepted  the  call,  and 
was  ordained  on  1 6th  October,  1851.  This  settlement 
was  as  fortunate  as  that  of  his  predecessor  had  been 
unfortunate.  Labouring  with  great  zeal  and  devotion 
in  circumstances  that  would  have  daunted  a  less 
courageous  man,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the  congre- 
gation to  its  former  position,  and,  despite  a  decreasing 
population  in  later  years,  he  maintained  it  in  numbers  and 
efficiency  during  a  long  pastorate  of  forty-four  years. 
The  infirmities  of  age  compelled  Mr.  Hutton,  in 
December,  1895,  to  relinquish  the  charge  and  seek 
that  rest  in  the  eventide  of  his  days  which  he  had  so 
well  earned.  Many  were  the  tangible  tokens  of  good- 
will he  received  from  all  sections  of  the  community  on 
his  retirement. 

On  the  1 2th  December,  1895,  the  Rev.  James  Main, 
B.D.,  who  had  for  some  time  been  connected  with 
mission  work  in  China,  was  inducted  to  the  charge,  and 
has  since  conducted  with  marked  ability  and  acceptance 
the  work  which  Mr.  Hutton  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish.     At    present    the    congregation    numbers    one 
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hundred  and  fifty-six  members,  including  five  elders 
and  seven  deacons.  There  is  an  active  Sunday  school 
and  Bible  class,  and  all  the  customary  auxiliary  organisa- 
tions for  church  work  are  maintained  in  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  condition. 

Considerable  changes  have  from  time  to  time  been 
effected  upon  the  church,  more  particularly  in  the 
internal  arrangements.  About  three  years  ago,  at  a 
cost  of  over  ;^500,  a  new  vestry  and  church  hall  were 
added,  while  the  church  itself  was  re-seated  and  a 
new  heating  and  ventilating  arrangement  introduced. 
While  a  plain  and  unpretentious  building  outwardly, 
internally  it  compares  favourably  in  simple  elegance 
with  most  of  the  rural  churches  of  the  present  day. 
On  31st  October,  1900,  the  congregation  passed, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  into  the  union  then  con- 
summated between  the  Free  Church  and  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  now  forms  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Closeburn. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CLOSEBURN  DURING  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In  the  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  from 
the  communications  of  the  ministers  of  the  different 
parishes,  collated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,"  and  pub- 
lished in  1794,  appears  an  able  and  interesting  paper  on 
Closeburn,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Yor- 
stoun,  then  minister  of  the  parish.  At  this  distant  date  it 
is  exceedingly  interesting  as  well  as  instructive,  giving  a 
clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  parish,  as  well  as  the  social  condition  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  opens  with  a  description  of  the  geographical 
situation  of  the  parish — the  origin  of  the  name,  the 
proprietary  family  of  Kirkpatrick,  who  owned  the 
place  from  the  twelfth  century  until  1783,  when, 
owing  to  the  demands  of  importunate  creditors,  it 
was  exposed  for  sale,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
Rev.  James  Stuart  Menteth.  The  Parish  of  Dalgarno 
originally  surrounded  Closeburn,  hut  in  1697  they 
were    annexed,     as    already     observed.       The     united 
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parishes  extend  for  nine  or  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
are  about  the  same  in  breadth,  measuring  from  the 
extremities. 

Near  where  the  Church  of  Dalgarno  stood,  there 
was  a  village,  which,  although  no  trace  of  it  now 
remains,  was  nevertheless  a  place  of  considerable  note, 
being  a  burgh  of  regality,  to  which  jurisdiction  an 
important  tract  of  country  was  subjected.  The  glebe 
of  Closeburn  is  small,  no  ground  being  set  off  for  pas- 
turage either  in  Closeburn  or  Dalgarno.  The  one  of 
Dalgarno  consisted  of  nearly  four  and  a  half  acres, 
which  was  exchanged  in  the  year  1732  for  three  acres 
and  one  rood,  lying  contiguous  to  the  glebe  of  Close- 
burn,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  addition,  measures 
six  acres.  "  The  church,"  he  says,  "  was  built  about  50 
and  the  manse  about  30  years  ago"  (1792)  ;  1741  was 
the  actual  date  of  the  church,  but,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  it  was  only  rebuilt  then,  the  original 
structure  being  of  a  much  older  date.  In  fact,  some 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  original 
site  of  the  Church  of  Osbern.  Considerably  extensive 
repairs  were  made  upon  both  church  and  manse 
about  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  date  of  this  communi- 
cation, and,  in  consequence,  they  were  then  in  a  much 
better  state  of  repair  than  was  common  in  the  average 
country  parish. 

Dr.  Webster  in  his  report  gives  the  population  in 
1755  at  999.  In  1778  the  number  had  grown  to 
between  1000  and  iioo.  In  1791  there  were  1490  in 
the  parish  all  told — 729  males,  791  females.  The 
very  marked  increase  was  due  to  the  development  of 
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extensive  lime  works,   the  dividing  of  farms,  making 
of  roads,  and  other  improvements. 

To  provide  for  this  very  large  increase  of  popula- 
tion many  new  houses  were  required,  and  not  a  few 
were  of  an  inferior  kind,  some  being  built  by  the 
tenants  themselves.  He  laments  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  the  poorest  of  these  faced  the  main  road, 
and  were  apt  to  give  travellers  a  wrong  impression 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  parish  generally.  The 
principal  farmers  were  well  lodged,  and  the  new  pro- 
prietor had  built  for  himself  an  elegant  mansion,  the 
present  Hall,  in  place  of  the  old  one  of  the  Kirk- 
patricks,  which  was  burned  down.  The  situation  of 
the  parish,  he  says,  is  healthy,  but  there  are  not 
many  instances  of  extraordinary  longevity.  The 
oldest  man,  a  sheepfarmer,  then  living,  was  ninety- 
two  or  ninety-three  years  of  age,  and  was  very  frail 
and  infirm,  but  not  so  much  so  as  might  have  been 
expected  for  so  old  a  person.  Another,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  eighty-nine.  He  was  long 
gardener  to  the  Kirkpatricks,  but,  alas  !  owing  to 
their  altered  circumstances,  now  a  mere  goer  of 
errands — not  a  very  suitable  occupation  for  one  who 
counted  so  many  years,  but  he  got  over  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  a  forenoon  without  fatigue.  Surely  a 
pretty  fair  record!  In  the  Church- Yard  of  Dalgarno 
a  tombstone  recorded  the  deaths  of  father,  mother, 
their  son  and  his  wife,  whose  joint  ages  amounted  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  That  works  out, 
putting  all  on  an  equality,  at  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
years   each.     We    fear    our  ancestors  were    somewhat 
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ill  to  please  with  what  they  deemed  '  longevity.'  In 
these  days  we  would  be  more  than  satisfied  with  such 
figures. 

In  the  matter  of  education  Closeburn  was,  even  then, 
well  provided  for.  The  proprietor  for  a  great  many 
years  paid  a  teacher  to  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
English  in  any  part  of  the  parish  he  might  direct. 
Wallace  HaU,  founded  by  John  Wallace  in  1723,  was 
then  also  in  full  working  order,  and  had  been  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Alexander  Mundell,  under  whose 
rectorship  the  school  had  risen  to  a  high  position, 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  afterwards  Dr. 
Mundell,  who  bade  fair  to  maintain  the  reputation  the 
school  had  previously  attained. 

The  trust  disposition  of  Wallace  Hall  Is  given  with 
the  names  of  John  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  Thomas 
Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  and  Michael  Wallace,  merchant, 
Glasgow,  the  minister  of  Closeburn,  and  the  Town- 
Clerk  of  Glasgow  for  the  time  being,  as  the  first 
patrons.  Of  the  mortification  of  £1600,  /[200  was  laid 
out  in  building  the  school-house  and  dwelling-house  for 
the  rector,  and  in  purchasing  five  acres  of  ground 
contiguous  to  the  school  for  the  rector's  use.  Eleven 
hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  was  expended  in  pur- 
chasing lands,  and  the  remainder  was  lent  on  Interest, 
but  was  afterwards  applied  in  enclosing  lands  and 
enlarging  the  rector's  house. 

The  only  provision  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  then, 
except  the  kirk  collections,  which  amounted  to  £2'^  o^" 
£33  a  year,  was  ^100  lent  to  a  banking  company  at 
four  per  cent.,  some  small  fines,  and  money  received  for 
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the    use  of  the  tnorkloth,  amounting  to  two  or  three 
pounds  a  year. 

Measurements,  soil,  rental,  stock,  markets,  and  hus- 
bandry are  dealt  with  in  turn.  He  laments  the  want  of 
a  woollen  manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
must  have  given  rise  to  the  erections  of  the  kind  at 
Cample  and  Barbrugh  Mill. 

A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Yorstoun's  contribution 
to  this  statistical  account  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  the  lime  works  and  to  their  development  by 
Sir  James  Kirkpatrick.  The  greatest  difficulty  was 
experienced  at  first  in  getting  the  farmers  to  use  lime 
as  a  manure.  To  conquer  their  prejudices,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  grant  premiums  to  those  who  used  it,  and  the 
proprietor  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  its  use 
compulsory  and  inserting  these  conditions  in  the  leases. 
He  provided  the  lime  and  even  paid  for  its  cartage, 
and  the  tenants  on  their  part  bound  themselves  to 
pay  five  shillings  additional  rent  for  every  eighty 
measures,  the  quantity  considered  sufficient  for  an  acre 
of  land.  By  this  means  the  tenant  paid  little  more 
than  interest  on  the  price,  and  the  proprietor  got  his 
estate  improved.  Even  then  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  they  could  be  got  to  use  it  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Time,  however,  wrought  its  cure.  The  output 
at  that  time  was  about  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  mea- 
sures of  two  Dumfries  pecks  heaped  per  year,  each 
measure  equal  to  about  two  and  a  half  Winchester 
bushels.  The  cost  was  ninepence  per  measure  at  the 
works. 

Within    a   period    of   twenty    years  the    face   of  the 
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country  was  entirely  changed  by  its  use.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  were  greatly  improved.  The  rents  of  farms 
were  doubled  and  in  some  instances  quadrupled. 
Some  land  that  only  paid  two  shillings  and  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  an  acre  rose  to  fifteen  shillings  an  acre, 
and  tenants  lived  incomparably  better.  In  short, 
Closeburn,  from  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  bleak  and 
barren,  became  fertile  and  pleasant  and  an  example  to 
surrounding  parishes. 

Labour  increased  in  value,  and  well  it  might. 
"  Whereby  twenty  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  four  pounds  a 
year  was  thought  good  wages  for  a  labouring  man  kept 
in  the  house,  and  half  as  much  for  a  woman  ;  and  a 
day  labourer  without  victuals,  in  the  long  day,  got  half 
a  merk, — or  rather  more  than  a  sixpence, — and,  in  the 
short  day,  fivepence  ;  now  the  wages  of  a  labouring  man 
in  the  house  are  from  six  to  eight  guineas  in  the  year,  and 
of  a  woman,  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  guineas.  A 
labouring  man  without  victuals,  where  he  gets  constant 
employment,  receives  fourteen  pence  in  the  long  day, 
tenpence  in  the  short  one,  and  higher  where  he  only 
gets  occasional  employment." 

"The  principal  hills,"  he  adds:  "are  Queensberry, 
Garroch  Heights,  and  Auchinleck.  The  first  of 
these  gives  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  his  title,  though 
only  half  of  it  belongs  to  him."  Mr.  Yorstoun 
ventures  an  opinion  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
hill  (Oueensberry),  to  which  further  reference  is  made 
hereafter.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  grow  berries  of  a 
very  delicious  flavour,  locally  termed  "  Nub-berries." 
Mr.    Yorstoun    thinks    it    is   just    possible    that    some 
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enthusiast  might  have  designated  it  the  queen  of  berries, 
and  in  this  way  the  name  "  Queensberry "  may  have 
had  its  origin. 

Then,  as  now,  the  game  laws  gave  trouble.  The 
shepherds  were  blamed  for  breaking  the  eggs  of  winged 
game,  as  a  means  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the 
lairds,  for  depriving  them  of  a  favourite  amusement. 
In  this  way  they  were  said  to  do  more  harm  than  they 
could  possibly  have  done  if  allowed  to  use  a  gun.  But 
the  good-hearted  minister,  loath  to  believe  in  such 
wickedness  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  men  who,  in  all 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  have  been  exemplary 
individuals,  suggests  that  the  increased  acreage  of  heath 
burned  annually  might  account  for  it.  Quite  a  likely 
reason,  though  it  might  not  satisfy  the  laird  and  much 
less  the  gamekeeper. 

After  naming  the  rivers  and  extolling  the  romantic 
beauties  of  Crichup  Linn,  recounting  the  antiquities 
which  we  have  dealt  with  elsewhere,  speaking  of  the 
castle,  castle  loch,  mineral  wells,  roads,  and  bridges,  he 
thus  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Closeburnians  : 

"  In  so  populous  a  parish  it  is  impossible  but  that 
there  must  now  and  then  be  a  few  disorderly  persons. 
But  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  judge  of  the  general 
character  of  the  people  from  the  conduct  of  a  few 
individuals,  or  from  a  few  irregularities  committed  in 
the  intemperate  use  of  whisky.  Within  the  memory  of 
man  no  inhabitant  of  this  parish  has  ever  been  guilty 
of  suicide.  None  has  ever  suffered  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  executioner."  We  hope  it  was  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wife's  relatives,  "  None  hanged. 
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but  plenty  well  worthy  of  it."  "  None  has  ever  been 
banished  from  the  country  ;  none  has  ever  been  so 
much  as  tried  for  murder,  theft,  or  any  capital  crime. 
They  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  quiet,  sober,  honest,  and 
industrious  people.  The  farmers,  in  particular,  are  a 
very  decent  set  of  men,  attentive  to  their  business,  just 
in  their  dealings,  civil  and  obliging  in  their  manners." 

In  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  published 
in  1837,  there  is  a  descriptive  paper  on  Closeburn  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bennet,  covering  much 
the  same  ground  as  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Yorstoun. 
He,  however,  does  not  accept  the  suggestion  of  his 
predecessor  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Queens- 
berry  as  applied  to  the  hill,  but  attributes  it  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  term  '  berg,'  meaning  a  hill,  which  term, 
he  adds,  is  not  infrequently  turned  into  '  berry.'  In 
regard  to  the  prefix  '  Queens,'  he  remarks,  "  It  is  most 
appropriately  designated  the  queen  of  hills,  being  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  2140  feet." 

Notwithstanding  the  doctor's  very  interesting  version 
of  how  this  hill  came  by  the  name  ot  Queensberry,  and 
his  taking  issue  with  his  predecessor  on  the  subject,  we 
find  Mr.  Yorstoun's  theory  repeated  by  John  Gordon 
Barbour,  author  of  Unique  Traditions  of  the  IVest  and 
South  of  Scotland,  published  in  1833. 

This  authority  gives  the  matter  of  the  naming  of  the 
hill  with  considerable  show  of  circumstantiality  at  page 
47  of  his  work. 

He  relates  the  incident  of  James  the  Fifth  having 
served  up  as  dessert,  at  his  wedding  feast,  a  number  of 
silver  coins  instead  of  fruit.     Douglas  of  Drumlanrig, 
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and  the  French  ambassadors  who  were  present,  were 
surprised,  if  not  disappointed  ;  and  the  king,  observing 
their  frame  of  mind,  remarked  :  "  I  always  wish  to 
present  the  fruits  of  the  country,  and  these  pieces  were 
procured  from  my  mines  in  Crawfurd  Muir." 

"  I  think,"  Drumlanrig  ventured  to  say,  "  that  my 
mountain  berries  would  make  a  better  dessert." 

"Your  mountain  berries!"  said  the  king.  "And 
what  kind  of  berries  are  grown  in  your  cold  country  .'' " 

"  Just  such  a  country  as  your  Majesty's  garden  at 
Leadhills,"  half  sneered  Drumlanrig,  "for  there  is 
scarce  seven  miles  betwixt  them.  The  whole  mountain 
is  a  garden." 

"  That  must  be  a  large  garden,  indeed,  Drumlanrig," 
said  the  king,  smilingly.     "  I  wish  I  saw  it." 

"  Come  and  see  it,  my  liege!"  said  Douglas. 

And  the  king  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Drumlanrig, 
and  was  taken  to  the  hill,  where  he  tasted  the  fruit, 
remarking,  they  were  "  by  no  means  amiss,  though  a 
little  sourish";  but  he  thought,  in  the  absence  of 
springs,  in  a  warm  day,  they  would  allay  thirst,  and 
would  also  make  a  suitable  dessert  after  venison. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  hill  ? "  he  then  inquired. 

"  It  has  no  particular  name  as  yet,"  returned  Drum- 
lanrig. 

"  Send  us  a  dish  of  your  mountain  berries  to 
Holyrood,"  said  the  king.  "  /  'cui/I  present  them  to 
^een  Margaret,  and  I  desire  you,  for  the  future,  always 
to  give  this  hill  the  name  of  ^eensberry." 

If  this  is  really  an  ipsissima  verba  record  of  the 
incidents  and  the  conversation  that  it  purports  to  relate, 
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then  there  is  an  end  to  all  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
matter  ;  but  the  presenting  of  the  silver  coins  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  account  of  a  similar  occur- 
rence said  to  have  taken  place  at  Leadhills,  where  the 
king  presented  some  of  his  French  guests  with  a  number 
of  gold  pieces — native  product — in  lieu  of  dessert,  and 
as  a  retort  to  their  twitting  him  on  the  wretchedness 
and  poverty  of  his  country,  these  pieces  were  called 
'  Bonnet-Pieces,'  on  account  of  their  having  the  king's 
image  with  a  bonnet  on  his  head  stamped  on  the  face 
of  each  coin. 

The  climate  is  mild,  as  the  valley  is  protected  by  the 
Galloway  hills  and  those  beyond  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Improved  agriculture  has  also  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  towards  that  result,  and  intermittent  fevers  have 
disappeared  from  the  same  cause.  In  1831,  out  of 
twenty-eight  persons  who  died  during  the  year,  twenty 
had  attained  to  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  parish  possesses  an  exceptionally  pure  water 
supply  from  springs  that  filter  through  freestone,  lime- 
stone, and  transition  rocks.  Dr.  Bennet  also  takes  note 
of  the  sulphur  spring  near  the  Castle,  and  of  its 
beneficial  effects  upon  cutaneous  complaints. 

Of  rivers  and  burns,  the  Nith  is  the  principal,  and 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  parish,  as  the 
Cample  Water  marks  the  northern  boundary.  Crichup 
Linn  is  duly  noticed,  and  its  romantic  beauties  pointed 
out,  also  its  covenanting  associations,  and  the  additional 
interest  attaching  to  it  on  account  of  the  author  of 
Waver/cy  describing  it  as  a  scene  similar  to  that  which 
sheltered  '  Balfour  of  Burleigh.' 
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The  prevailing  rocks  are  transition  rocks,  or  grey- 
wacke,  transition  limestone,  a  coarse  grey-coloured 
freestone  and  old  red  sandstone,  of  which  the  hills  and 
ridges  and  plains  are  composed,  the  strata  extending  for 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  four  in  breadth, 
having  its  rise  to  the  south-east,  and  dipping  towards 
the  north-west  and  west.  The  only  genera  and  species 
of  organic  remains  are  in  the  limestone  beds,  and  consist 
of  cornu-ammonis,  bellamites,  and  orthoceratites,  and 
are  the  largest  found  in  the  island. 

The  Limestone  Quarry,  and  the  quality  of  the  lime 
produced,  are  next  dealt  with  ;  its  well-known  properties 
for  building  purposes,  and  the  fact  that  it  takes  band 
under  water  are  duly  noted,  as  well  as  its  adaptation  for 
fertilising  land. 

The  Civil  History  comes  next  in  turn.  The  early 
history  of  Closeburn  and  Dalgarnock  are  also  treated 
shortly  ;  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  two  Churches 
from  Reformation  times  down  to  the  period  of  which 
Dr.  Bennet  writes  are  also  included  in  his  contribution. 

Amongst  men  who  attained  to  eminence,  and  were 
natives  of  Closeburn,  Dr.  John  Hunter  is  ranked  as 
unquestionably  the  first  philologist  of  the  age.  Land 
owners  and  their  properties  receive  due  mention,  the 
principal  one  being  Mr.  Stuart  Menteth,  while  his 
mansion  was  the  most  striking  example  of  modern 
buildings. 

The  Parochial  Register,  and  its  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition for  earlier  entries,  is  remarked  upon,  the  first 
being  for  1726.  From  1754  to  1777  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  register  kept  of  deaths.     The  Church 
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Officer  seems  to  have  kept  a  record  of  baptisms  from 
1765  to  1776  for  his  own  use,  and  which  was  finally 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Kirk  Session.  All  this, 
however,  we  deal  with  in  another  chapter,  where  the 
Registrar-General's  report  on  the  condition  of  these 
records  is  given. 

Antiquities,  amongst  which  Closeburn  Castle  takes  a 
first  place,  are  commented  on.  Of  the  Castle  he  says, 
after  giving  its  dimensions  :  "  As  it  bears  no  date  or 
inscription,  its  age  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained. 
From  the  plan  of  the  building,  and  the  style  of 
moulding  of  the  doors,  it  cannot  be  less  than  800  years 
old."  St.  Patrick's  Chapel  ruins  were  visible  a  few 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  his  writing. 

A  vaulted  building  on  another  farm  was  still  trace- 
able ;  doubtless  he  refers  to  Closeburn  Town  Park  and 
the  Baron's  official  residence  there.  Several  large  cairns 
exist,  but  the  Doctor  can  give  no  account  of  them  nor 
of  their  origin. 

In  1828  an  urn  of  coarse  earthenware,  about  one 
foot  in  depth  and  nine  inches  in  width,  full  of  human 
bones,  considerably  decayed,  was  found  in  a  piece  of 
garden  ground  at  Wallace  Hall.  Opposite  this  there 
was  a  smaller  one  empty,  of  about  the  capacity  of  a 
quart.  These,  in  the  best  condition  of  preservation 
possible  in  the  circumstances,  are  now  in  the  Antiquarian 
Museum  in  Edinburgh. 

They  are  doubtless  of  Roman  manufacture,  and  must 
have  been  in  the  ground  about  1400  years.  A  small 
distance  from  these  urns  two  other  deposits  of  human 
bones  were  soon  after  found  in  a  very  decayed  state. 
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Population. 

In  1775,         -----  999 

1791,         -----  1490 

1811,         -          -          _          _          _  1762 

1821,         -----  1682 

1831,         -----  1689 

The  increase  in  1791,  from  the  previous  census 
of  1755,  is  attributed  to  the  development  of  the 
lime  works,  which  were  begun  in  1772,  and  to  the 
estate  improvements ;  and  the  falling-off  from  1 8 1 1 
is  due  to  the  completion  of  these  improvements  and 
the  labourers  having  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of 
work. 

Details  of  the  various  occupations  of  the  population 
are  given  as  follows  : 

I  St .  Number  of  families  in  the  parish,  -  -  337 
Do.      of    families    chiefly    employed    in 

agriculture,  -  -  -  -  89 
Do.      of  families  chiefly  employed  in  trade, 

manufactures,  or  handicraft,  -  48 
2nd.  Number   of  unmarried  men,   bachelors   or 

widowers,  upwards  of  fifty  years 

of  age,  -         -         -         -       20 

Do.      of    unmarried    women,    including 

widows,  upwards  of  45,  -  -  43 
3rd.  Number  of  persons  then  under  fifteen  years 

of  age,  -         -         -         -     631 

Do.  of  persons  upwards  of  seventy,  -  59 
Average    number    of    children    in    each 

family,  _         -         -         -         ^ 
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There  were  two  insane  and  three  fatuous  persons  in 
the  parish. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  parish  under  tillage 
was  5683,  and  in  pasture  23,006 — 4428  of  which 
were  arable.  Great  improvements  had  been  effected 
in  the  condition  of  the  land,  yet  there  were  probably 
an  additional  20,000  acres  that  could  be  made  crop 
bearing. 

There  were  1500  acres  of  natural  plantations.  1200 
of  these  belonged  to  the  principal  proprietor,  Mr. 
Menteth,  who  had  just  cut  down  90  acres  of  Scotch  fir, 
sixty  years  of  age,  growing  on  poor  land  of  no  actual 
value  for  any  other  purpose,  and  for  which  he  realised 
;^  1 0,000.  The  average  rent  of  land  was  ;^i  5s.  per 
acre  ;  the  charge  for  grazing  a  cow  was  ^^4,  an  ox  /^2 
and  a  sheep  4s.  6d.  per  year. 

Wages  for  farm  servants  with  board  was  ;{^20  for  a 
man  and  ^^13  for  a  woman  per  year.  Masons,  car- 
penters, etc.,  were  receiving  2s.  6d.  per  day,  labourers 
IS.  8d.  in  summer  and  is.  4d.  in  winter.  The  wool  of 
a  black-faced  sheep  sold  at  7s.  per  stone  of  24  lbs.,  and 
that  of  cheviots  at  i  5s.  Fuel  consisted  chiefly  of  wood 
and  peat,  both  of  which  were  abundant ;  Sanquhar  coal 
could  be  got  at  i  is.,  and  that  of  Mansfield  in  Ayrshire 
at  13s.  per  ton,  carriage  included. 

The  rental  of  the  parish  had  risen  from  /!3500  in 
1794  to  ^T 1 2,000  in  1834. 

Closeburn  half  a  century  before  was  one  of  the 
bleakest  and  most  uncultivated  places  in  the  county, 
but  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  improved,  beauti- 
ful, and  richly  wooded  parishes  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
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The  people  in  general  were  sober,  cleanly,  frugal,  and 
industrious;  decent  and  exemplary  in  their  attention  to 
religious  ordinances ;  peaceable  and  friendly.  They 
enjoyed  in  a  reasonable  degree  the  comforts  and  advan- 
tages of  society,  and  were  contented  with  their  station 
and  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
WALLACE    HALL   ENDOWED   SCHOOL. 

This  far-famed  Academy  was  founded  in  1723  by  John 
Wallace,  a  native  of  Closeburn.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune  as  a  Glasgow  merchant,  a  portion  of  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  native  parish  for  the  education  of  the 
children  within  its  bounds.  In  the  deed  of  conveyance, 
he  specifically  states  the  object  he  had  in  contemplation, 
viz.,  "  To  teach  the  whole  children  of  the  united  parish 
of  Closeburn  and  Dalgarno,  that  shall  be  put  to  learn 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  such 
of  these  as  the  scholars  or  their  parents  shall  desire,  and 
that  gratis,  without  any  fee  or  reward  other  than  is 
hereby  provided  for  him,  excepting  any  gratuity  that 
the  parents  of  the  children  may  out  of  their  own  good 
will  think  fit  to  give  him." 

He  appointed  as  patrons  of  the  mortification,  "John 
Wallace  of  Elderslie,  Michael  Wallace,  merchant, 
Glasgow,  and  Thomas  Wallace  of  Cairnhill,  brothers- 
german,"  with  the  Minister  of  Closeburn  and  the 
Town-Clerk  of  Glasgow  as  patrons  ex  officio.  The 
schoolmaster  was  to  be  "  a  man  of  good  conversation. 
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of  Presbyterian  principles,  and  of  good  literature,  and 
be  graduated  at  some  University  or  College,  and  be 
qualified  to  teach  English,  Latin,  and  Greek."  To  the 
Presbytery  of  Penpont  he  gave  power  "to  take  trial  of 
these  qualifications,  and  that  they  do  not  admit  him 
unless  he  be  found  endowed  with  these  accomplish- 
ments." The  Presbytery  were  also  empowered  to 
"  inspect  and  take  cognisance  of  his  good  behaviour 
and  deportment  after  he  was  admitted,  and,  in  case  ot 
misdemeanour,  to  remove  him  from  his  office."  There 
was  also  a  recommendation  of  the  Testator  that,  "  if 
one  of  the  name  of  Wallace  can,  as  a  vacancy  falls  out, 
be  found  qualified,  they  present  him  preferably  to  all 
others." 

The  amount  of  money  left  was  ;^i400,  "  in  perpetuam 
eleemosynam  for  settling,  fixing,  and  dating  a  school, 
schoolhouse,  and  schoolmaster."  One  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds  of  this  sum  was  to  be  expended  in 
purchasing  lands  in  Closeburn,  or  as  near  to  it  as 
possible,  the  rental  of  which  was  to  be  the  school- 
master's salary.  The  remaining  sum  was  to  be  laid  out 
in  purchasing  five  acres  of  ground  in  Closeburn,  on 
which  the  school  was  to  be  built.  In  the  event  of  the 
heritors  declining  to  feu  or  sell  the  necessary  land,  then 
the  entire  mortification  was  to  go  to  the  benefit  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 

Much  time,  labour,  and  anxiety  were  spent  by  the 
Presbytery  in  endeavouring  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  donor.  On  5th  June,  1723,  the  first  notice  of 
the  deed  appears  in  the  books  of  the  Presbytery,  when 
Mr.  Lawson,  the  minister  of  Closeburn,  announces  to 
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that  reverend  body  "  that  Mr.  Wallace  of  Cairnhill  and 
his  brother  desire  to  meet  them  respecting  a  mortifica- 
tion of  /^i6oo  left  by  John  Wallace,  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  in  order  to  settle  a  school  and  schoolmaster  in 
the  parish  of  Dalgarno  and  Closeburn."  A  committee 
was  appointed,  and  a  conference  held  on  3rd  July, 
when  Mr.  Lawson  was  instructed  to  wait  on  the  curators 
of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  regarding  the  ground  re- 
quired for  the  purpose.  The  next  meeting  was  on 
Sept.  4th,  when  some  difficulty  arose  as  to  who  were  to 
be  the  actual  purchasers  of  the  ground.  At  the 
following  meeting,  held  on  Nov.  6th,  the  committee 
were  able  to  report  that  arrangements  had  been  come  to 
respecting  the  ground  ;  and  on  Dec.  4th,  Sir  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick's  trustees  request  that  two  members  of  the 
Presbytery  be  appointed  to  see  five  acres  measured  off, 
and  to  write  to  Sir  Thomas's  curators  for  an  allowance 
of  stones  to  build  the  school,  and  that  the  land  be  so 
laid  off  as  to  allow  of  water  running  through  it.  Mr. 
Howie  and  Mr.  Bayne  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
measuring,  and  Mr.  Lawson  to  write  requesting  a  grant 
of  the  necessary  stones.  On  Jany.  ist,  1724,  these 
gentlemen  report  having  attended  to  the  several  matters 
remitted  to  them. 

The  ground  then  known  as  the  '  Kirkflat,'  near  to 
the  church,  was  decided  on  and  feued  for  the  sum  of 
;^550  Scots,  and  access  was  obtained  for  a  supply  of 
water  from  the  stream  known  as  the  '  Lake.'  In  the 
appointment  of  a  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Wallace  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  if  Mr.  Wauch,  then  schoolmaster  in 
Closeburn,  was  found  duly  qualified,  he  should  receive 
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the  appointment.  The  Presbytery,  at  their  meeting 
on  4th  March,  having  inquired  into  Mr.  Wauch's 
qualifications,  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  provided 
he  gave  the  necessary  declaration  of  his  adherence  to 
Presbyterian  principles.  On  6th  May  Mr.  Wauch 
seems  to  have  had  some  scruples  in  conforming  to 
the  formula,  but  the  Presbytery  agreed  to  accept 
his  declaration  instead  of  that  prescribed  in  1 7 1 1 , 
and  on  his  producing  his  degree  he  received  the 
appointment. 

The  ground  for  the  schoolhouse,  etc.,  having  been 
arranged,  and  the  teacher  appointed,  the  next  matter  of 
importance  was  the  purchase  of  lands  as  an  investment 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  bequest.  Various  places 
were  looked  at,  amongst  others  the  estate  of  Elliock, 
near  Sanquhar,  which  had  been  forfeited  in  1 7 1 5 
through  the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  adhering 
to  the  '  Stuart '  cause.  The  estate  of  Cavens  in  Kirk- 
bean,  and  the  Marquis  of  Annandale's  property,  that  of 
Templand  and  Auldgirth  in  Closeburn,  both  then  owned 
by  '  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,'  other  places  in  Lanarkshire 
and  Ayrshire,  were  also  examined,  but  they  finally 
fixed  on  Baltersan,  in  the  parish  of  Holywood  ;  and 
this  property   was   purchased   in   December,   1753,  for 

Meanwhile  the  money  had  been  lent  out  at  interest 
varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  per  cent., 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  small  risk  of  losing  a 
portion  at  least,  through  the  monetary  difficulties  in 
which  some  of  the  parties  were  involved. 

The   investment  in   the  lands  of  Baltersan   put   all 
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their  fears  at  rest,  and,  as  Dr.  Ramage  points  out,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  increase  in  the  value  of  landed 
property,  as  shown  in  the  returns  from  1753.  The 
money  first  lent  at  interest  produced  £2S-  I"  '753) 
rent  £45  \  1762,  IS'i'^  •795-  ^H5 ;  1815,  ;^58o; 
1844,^^440;   1863,  ;^630. 

It  is  a  singular  and  not  very  creditable  fact  that  the 
burial-place  of  this  benefactor  of  Closeburn  is  unknown. 
His  family  tombstone  is  in  Closeburn  Church-yard, 
and  there  his  parents  are  interred.  The  stone  that 
records  their  place  of  sepulchre  bears  the  following 
inscription  : 

"  Here  lyes  the  corps  of  William  Wallace  in 
Hightrees,  aged  52,  who  died  Jany.  1674,  and 
Janet  Kirkpatrick  his  spouse,  aged  70  years, 
who  died  6th  February,  1697  years;  also  their 
son,  Thomas  Wallace,  in  Dinning,  husband  to 
Betty  M'Connell,  who  departed  this  life  upon 
the  1 2th  day  of  March,  1700  years,  the  47  year 
of  his  age  ;  his  foresaid  spouse,  aged  44  years, 
died  March  6,  1697  years." 
"  Memento  Moriy 

Mr.  Wauch,  the  first  rector,  received  his  appointment 
in  1723,  and  retained  it  until  his  death  in  1744. 

Mr.  Patrick  Wallace  was  appointed  on  6th  March, 
1745,  arjd  was  succeeded  on  15th  October,  1748,  by 
Mr.    Archibald    Wallace,    who    died    on    17th    Nov., 

1749- 

Mr.   Alexander  Mundell,  an   Edinburgh   teacher  of 

distinction,  was  next  appointed  on  26th  February,  1750, 
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and  in  1790  his  son,  Dr.  Robert  Mundell,  succeeded 
his  father.  In  1842  Crawford  Tait  Ramage,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  became  rector. 

In  1728,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson, 
the  Presbytery  assented  to  a  stone,  with  the  following 
inscription,  being  erected  on  the  building,  which  still 
bears  testimony  to  Mr.  Wallace's  generous  benefaction: 

"JOHN  WALLACE 
Merchant  and  Native  of  Closeburn,  who  died 
May  1723,  mortified  for  this  and  another 
Free  School  within  this  Parish  the  svmm  of 
1400  Pounds  Ster.  money,  beside  about  300 
Pounds  Ster.  for  buying  and  enclosing  5  acres 
of  ground  and  building  the  school,  school- 
master's house,  and  office  houses." 

"  Notus  in  fratres  animi  Paterni, 
Ilium  Aget  Penna  Metuente  Solvi 
Kama  Superstes."' 

H  ayuTTri  ovoeiroTe  /CTrrei.^ 

In  Mr.  Alexander  Mundell's  time,  boarders  were 
introduced  into  the  house  to  whom  a  higher  class 
education  was  imparted,  which  was  continued  by 
his  son,  as  also  by  Dr.  Ramage. 

At  his  own  expense,  in  1795,  ^^-  Mundell  erected  a 
large  dwelling  house  at  a  cost  of  ;^  1700,  a  sum  in  excess 
of  the  original  endowment  which  he  left  to  those  who 
succeeded    him,   the    only    memorial    of  which    is    the 

'  Known  for  his  fatherly  affection  to  his  brothers,  him  shall  never- 
dying  fame  raise  aloft  on  an  unflagging  pinion. 
■^  Charity  never  faileth. 
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following   inscription   over   the   front   door  of  Wallace 
Hall: 

"  Has  /Edes  Novissimas 
Sumptu  Proprio  Exstruendas  Curavit 

Robertus  Mundell  L-L-D-. 
Hujusce  Academiae  Praefectus." 

Dr.  Ramage  also  spent  a  considerable  sum  on  the 
alterations  of  school  fittings,  water  supply,  and  drainage, 
making  the  school  and  school-master's  house  com- 
modious, airy,  and  well  lighted,  beyond  what  was 
deemed  necessary  at  that  period.  Dr.  Ramage,  who 
acted  as  tutor  to  the  late  Archbishop  Tait  in  the  early 
educational  career  of  that  distinguished  churchman,  died 
on  the  29th  Novr.,  1878,  in  his  76th  year  and  37th  of 
his  rectorship,  and  is  buried  in  Closeburn  Church-yard. 
He  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1825,  and  in  1852  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  the  honour  of  LL.D.  upon  him  ;  he  was  also 
made  a  J. P.  for  Dumfriesshire  in  1848.  His  publica- 
tions are  : 

"  Pamphlets  in  Defence  of  the  Parochial  Schools  of 
Scotland,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Viscount  Drumlanrig, 
M.P." 

"  The  Landowners,  the  Tenantry,  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland." 

"  Beautiful  Thoughts  from  Latin  Authors,"  1864. 

"  Beautiful  Thoughts  from  Greek  Authors,  with 
Translations,"  1864,  second  edition  1873. 

"  Beautiful  Thoughts  from  French  and  Italian 
Authors,"    1866,  second  edition   1875. 
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"  Beautiful  Thoughts  from  German  and  Spanish 
Authors,"   1868. 

"  Nooks  and  Byeways  of  Italy  :  Wanderings  in  search 
of  its  Ancient  Remains  and  Modern  Superstitions," 
1868. 

"  Drumlanrig  and  the  Douglases,"  1876. 
\  "  Contributions  to  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Educa- 

tion,'" the  "Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  and  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica."  He  received 
numerous  tokens  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  old  pupils 
and  the  public  generally  held  him. 

In  1875,  ^^^  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  con- 
sequent upon  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872, 
presented  a  Report  to  Parliament  on  Wallace  Hall 
Endowment,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  school  was 
"  superintended  by  a  headmaster  competent  to  carry 
boys  forward  in  their  studies  as  far  as  they  can  desire 
to  go— a  man,  moreover,  of  high  character  and  great 
accomplishments."  They,  through  their  secretary,  Simon 
S.  Laurie,  Esq.,  recommended  the  following  changes 
upon  the  original  deed  : 

"  In  considering  whether  the  best  use  is  made  of  this 
endowment,  I  am  forced  to  take  note  of  two  prominent 
facts,  viz. : 

"(i)  That  provision  is  now  made  for  elementary 
instruction  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act. 

"  (2)  That  the  original  endowment  has  increased 
beyond  what  the  testator  could  have  anticipated.  We 
have,  therefore,  both  altered  circumstances  and  a  surplus 
fiind  to  deal  with. 

"  As  in  many  similar  cases,  the  free  education  given 
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at  Wallace  Hall  is  valued  only  by  some.  The  great 
majority,  by  irregularity  of  attendance  and  general  in_ 
difference,  show  the  slight  estimation  in  which  they 
hold  what  they  get  for  nothing.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  people  themselves  would  be  benefited  by  the 
imposition  of  a  moderate  fee,  except  in  cases  of  great 
poverty. 

"It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  so  large  a  revenue 
as  ;^6oo  a  year  is  properly  applied  in  merely  providing 
for  the  natives  of  Closeburn  a  good  parish  school.  Nor 
does  the  will  of  the  Testator  himself,  apart  from  other 
considerations,  admit  of  our  maintaining  such  a  proposi- 
tion. Mr.  Wallace  intended  to  provide  primarily  for 
the  gratuitous  secondary  instruction  of  Closeburn,  re- 
quiring, however,  that  a  payment  should  be  made  out 
of  the  fund  left  by  him  in  support  of  elementary  schools 
at  Wallace  Hall  and  at  Gubhill.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that,  with  certain  slight  modifications,  the  trust  will  be 
administered  best  in  the  interests  of  the  parish  and  its 
vicinity  by  being  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Wallace's  original  purposes. 

"  The  modifications  I  refer  to  are  such  as  become 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  fund, 
the  passing  of  an  Education  Act,  and  the  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  in  proof  of  the  evils  attendant 
on  Indiscriminate  gratuitous  instruction. 

"  Accordingly  I  would  suggest  that  a  sum  should 
continue  to  be  paid  as  hitherto  for  the  support  of 
elementary  schools  at  Wallace  Hall  and  Gubhill — a 
small  payment  in  the  latter  case,  and  such  a  payment  in 
the  former  as  would,  along  with  fees  and  government 
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grants,  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  certificated 
master.  If  a  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  pupils,  to 
be  selected  by  the  governing  body,  received  gratuitous 
instruction  in  these  schools,  all  cases  of  poverty  would 
be  more  than  met. 

"  I  would  anticipate  that  not  less  than  ;C500  would 
then  remain  for  the  secondary  school  alone. 

"  The  commodious  and  excellent  house  and  garden 
might  be  turned  to  good  use  if  the  master  were  required 
to  take  boarders  at  a  moderate  sum.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  fund  might  be  reserved  for  bursaries,  to 
be  competed  for  by  boys  from  different  parts  of 
Dumfriesshire.  By  these  arrangements  the  benefits  of 
the  foundation  would  be  extended  in  a  direction  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  and 
the  character  of  the  seminary  as  a  secondary  school 
would  be  raised.  Residents  in  Closeburn  who  could 
pass  an  entrance  examination  might  be  admitted  to  the 
secondary  school  gratuitously,  and  all  others  on  pay- 
ment of  a  moderate  fee. 

"  A  Wallace  Hall  scholarship,  open  once  in  two 
years,  to  carry  promising  boys  to  a  university,  would 
also  be  a  good  use  to  which  to  apply  any  surplus  that 
might  remain. 

"  Mr.  Wallace,  as  I  have  already  said,  directed  the 
institution  of  University  bursaries  until  his  primary 
object  could  be  given  effect  to,  and  this  indicates  his 
leaning  towards  the  higher  instruction. 

"  By  this  means  there  might  be  established  a  good 
secondary  school  in  a  healthy  and  attractive  rural  dis- 
trict ;    and   I    think   that  it  is   of  great  importance  to 
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Scotland  that  there  should  be  many  such  country 
centres. 

"  The  question  ot  the  governing  body  is  one  de- 
manding attention.  As  may  be  learned  from  the 
quotations  which  I  have  made  from  the  deed  of 
endowment,  the  patrons  are  one  body  and  the  trustees 
are  another,  while  there  is  no  administrative  or  govern- 
ing body  at  all.  The  trustees  are  the  Presbytery  of 
Penpont.  The  constitution  of  the  body  of  patrons  is 
such  as  to  be  almost  unworkable.  The  Town-Clerk  of 
Glasgow,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  the  Laird  of 
Closeburn  are  doubtless  always  available  ;  but  it  is  not 
at  this  moment  known  whether  there  are  at  present 
three  male  descendants  of  Mr.  Wallace's  family  ;  and 
if  there  be,  which  of  many  possible  claimants  have 
a  rightful  claim  to  the  honour,  were  a  vacancy  to 
occur  in  the  mastership,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be 
filled  up  until  a  litigation  had  determined  who  the 
patrons  are. 

"  I  think  a  new  governing  body  should  be  con- 
stituted, in  whom  the  trusteeship  and  patronage  should 
be  alike  vested,  and  that  it  should  be  composed  partly 
of  the  present  trustees  and  patrons,  partly  of  new 
elements.  A  body  composed  of  the  minister  and  Laird 
of  Closeburn  ex  officio,  four  members  selected  by  the 
present  trustees  (the  presbytery),  two  members  elected 
by  the  School  Board  of  Closeburn,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Convener  of  the  county,  might  be 
suggested  as  constituting  at  once  a  representation  of 
the  present  trustees  and  patrons  and  of  the  interests  of 
Closeburn  and  of  the  county." 
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The  Presbytery,  as  trustees,  specially  nominated  in 
the  original  deed  of  gift  were  naturally  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  a  committee  of  their  number,  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ogilvy-Ramsay  as  Convener,  was  appointed  to 
watch  the  interests  of  the  institution.  Their  report  is 
as  follows  : 

"  Given  in  to  the  Presbytery  at  a  pro  re  nata  meeting 
held  at  Closeburn  on  13th  March,  1874,  and  further 
considered  at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  at  Thornhill 
on  1 6th  March,  1874. 

"  In  Schedule  3,  issued  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission,  and  submitted  to  the  Presbytery  some- 
time ago,  the  Presbytery,  as  trustees  of  Wallace  Hall, 
are  invited  to  make  any  remarks  which  they  may 
consider  to  be  of  importance  on  the  government  or 
management  or  curriculum  of  the  school. 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  had  a  long 
interview  with  Mr.  Laurie,  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  during  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Wallace  Hall  on  the  6th  February 
last. 

"  They  have  consulted  with  parties  specially  interested 
in  the  institution,  and  they  have  likewise  given  the 
subject  a  good  deal  of  thoughtful  consideration,  and 
they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  following 
reply  to  the  invitation  of  the  Commission  might  be 
forwarded  by  the  Presbytery  : 

"' The  Presbytery  consider  that  some  change,  both 
in  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  Wallace 
Hall  Trust,  is  desirable ;  but  that  any  such  change 
must  not  affect  the  position  of  the  present  incumbent. 
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and  should  be  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  trust  deed  of  the  founder.' 

"  I .  y/j  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Trust. — In  the  trust 
deed  there  are  certain  powers  vested  in  the  patrons, 
trustees,  the  Laird  of  Closeburn,  and  others,  but  there 
is  in  reality  no  governing  body.  It  would  be  of  great 
advantage,  the  Presbytery  think,  were  the  powers  which 
are  vested  in  these  parties  centred  in  one  body,  to  be 
called  the  Trustees  or  Governors  of  Wallace  Hall,  and 
were  such  additional  powers  conferred  upon  that  body 
as  would  give  them  sufficient  control  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  trust.  And  the  Presbytery  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  said  body  of  Trustees  or 
Governors  might  be  constituted  as  follows  : 

"  Not  less  than/o«r  elected  members  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Penpont,  as  representing  the  present  trustees ; 
the  minister  of  Closeburn  ex  officio,  as  representing  the 
present  patrons ;  the  laird  of  Closeburn,  or,  should  the 
estate  be  under  trust,  one  member  elected  by  the 
trustees  under  the  same ;  and  should  the  opening  up 
of  the  trust  to  a  certain  extent  be  deemed  advisable, 
the  Sheriff  Substitute  of  the  county  of  Dumfries  ex 
officio ;  and  one  or  two  members  directly  representing 
the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  of  Closeburn. 

"  2.  yfj  to  the  Administration  of  the  Trust. — Though 
the  revenue  of  the  trust  is  large,  the  Presbytery  would 
strongly  deprecate  the  delocalising  of  any  of  the  funds  ; 
and  they  believe  that  the  whole  will  be  required  in 
connection  with  the  due  administration  of  the  trust. 

"  In  the  trust  deed  the  teacher  is  expressly  enjoined 
to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,   as  well   as  the  elementary 
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branches  of  education,  and  that  gratis  to  '  the  whole 
children  of  the  parish  that  shall  be  sent  to  him  '  for 
that  purpose.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  one  great, 
if  not  the  chief,  object  of  the  founder  of  Wallace  Hall 
was  to  provide  the  children  of  his  native  parish  of 
Closeburn  with  a  better  education  than  they  were 
otherwise  likely  to  receive.  That  object  has,  heretofore, 
never  been  lost  sight  of ;  and  it  should,  in  any  change 
which  may  be  made  in  the  administration  of  the  trust, 
be  kept  steadily  in  view.  Nor  need,  or  should,  the 
benefits  of  such  an  institution  be  confined  to  Closeburn 
parish.  Wallace  Hall,  from  its  situation,  its  wealthy 
endowment,  its  accommodation  for  boarders,  etc.,  may 
and  should  not  only  continue  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  its 
founder  with  respect  to  his  native  parish,  but  also 
become  more  and  more  a  centre  of  education,  for  both 
girls  and  boys,  to  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

"  Elementary  education  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
tinued in  connection  with  the  institution  according  to 
use  and  wont. 

"  In  the  trust  deed  provision  to  the  extent  of 
£^  is  made  for  the  school  at  Gubhill,  a  remote 
district  of  the  parish,  which  provision  shall  be  largely 
increased. 

"  After  adequate  provision  shall  have  been  made 
for  primary  and  for  advanced  secondary  education  at 
Wallace  Hall,  and  the  claims  of  Gubhill  duly  met,  any 
surplus  funds  should,  the  Presbytery  are  of  opinion, 
form  a  bursary  fund — the  bursaries  to  be  open  to 
pupils  attending  the  rector  or  headmaster's  classes,  to 
be  gained   by   competition,   and   to   be   held,   some   of 
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them    at    Wallace    Hall     and     some    of    them    at    a 
University. 

"  D.  Ooii.vY-RAMSAy,  Convener. 

"Thornhill,  the  i6th  March,  1874. 

"  This  report  was  approved  of  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Penpont  at  a  meeting  held  here  this  day. 

"  David  Jardine,  Pres.  Clerk." 

In  terms  of  these  recommendations,  the  Governing 
Body,  consisting  of  the  Patrons  and  Trustees,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Home  Secretary,  under  the  Endowed 
Institutions  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  asking  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  better  government  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution,  and  that  the  endowments 
should  be  rendered  more  beneficial  for  the  purposes 
intended  by  the  donor,  keeping  in  view  the  change  in 
time  and  circumstances. 

Their  proposals  encountered  much  opposition  within 
the  parish,  and  beyond  it.  No  small  amount  of  heat, 
if  not  bitterness,  was  infused  into  the  controversy ;  but 
time,  the  healer  of  all  contentions,  has  drawn  its  veil 
over  these,  and  it  is  no  part  of  our  mission  to  revive 
them. 

Eventually,  on  30th  June,  1880,  a  Provisional 
Order  became  law,  whereby  it  was  determined  that  the 
Governing  Body  or  Trustees  were  to  consist  of : 

1st.  The  Laird  of  Closeburn  Hall. 

2nd.  Two  persons  elected  by  the  School  Board  for  a 
period  of  three  years. 

3rd.  One  person  elected  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Penpont. 
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4th.  The  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Closeburn. 

5th.  The  Sheriff  of  the  County,  or  in  his  absence  the 
Sheriff-Substitute. 

6th.  Sir  James  D.  Marwick,  Town-Clerk  of  Glas- 
gow, and,  failing  him,  by  death  or  resignation,  a  person 
to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

Under  their  administration  Wallace  Hall  has  become 
one  of  the  best  schools  to  be  found  in  the  provinces. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  "  selected  schools  "  of  Dumfries- 
shire, and  as  such  it  is  a  centre  of  "  higher  education  " 
to  eleven  parishes  within  the  county.  It  offers  to  its 
pupils  a  course  of  from  one  to  five  years'  instruction  in 
the  upper  department,  thereby  fitting  them  for  the 
higher  agricultural  and  commercial  life,  for  examinations 
with  a  view  to  Civil  Service  appointments,  and  obtaining 
the  L.L.A.  Diploma  of  St.  Andrews,  for  entering  the 
Medical  Classes  of  the  University,  and  the  second  year 
Arts  Classes  without  the  usual  preliminary  examination. 
The  education  is  now  entirely  free. 

The  first  rector  under  the  new  constitution  was  Mr. 
John  Stevens,  M.A.,  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
of  wide  and  accurate  scholarship,  and  an  eminently 
successful  teacher.  He  died  in  March,  1896,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  rectorship. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Menzies,  M.A., 
B.Sc,  under  whose  able  management,  assisted  by  a 
large  and  competent  staff — eight  in  all — three  of  whom 
are  Masters  of  Arts,  Wallace  Hall  continues  to  rank 
in  Government  reports  as  "  thoroughly  efficient." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

GEOLOGY  AND  AGRICULTURE  OF  CLOSEBURN. 

In  a  very  able  paper  on  the  "  Geology  of  Dumfriesshire," 
by  James  Stuart  Menteth,  Esq.,  younger  of  Closeburn 
Hall,  addressed  to  the  Highland  Society,  1845,  ^^^ 
which  the  premium  of  the  gold  medal  was  awarded,  we 
cite  the  following  : 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  describe  a  little  minutely 
the  lime  quarry  of  Closeburn,  as  it  is  the  most  extensive 
and  central  in  the  valley  of  the  Nith.  The  quantity  of 
limestone  is  very  great,  but  intermixed  with  strata  of 
various  other  kinds,  all  having  their  dip  to  the  north- 
west, and  their  crop  outrising  to  the  south-east. 

"  They  appear  to  rise  from  underneath  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  to  rest  almost  immediately  on  the  grey- 
wacke.  The  beds  of  limestone  are  covered  over  by  a 
mass  of  earth,  under  which  appears  the  following 
strata  : 


Strata  of  Limestone  in   Closeburn. 

No.                                                        FT.   IN. 

1.  Dogger,          -         -     2     0 

2.  Upper  post  of  lime- 

stone,          -          -    i^.     0 

No. 

3.  Dogger, 

4.  Sandstone  (greyish), 

5.  Clay  bed. 

FT. 
3 

3 

3 

IN. 

0 

0 
0 
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No, 
6. 

7- 


Sandstone, 

Sandstone, 

Fire  clay  for  making 
fire  bricks,  - 

Claybed, 

Clay,     - 

Claybed,  fire  bricks 

made  of  it,  - 
Note. —  Kilns    lined 
with     this     brick 
stand  fire  well. 

Limestone  noddlings, 
lower  post  of  lime- 
stone with  falling 
beds,  -         -         - 


FT.  IN. 

I      6 


No. 


13- 

Limestone, 

left    for 

roof  by  miners,     - 

3 

6 

14. 

Limestone, 

- 

2 

0 

15- 

Forehead,  I: 

imestone. 

1 

0 

16. 

Clay  marl. 

- 

0 

6 

•7- 

Limestone, 

pooling 

beds,  - 

- 

0 

6 

18. 

Clay  marl. 

- 

0 

6 

19. 

Limestone, 

pooling 

beds,  - 

- 

0 

6 

20. 

Clay  marl. 

- 

0 

6 

21. 

Limestone, 

pooling 

beds,  - 

- 

0 

6 

22. 

Limestone, 

red  beds. 

3 

0 

23- 

Limestone, 

lowest 

beds,  - 

. 

2 

0 

The  strata  of  the  limestone  is  divided  by  the  work- 
men, for  convenience  and  distinction,  into  upper  and 
lower  posts,  and  in  considering  them  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  retain  these  names.  The  upper  post  of 
limestone  is  fourteen  feet  thick,  being  contained  between 
two  impure  strata  of  limestone,  called  by  the  workmen 
dogger. 

The  lower  post  is  about  eighteen  feet  thick.  The 
upper  post,  with  strata  of  sandstone  and  clay,  overlays 
the  lower  post.  These  two  posts  of  limestone  seem 
from  appearances  not  to  extend  from  the  present 
workings  of  Closeburn  to  Barjarg,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Nith,  as  only  the  upper  post  is  found  at  this  last 
place.  But  the  uniformity  of  their  continued  inclina- 
tion is  interrupted  by  a  "  throw-down,"  or  dislocation 
of  the  strata. 
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This  is  to  be  observed  at  the  new  kiln,  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  great  workings.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  expense  of  removing  the  cover  from  the  upper 
post  of  limestone,  and  likewise  from  a  quantity  of 
magnesia  which  it  contains,  little  of  this  post  is  used. 

Magnesian  limestone  is  thought  to  be  too  caustic  for 
general  agricultural  purposes.  The  magnesia  it  contains 
is  much  longer  than  pure  lime  in  re-absorbing  from  the 
air  the  carbonic  acid ;  therefore  its  alkaline  burning 
properties  act  too  long  and  too  powerfully  on  vegeta- 
tion. The  purer  the  lime  the  better  for  promoting 
grass  and  corn  crops.  The  lower  post  is  nearly 
eighteen  feet  below  the  upper,  and  separated  from  it 
by  strata  of  sandstone  and  clay,  having,  however,  the 
same  dip  as  the  upper. 

It  is  about  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  is  pure  carbonate 
of  lime,  ascertained  by  Dr.  Murray's  analysis  to  consist 
in  the  100  parts  of  91  of  carbonate  of  lime,  equivalent 
to  50  of  pure  lime.  The  lime  quarry  of  Closeburn 
has  been  opened  and  worked  above  fifty  years,  accord- 
ing to  Chalmers  s  Caledonia,  since  1772,  over  70  years 
from  the  date  of  Mr.  Menteth's  paper.  "  The  effects 
on  the  appearance  of  the  country  are  most  striking. 
When  the  present  proprietor  of  Closeburn — Sir  James 
Menteth — came  into  possession  the  country  around 
these  lime  works,  to  a  considerable  distance,  was 
covered  with  heath,  barren  and  unproductive.  How- 
ever, by  judiciously  applying  lime  as  a  top  dressing, 
the  heath  has  gradually  disappeared,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  good  herbage. 

"  The  effects  of  this  lime  quarry,  and  that  of  Barjarg, 
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may  be  seen  all  over  the  basin  of  Closeburn,  and  in 
the  adjoining  basins  of  Sanquhar,  Glencairn,  and  Dum- 
fries, and  even  further." 

The  proprietor  of  Closeburn  for  many  years  used  a 
steep  of  limestone  water  to  preserve  wood  before  using 
for  building  purposes,  and  the  experience  was,  that  dry 
rot  was  obviated,  and  albuminous  sap,  which  yields  food 
for  the  worm  that  produces  by  a  vegetable  principle 
this  form  of  decay,  was  rendered  incapable  of  support- 
ing the  insect,  while  the  wood  was  made  less  liable  to 
burn. 

Dr.  Singer,  in  his  work,  on  Agriculture  in  Dum- 
friesshire, to  which  we  have  already  referred,  informs 
us  that  surveys  and  borings  on  an  extensive  scale  were 
performed  all  over  the  country  by  Messrs.  Bushby,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  his  volume 
in  a  series  of  interesting  and  instructive  mineralogical 
tables,  plans,  etc. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  work  there  are  numerous 
communications  from  proprietors  and  others  bearing 
upon  their  several  properties  and  the  localities  where 
they  are  situated,  all  of  which  are  highly  valuable  to 
anyone  having  an  interest  there. 

One  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Granville  Stuart  Men- 
teth,  Esq.  of  Closeburn  Hall,  the  father  of  the  author 
of  the  paper  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  relates 
the  efforts  put  forth  to  improve  the  Estate  of  Close- 
burn,  and  the  results,  particularly  with  regard  to 
meadows,  which  he  now  esteemed  to  be  worth  f^^  an 
acre,  having  had  offers  of  that  figure,  whereas  they 
would  have  been  dear  at  los.  an  acre  in  their  original 
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condition.  He  gives  glowing  accounts  of  the  effect 
his  process  had  in  producing  "  Timothy  Hay."  The 
credit  for  the  introduction  of  this  grass,  however,  rested 
with  Mr.  Mundell,  the  rector  of  Wallace  Hall,  who 
obtained  2i  ounces  of  the  seed  from  a  gentleman  near 
Greenock,  where  Mr.  Mundell  had  seen  it  growing. 

Mr.  Menteth,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1838, 
was,  in  addition  to  being  an  active  and  eminent  agricul- 
turist, equally  energetic  and  successful  in  improving 
means  of  transit  and  making  roads. 

The  road  past  Loch  Ettrick,  connecting  Moffat 
district  with  Nithsdale,  was  then  being  stoutly  urged 
by  him,  and  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  proposed 
railway  from  Sanquhar  to  Dumfries,  which  had  been 
surveyed  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Robertson 
Buchanan,  C.E. 

Mr.  Menteth  tells  us  he  had  devised  a  means  by 
which  the  expense  of  bridging  the  intervening  valleys 
could  be  obviated,  and  thereby  save  ^T  10,000.  We 
presume  some  adaptation  of  the  switch-back  method. 
He  laments  the  want  of  a  Duke  of  Portland  in  Dum- 
friesshire, who  was  then  spending  ;^8o,ooo  on  the  line 
between  Kilmarnock  and  Troon.  The  few  hundred 
yards  of  a  wagon-way  laid  from  the  lime  quarries  to 
the  lime  kilns  was  the  first  railway  of  any  kind  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Menteth  was  also  experimenting  with 
coal  oil  on  roofing  flags,  by  which  treatment  he  claimed 
they  were  rendered  impervious  to  water.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Sanquhar  Railway  scheme,  it  was  proposed 
to  construct  a  canal  from  Dumfries  by  Annan  to  the 
River  Eden,  near  Carlisle. 
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Telford,  the  famous  engineer,  and  a  native  of 
Eskdale,  Dumfriesshire,  along  with  Major-General 
Dirom  of  Mount  Annan,  Quartermaster-General,  were 
then  reporting  upon  proposed  improved  roads  between 
Carlisle  and  Port  Patrick,  which  were  to  effect  a  saving 
of  nineteen  miles  in  the  distance,  and  over  which 
carriages  might  attain  a  speed  of  seven  miles  an  hour, 
instead  of  five,  as  was  only  possible  then.  The  primary 
object  of  this  accelerated  means  of  travel  was  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  the  reason  assigned  was  the  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  which  had  just  been, 
after  much  trouble  and  opposition,  consummated. 


CHAPTER   X. 

EMINENT   MEN. 

John   Hunter. 

John  Hunter,  who  ultimately  became  Principal  of  St. 
Andrews  University,  was  born  at  Dunn's  Yett,  Gilchrist- 
land,  Closeburn.  The  following  is  the  biographical 
sketch  of  this  gentleman  by  a  standard  authority  : 

"  An  eminent  classical  scholar  and  philologist,  son  of 
a  respectable  farmer  in  the  upper  district  of  Nithsdale, 
was  born  in  1747. 

"  While  yet  a  boy,  was  left  an  orphan  in  straitened 
circumstances,  but  received  a  sound  education,  and 
studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  supported  him- 
self by  teaching,  like  many  others  similarly  situated 
who  afterwards  attained  to  high  rank  in  literature. 
His  scholarship  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Monboddo, 
who  for  some  time  employed  him  as  clerk. 

"  In  1775  he  was  elected  by  competition  Professor  of 
Humanity  at  St.  Andrews,  and  he  continued  to  teach 
that  class  till  the  close  of  the  session  1826-7,  '^  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  when  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St.  Salvador  and  St. 
Leonard. 
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"  In  1797  he  published  a  correct  and  valuable  edition 
of  Horace,  extended  into  two  volumes  in  18 13.  In 
1 799  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Virgil 
with  Notes.  He  also  published  an  annotated  edition  of 
Livy,  and  composed  an  invaluable  disquisition  on  the 
verb,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Ruddiman  s  Rudiments. 

"  An  extremely  beautiful  and  subtle  grammatical 
essay,  written  by  him,  '  On  the  Nature,  Import,  and 
Effect  of  certain  Conjunctions,'  is  inserted  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  'Transactions,  1788. 

"  The  article  '  Grammar,'  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  contains  a  digest  of  his  most 
valuable  speculations  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
Relative  Pronoun,  the  Tenses  of  the  Verb,  etc.,  chiefly 
collected  from  his  own  verbal  communications,  by  the 
sub-editor  of  that  useful  and  extensive  work." 

Dr.  Hunter  died  of  cholera  January  i8th,  1837,  in 
the  91st  year  of  his  age.  He  married  when  in  the 
employment  of  Lord  Monboddo,  and  left  a  large 
family. 

Dr.  a.  Ross  Carson. 

Dr.  Ramage  claims  this  celebrated  scholar  as  a  native 
of  Closeburn,  but  The  Scottish  Nation,  vol.  i.,  page  599, 
says  : 

"  Aglionby  Ross  Carson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  rector  of  the 
High  School,  Edinburgh,  a  classical  scholar  of  reputa- 
tion, was  born  at  Holywood  in  the  year  1780.  He 
received  the  elements  of  his  classical  education  at  the 
endowed  school  of  Wallace  Hall,  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Closeburn,  in  which  institution  he  subsequently 
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acted  as  an  assistant  teacher.  In  1797  he  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  from  May,  1799,  till 
October,  1800,  acted  as  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Musselburgh.  He  was  en- 
rolled a  student  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1799.  He  was  unanimously  elected 
rector  of  Dumfries  Academy  on  15th  October,  1801. 
In  January,  1 806,  he  obtained  a  mastership  in  Edin- 
burgh High  School.  On  30th  August,  1820,  he 
became  rector,  having  three  months  previously  declined 
the  Greek  Professorship  at  St.  Andrews. 

"In  1826  St.  Andrews  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

"On  9th  October,  1845,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  he  resigned  the  rectorship,  and  was,  in  testimony 
of  his  rare  power  of  instruction,  popularity  as  a  teacher, 
and  high  character  as  a  citizen,  awarded  an  annuity  of 
£100  for  life.  He  was  presented  with  his  portrait, 
painted  by  Watson  Gordon,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  subscribed  for  by  several  of  his  pupils. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  4th  November,  1850." 

He  is  author  of  several  works  of  a  classical  nature. 


Robert  Hiddlestone,  or  Huddlestone. 

This  gentleman,  to  whom  reference  has  previously 
been  made,  was  a  native  of  Closeburn,  educated  at 
Wallace  Hall,  and  subsequently  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  For 
sometime  he  was  employed  as  teacher  in  Kirkmichael, 
near  Blairgowrie,  and  was  appointed  on  27th  August, 
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1789,  parochial  schoolmaster  at  Lunan  in  Forfarshire. 
He  is  described  as  "  the  learned  editor  of  Toland" s 
History  of  the  Druids,  first  published  in  1726  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  Lord  Molesworth,  but  the  best  edition  is 
Huddlestone's,  published  in  1814."  He  was  an 
industrious  writer  on  antiquities,  a  contributor  to  the 
Scots^  Magazine,  and  died  on  27th  February,  1821, 
aged  53  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  large  family. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gillespie. 

Dr.  Gillespie,  as  also  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Hunter, 
was  born  at  Dunn's  Yett,  Gilchristland,  on  2  ist  February, 
1778.  The  ruins  of  the  house  were  visible  until  recent 
years,  and,  by  those  who  know  where  to  look  for  them, 
can  yet  be  traced.  After  receiving  his  elementary 
education  at  Wallace  Hall,  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
University,  and,  having  for  a  period  acted  as  tutor  to 
several  families,  was  on  23rd  Sept.,  18 13,  appointed 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Cults  in  Fife.  In  1828,  on 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hunter  as  Principal  of  St. 
Andrews  University,  he  succeeded  him  as  Professor  of 
Humanity.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Hunter's, 
and,  on  her  decease,  was  again  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Campbell,  a  sister  of  Lord  High  Chancellor 
Campbell.  He  died  on  iith  September,  1844,  ^^ 
Dunino  in  Fite. 

Dr.  Gillespie  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  Blackwood, 
the  Scots^  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals  of  the  time. 
Many,  and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  portions,  of 
Wilson  s  Tales  of  the  Borders  are  from  his  pen.     While 
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not  ranking  so  high  as  a  scholar  as  his  father-in-law,  we 
do  not  quite  endorse  Dr.  Ramage's  remarks  regarding 
his  contributions  to  literature  as  "  only  serving  their 
fleeting  purpose  and  are  long  since  forgotten." 

His  descriptions  of  rural  Scottish  life  will  no  doubt 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  many  whose  early 
years  were  spent  amid  such  surroundings,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  have  a  taste  for  pastoral  life  and  poetic 
diction.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  now  included  amongst 
selected  pieces  in  standard  works,  such  as  the  Casquet  of 
English  Literature^  compiled  by  Charles  Gibbon,  and 
other  publications.  His  good-natured,  enthusiastic 
narratives  of  fishing  excursions,  days  of  wandering  on 
the  hills,  the  associations  of  school  days,  his  glowing 
descriptions  of  curling  matches,  and  his  kindly  remem- 
brances of  Closeburn  and  its  people,  must  find  a  hearty 
response  in  many  hearts  in  which  mere  book  learning, 
or  treatises  on  Greek  or  Latin,  would  fail  to  rouse  even 
the  slightest  interest.  We  must  not  be  understood  as 
underestimating  these,  but  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not 
classical  scholars,  and  even  in  such  departments  Gillespie 
was  no  stranger,  as  is  proved  by  the  positions  he 
occupied.  In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of 
another  famous  scholar,  the  late  Principal  Shairp  of  St. 
Andrews,  who,  when  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
recommended  his  students  to  take  a  holiday  on  the 
Scottish  mountains,  beginning  at  Carter  Fells,  up 
through  the  districts  of  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettrick,  the 
Tweed  and  the  Leader,  across  the  Lammermoors  and 
the  Pentlands,  over  the  crests  of  the  Cheviots  and  the 
Moorfoots.     "  Traverse  them  every  inch  on  foot,"  he 
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told  them  ;  "get  the  traditions  of  the  districts  thoroughly 
up ;  make  friends  of  the  shepherds  whom  you  encounter 
on  the  way,  than  whom  I  would  ask  no  better  guides 
when  you  give  them  your  confidence  and  receive  theirs 
in  return,  and  you  will  learn  more  of  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry  than  if  you  had  devoured  whole  libraries  at 
home." 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Gillespie's  writings  on 
such  subjects  should  be  perused.  His  deep,  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  hunted,  and  harassed  Covenan- 
ters which  breathes  in  his  writings  will  endear  him  to 
all  who  have  a  just  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  our  persecuted  forefathers, 
to  whom  we  largely  owe  our  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  citing  a  short  extract  from  his  pen.  He 
says  :  "  To  be  brought  up  amidst  mountain  scenery, 
apart  and  afar  from  the  busy  and  polluted  haunts  of 
men  ;  to  place  one's  little  bare  foot,  with  its  first  move- 
ment, on  the  green  sward,  the  brown  heath,  or  in  the 
pure  stream  ;  to  live  in  the  retired  glen,  a  perceptible 
part  of  all  that  lives  and  enjoys  ;  feel  the  bracing  air  or 
freedom  in  every  breeze  ;  to  be  possessed  of  elbow 
room  from  ridge  to  summit,  from  bank  to  brae, — this 
is,  indeed,  the  most  delightful  of  all  infant  schools,  and, 
above  all,  prepares  the  young  and  infant  mind  for  en- 
larged conceptions  and  resolute  daring. 

"To  sit  on  rocks ;  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell  ; 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  seldom  been  ; 
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To  climb  the  trackless  mountains  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 

Alone  o'er  steeps  or  foaming  fells  to  lean  : 
This  is  not  solitude, — 'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  God,  and  see  His  works  unrolled." 

Here,  indeed,  are  the  things  that  own  not  the 
dominion  of  man  !  The  everlasting  hills  in  their  out- 
lines of  rock  and  heath  ;  the  floods  that  leap  in  freedom 
or  rush  in  defiance  from  steep  to  steep,  from  gullet  to 
pool,  and  from  pool  to  plain  ;  the  very  tempest  that 
overpowers  and  the  heaven  through  which  the  fowls  of 
the  air  sail  with  supreme  and  unchallenged  dominion, — 
all  these  inspire  the  young  heart  with  independence  and 
self-reliance.  True  it  is,  the  child,  even  the  boy, 
reflects  not  at  all  upon  the  advantages  of  his  situation, 
and  this  is  the  very  reason  that  his  whole  imagination 
and  heart  are  under  their  influence.  He  who  is  ever 
arresting  and  analysing  the  current  of  his  thoughts  will 
seldom  think  correctly,  and  he  who  examines  with  a 
microscopic  eye  the  sources  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
will  seldom  feel  the  full  force  and  sway  of  such 
impressions. 

Elsewhere   he  says  he  was  his   mother's  companion 

wherever  she  journeyed,  were  it  to  kirk  or  market  or 

to  conventicle.      She  and  her  aged  mother  instilled  into 

him  all   the   traditions   of  the    district,  more  especially 

the    stories    of  Covenanting   times,  in  which   his  own 

ancestors    played    a   conspicuous   part.     Had    not    his 

mother's  grandfather  sufi^ered  at  the  Gallowlee,  and  her 

grandmother  had  the  babe  wrenched  from  her  breast, 

dashed  on  the  floor,  and  the  bed  on  which  she  had  Iain 

I 
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pierced  in  numerous  places  by  the  swords  of  a  brutal 
and  ruffian  soldiery,  because  she  would  not  reveal  the 
place  where  her  husband  was  concealed  ? 

He  tells  us  that,  when  danger  overtook  them  or  their 
humble  home,  he  used  to  cower  under  the  maternal 
plaid  like  the  helpless  brood  under  the  parent's  wing. 
There  he  was  safe  from  all  assault,  and  did  he  not  hear 
his  mother  pleading  that  "  He  who  sheltered  and  cared 
for  '  Hagar '  and  her  child  in  the  wilderness  would 
deign  to  give  succour  and  support  to  them  "  ?  The 
emotional  maternal  instinct,  vibrating  through  her  entire 
frame,  transmitted  its  influence  to  the  poor  weakling 
nestling  by  her  side  until  his  breast  swelled  and  his  eyes 
welled  up  in  sympathy,  heart  with  heart,  and  both  with 
Him  who  implanted  that  instinct  in  them. 

Dr.  Gillespie's  genial,  kindly  disposition,  and  the 
interest  he  maintained  in  his  old  companions  and 
associates  in  early  days,  made  him  much  esteemed  in 
Closeburn.  He  paid  regular  visits  during  the  vacation, 
and  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  a  quiet 
chat  over  old  times  with  an  old  schoolfellow.  The 
altered  circumstances  of  his  life  made  no  estrangement 
between  him  and  them.  We  remember  hearing  of  a 
visit  he  paid  to  an  old  comrade,  William  Hamilton, 
farmer  in  Hollandbush.  They  talked  over  the  exploits 
of  their  boyhood,  and,  like  the  old  soldier,  fought  their 
battles  over  again.  With  the  familiarity  that  can  only 
be  born  of  such  comradeship,  '  HoUan,'  as  he  was 
locally  named,  inquired  : 

"  An'  whatna  kirk  are  ye  in  noo.  Tarn  .'' " 

"  O,  I'm  no'  in  ony  kirk  noo,  WuU." 
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"  What  are  ye  daein,  then  ?  "  continued  his 
interrogator. 

"  I'm  a  professor  in  the  university,"  replied  Gillespie, 
to  which  the  sly  old  dog  cynically  remarked — for  he  had 
a  caustic  tongue  at  times — 

"A  weel  weel,  it's  maybe  juist  as  weel,  for  they  tell 
me  ye  were  nae  great  shakes  at  the  job  onyway," 
a  remark,  cutting  though  it  was,  coming  from  whom 
it  did,  the  Doctor  well  understood  and  enjoyed 
immensely. 

In  much  the  same  strain  their  good-natured,  kindly- 
at-bottom  bantering  continued.  Then  the  Professor, 
starting  a  fresh  topic,  said  : 

"  Dae  ye  mind,  Wull,  when  you  and  I  broke  into 
the  garden  at  the  Mains  and  plundered  the  plums  ?" 

"  Fine  that,"  replied  '  Hollan.' 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Professor,  "  I  dressed  the 
story  up  a  bit  and  sent  it  to  a  magazine,  and,  man,  I 
got "  (naming  a  good  round  sum)  "  for  it." 

To  which  the  wily  old  compatriot  in  larceny  rejoined  : 
"  Weel,  ye  should  a  sent  me  the  half  o't,  for  fine  I 
min'  I  didna  get  my  due  share  o'  the  plunder."  And 
so  on  the  interview  continued. 

This  may  be  away  from  the  question  of  scholarship, 
and  the  value  of  Dr.  Gillespie's  writings,  or  of  their 
lasting  hold  on  public  attention,  but  such  character- 
istics as  these  endear  themselves  to  the  average  person 
and  show  that  the  scholar  does  well  to  unbend  now 
and  then  and  forget  for  a  season  his  learning  in  his 
manhood. 
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Robert  Burns. 

About  a  mile  south  of  Closeburn  Village  stood  and 
still  stands  Brownhill  Inn,  a  somewhat  pretentious 
hostelry  in  its  day,  though  it  also  has  long  ceased  to  be 
a  house  of  refreshment.  Many  are  the  historical 
incidents  associated  with  this  inn.  In  coaching  days  it 
had  an  importance  attached  to  it  owing  to  its  being  the 
first  changing  place  of  horses  coming  from  Dumfries. 
Large  livery  stables  were  kept  fully  equipped  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  was  therefore  the  scene  of  much  stir  and 
bustle.  Here  Burns  was  a  frequent  sojourner  over 
night  as  well  as  a  visitor  by  day  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  duties  of  exciseman. 

Within  its  walls  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  he  composed  his  well-known  and  beautifully 
pathetic  song  of  "  The  Soldier's  Return."  It  was  in 
this  wise.  Along  with  one  or  two  friends,  the  Poet 
was  sitting  one  evening  in  one  of  the  rooms  that  over- 
look the  Dumfries  and  Glasgow  road,  when  a  weary  and 
travel-stained  soldier,  tramping  his  way  to  his  native 
Ayrshire,  passed  the  window.  Taking  in  the  circum- 
stances at  a  glance,  probably  something  in  his  appearance 
evoked  the  sympathy  of  the  tender-hearted  bard,  for 
we  are  told  that  "  of  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  him  to  call 
in  the  soldier  and  get  the  story  of  his  adventures,"  and 
we  may  safely  conclude  he  regaled  the  "  poor  and 
honest  sodger."  The  incident  and  the  story  he  told 
caught  hold  of  Burns,  who,  after  a  short  period  of 
dreamy  abstraction,  during  which  his  singing  robes  were 
about  him,  favoured  the  company  with  what  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  of  his  many  pathetic  pieces. 
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THE   SOLDIER'S   RETURN. 

When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 
An   mony  a  widow  mourning; 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field, 

Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger. 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 
A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 
II. 
A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast. 
My  hand  unstained  wi'  plunder, 
And  for  fair  Scotia,  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 
That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 
III. 
At  length  I  reached  the  bonny  glen, 

Where  early  life  I  sported  ; 
I  passed  the  mill  and  trysting  thorn, 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted  : 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 
Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling  ! 
And  turned  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 
That  in  my  een  was  swelling. 

IV. 

Wi'  altered  voice,  quoth  I,  "  Sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn  blossom, 
O  happy,  happy  may  he  be. 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  ! 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang. 

And  fain  would  be  thy  lodger; 
I've  serv'd  my  king  and  country  lang — 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger." 
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V. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gaz'd  on  me, 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever  ; 
Quo'  she,  "  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed. 

Forget  him  shall  I  never  : 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamely  fare, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it, 
That  gallant  badge — the  dear  cockade — 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't." 

VI. 

She  gaz'd — she  redden'd  like  a  rose — 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily  ; 
She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 

"Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ?  " 
"  By  him  that  made  yon  sun  and  sky. 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  man  ;  and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded  ! 

VII. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame, 

And  find  thee  still  true-hearted  ; 
Tho'  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love. 

And  mair,  we'se  ne'er  be  parted." 
Quo'  she,  "  My  grand  sire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mailen  plenished  fairly  ; 
And  come,  my  faithfu'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  !  " 
\ 

VIII. 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  main 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize, 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour. 
The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger  ; 
Remember  he's  his  country's  stay, 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  mention  that 
one  of  Burns'  companions  on  that  occasion  was  the 
maternal  great-grandfather  of  the  author  of  these 
reminiscences.  Professor  Gillespie  states  that  he  had 
special  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  called  forth 
the  cutting  lines  of  Burns  which  were  written  on  a 
window  of  that  hostlery.  The  Poet  was  remaining 
over  night,  and  was  indulging  in  a  cup  with  the  land- 
lord, Mr.  Bacon,  when  the  gude-wife  thought  they  had 
had  enough,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  locked 
up  the  bar  and  ordered  them  off  to  bed.  That  night, 
or  early  next  morning,  Mrs.  Bacon  found  herself 
lampooned  on  one  of  the  windows  in  the  well-known 
stanzas  : 

"  Cursed  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life, 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife, 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission, 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession,"  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Ramage,  in  his  Drumlanrig  and  the  Douglasses, 
page  268,  says  :  "  Our  ancestors  were  more  plain  in 
their  language  than  we  are  in  this  refined  age,  and  were 
not  ashamed  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  even  in  the 
presence  of  ladies.  We  must  not,  therefore,  measure 
Burns  altogether  by  our  own  standard  ;  and  if  we  find 
him  giving  way  occasionally,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
spirits  with  the  unpolished  class  with  whom  he  mixed, 
to  sensuality  of  language,  we  must  recollect  that  he  was 
in  no  way  worse  than  his  contemporaries.  I  think  it 
right  to  say  this  much  in  excuse  for  some  lines  of  an 
indecent  character  which  he  wrote  on  the  glass  of 
Brownhill    window.       These    were    very    properly   de- 
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stroyed  by  the  late  Sir  James  Stuart-Menteth,  Bart.,  of 
Closeburn,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  the 
lines  seeing  the  light." 

We  presume  the  lines  referred  to  were  those  we  have 
quoted,  and  which  are  to  be  found  In  any  complete 
edition  of  Burns.  While  endorsing  the  Doctor's 
position  in  this  respect  generally,  we  cannot  wholly 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  "  unpolished  class  with  whom 
he  mixed."  Is  not  Dr.  Ramage — if  these  are  really 
the  lines  referred  to — just  taking  this  little  jeu  d' esprit 
a  Httle  too  seriously  ^  And  has  he  not  himself  given 
us  many  instances  where  the  bard  mixed  with  what, 
even  from  the  Doctor's  point  of  view,  were  the  very 
cream  of  society  of  that  period  ? 

Mrs.  Bacon  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  William  Stewart, 
factor  on  the  estate,  and  the  "  lovely  Polly  Stewart," 
whom  Burns  depicts  so  glowingly,  was  the  daughter  of 
that  gentleman.  William  Stewart,  who  was  born  in 
1750,  and  died  in  18 12,  was  the  son  of  a  worthy 
couple  who  kept  an  ale-house  or  house  of  refreshment, 
such  as  was  common  in  those  times,  at  Closeburn  Kirk 
Brig,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  He  was  educated 
at  Wallace  Hall,  just  beside  his  father's  house,  under 
the  then  Rector,  Mr.  Alexander  Mundell,  father  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Robert  Mundell,  who  succeeded  him.  In 
early  life  Stewart  migrated  to  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
followed  the  occupation  of  travelling  draper  or  pack- 
man. In  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business  he  called 
at  Barrowby  Rectory,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart-Menteth.  One  day 
he  was  asked  if  he  knew  Closeburn,  which  was  then 
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advertised  for  sale.  On  learning  it  was  Stewart's  native 
place,  and  being  impressed  with  the  intelligent  nature  of 
his  answers,  the  Rector  asked  the  young  Scotsman  to 
accompany  him  on  an  inspection,  which  he  did,  and  the 
purchase  having  been  effected,  he  was  installed  as 
factor. 

Thus  began  an  intimacy  with  Burns,  which  continued 
throughout  the  Poet's  life.  The  cordial  nature  of  that 
intimacy  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  poem 
which  Burns  addressed  to  "  Willie  Stewart  "  : 


"  You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart  ; 
You're  welcome,  Willie  Stewart ; 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 
That's  half  sae  welcome's  thou  art. 

II. 

Come  bumpers  high,  express  your  joy. 
The  bowl  !   ye  maun  renew  it  ; 
The  tappit-hen,  gae  bring  her  ben, 
Tae  welcome  Willie  Stewart. 

III. 
May  foes  be  Strang,  and  friends  be  slack. 
Ilk  action  may  he  rue  it ; 
May  woman  on  him  turn  her  back, 
That  wrangs  thee,  Willie  Stewart." 

Loclchart,  in  his  Life  of  Scott,  says  Burns  inscribed 
with  a  diamond  these  verses  on  one  of  Bacon's  tumblers 
at  Brownhill.  Mrs.  Bacon  was  greatly  incensed  at  the 
injury  thus  done  to  her  property,  but  a  gentleman  who 
was  present  paid  down  a  shilling  to  soothe  the  feelings 
of  the  thrifty  landlady,  and  took  possession  of  the  glass. 
Subsequently,    the    memento    found   its  way   into   the 
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hands  of  the  '  Great  Novelist '  himself,  where  it  was 
duly  appreciated,  and  is  now  preserved  amongst  the 
highly  valued  relics  at  Abbotsford,  where  we  were 
privileged  to  inspect  it  quite  recently. 

Dr.  Ramage  mentions  an  incident  of  Mrs.  Lawson, 
of  Nithbank,  when  a  young  girl,  then  Miss  Yorston, 
and  whose  uncle  was  minister  of  Closeburn,  being  on  a 
visit  at  the  Castle,  Mr.  Stewart's  residence,  when  Burns 
was  also  a  visitor.  On  the  occasion  Miss  Yorston,  by 
request,  sang  Mrs.  Grant  of  Carron's  song  of  "  Roy's 
Wife  of  Aldivalloch,"  which  runs  as  follows  : 


'  Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 

Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 
Wat  ye  how  she  cheated  me, 

As  I  cam'  o'er  the  braes  o'  Balloch. 

II. 

She  vowed,  she'  swore  she  wad  be  mine, 
She  said  she  lo'ed  me  best  o'  ony  ; 

But,  oh  !   the  fickle,  faithless  queen  ; 

She's  ta'en  the  carle,  and  left  her  Johnnie. 


O,  she  was  a  canty  queen, 

Weel  could  she  dance  the  Highland  walloch; 
How  happy  I,  had  she  been  mine. 

Or  I'd  been  Roy  of  Aldivalloch. 

IV. 

Her  face  sae  fair,  her  een  sae  clear. 

Her  wee  bit  mou'  sae  sweet  and  bonnie. 

To  me  she  ever  will  be  dear, 

Though  she's  for  ever  left  her  Johnnie." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  the  Poet  interpolated 
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"  Oh  !   Miss  Yorston,   dinna  leave  him  lamenting  that 
way  ;  let  him  console  himself  thus  "  : 

"  Roy's  age  is  three  times  mine, 

I'm  sure  his  years  can  not  be  mony. 
An'  when  that  he  is  dead  an'  ganc 

She  may  repent,  an'  lak'  her  Johnnie." 

This  addendum,  fresh  from  the  spirit  of  the  Poet, 
the  lady  ever  afterwards  made  use  of  when  she  sang  the 
popular  Scottish  song.  Mr.  Stewart  resigned  the 
factorship  in  1793,  and  entered  upon  a  lease  of  the 
farms  of  Blackness  and  Laught,  and  finally  retired  to 
Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  where  he  died  in  18 12,  and 
was  interred  in  Closeburn  Kirk-Yard. 

Polly  first  married  a  cousin  of  her  own,  Ishmael 
Stewart,  who  turned  out  badly,  committed  some  mis- 
demeanour, fled  the  country,  and  died  abroad.  She 
subsequently  married  in  1801 — said  to  have  been 
against  her  own  inclination — Mr.  George  Welsh,  farmer 
in  Morton  Mains,  grand-uncle  of  Jane  Welsh,  wife  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  This  union  was  also  an  unhappy 
one,  due,  we  fear,  chiefly  to  Polly's  love  of  gaiety  and 
light-headedness.  Welsh  was  a  most  respectable  man, 
but  they  separated,  and  she  returned  to  her  father  at 
Dumfries.  Eventually  she  allied  herself  to  a  Swiss 
mercenary  soldier  named  Fleitz,  belonging  to  the 
French  army,  and  at  that  time  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Dumfries.  She  went  with  him  first  to  France,  from 
thence  to  Switzerland,  and  in  1 847  ended  her  days  in 
exile  in  her  seventy-second  year.  A  number  of  very 
pathetic  letters  from  her,  dated  Laufi'enburg,  near 
Basle,    addressed    to  Mr.  Pagan  of  the   King's  Arms 
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Inn,  Maxwelltown,  are  given  by  Dr.  Ramage.  For 
the  most  part  they  consist  of  inquiries  after  her  sons 
by  her  first  marriage,  all  the  letters  evincing  a  mother's 
tender  solicitude  for  her  children — a  striking  contrast 
to  the  gay,  light-hearted  girl  whose  charms  were  so 
extolled  by  Burns  in  the  well-known  lines,  and  which 
probably  contributed  to  make  her  still  more  frivolous. 

LOVELY  POLLY  STEWART. 
O  lovely  Polly  Stewart  ! 
O  charming  Polly  Stewart ! 
There's  not  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 
That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  art. 
The  flower  it  blaws,  it  fades  and  fa's, 
And  art  can  ne'er  renew  it, 
But  worth  and  truth  eternal  youth 
Will  give  to  Polly  Stewart. 
May  he  whose  arms  shall  fauld  thy  charms 
Possess  a  leal  and  true  heart  ; 
To  him  be  given  to  ken  the  heaven 
He  grasps  in  Polly  Stewart  ! 
O  lovely  Polly  Stewart  ! 
O  charming  Polly  Stewart  ! 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 
That's  half  so  sweet  as  thou  art. 
Bacon,   the  innkeeper  at  Brownhill,   was    somewhat 
prone  to  obtrude  himself  on  his  customers,  and  shared 
their  potations  uninvited,   his  wife  being  the  principal 
stoop  of  the  establishment.     On  one  occasion  this  trait 
of  his   character  drew  from  the   caustic  pen  of  Burns 
the  cutting  play  upon  his  name  : 

"  At  Brownhill  we  always  get  dainty  good  cheer, 
An'  plenty  of  bacon  each  day  in  the  year  ; 
We've  all  things  that's  nice  and  mostly  in  season, 
But,  why  always  Bacon — come,  give  me  a  reason." 
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Another  incident  connecting  Burns  with  this  inn, 
is  his  being  present  when  a  clergyman  took  his  horse 
from  the  hostler,  without  handing  him  the  customary 
gratuity.  Our  generous  Bard,  on  receiving  his  animal, 
put  a  sixpence  into  the  poor  man's  "  loof,"  at  the  same 
time  ejaculating  with  reference  to  the  minister's 
meanness : 

"  Black's  your  coat 
An'  black's  your  hair, 
Black's  your  conscience 
An'  nocht  tae  spare." 

Wordsworth  and  his  sister  Dorothy,  accompanied  by 
Coleridge,  when  on  their  famous  tour  in  Scotland  re- 
mained in  this  house  overnight  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Burns.  Dorothy  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
enamoured  of  the  place  or  of  its  inmates.  She  was 
somewhat  shocked  at  the  appearance  of  a  barefooted, 
wench  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  equally  unfavourably 
impressed  by  some  picture  above  the  mantelpiece. 
Probably  she  expected  too  much  at  a  mere  roadside 
inn,  whose  clientele  for  the  most  part  were  of  a  class 
who  were  not  in  these  early  times  over-fastidious  as  to 
the  apparel  of  the  domestics,  provided  they  got  good, 
clean,  plain,  wholesome  fare.  From  other  sources 
equally  scrupulous  we  are  told  that  not  a  few  used  to 
come  to  Brownhill  Inn  to  pass  the  night,  preferring  it 
to  the  more  pretentious  hotels  in  Dumfries. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  this  tour  that  Wordsworth 
composed  the  "  Address  to  the  Sons  of  Burns  on 
Visiting  his  Grave."  This  production  is  thoroughly 
Wordsworthian,  and  expresses  the  opinion,  then  com- 
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monly  accepted,  of  Burns'  excesses,  which  were  natu- 
rally repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  excessively 
correct. 

In  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge  on  these 
points,  Wordsworth's  moralisings  and  warnings  to  the 
sons  of  the  Poet,  to  be  admonished  by  their  father's 
grave,  are  not  in  the  best  taste,  and  it  is  evident,  when 
he  counsels  them  not  to  deem  "  light  that  led  astray 
as  light  from  heaven,"  he  failed  to  appreciate  what 
Burns  intended  to  convey  by  the  phrase. 

We  have  been  much  struck  with  the  estimate  in 
which  Wordsworth  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  on 
this  side  of  the  border,  as  revealed  in  these  researches. 
When  Hogg  and  De  Quincey  were  on  a  visit  at  Rhydal 
Mount,  they  were  walking  out  in  the  evening  when 
their  attention  was  attracted  to  a  singular  phenomenon 
in  the  sky.  The  Shepherd  jocularly  remarked,  "  It's 
only  a  '  treeumphial '  arch  erected  in  honour  o'  the 
meeting  o'  the  poets,"  to  which  Wordsworth  cynically 
remarked,  "  Poets  .''  where  are  they  ? "  Hogg  never 
forgave  him  this  sneer.  While  greatly  admiring 
Wordsworth  as  a  poet,  Allan  Cunningham  does  not 
seem  to  have  held  him  in  high  esteem  as  a  generous- 
minded  man.  In  a  letter  dated  12th  December,  1828, 
to  Professor  Wilson,  referring  to  the  publication  of 
the  Anniversary,  on  which  Cunningham  was  engaged, 
and  the  opposition  magazine,  to  which  Wordsworth 
was  a  contributor,  says :  "  He  advised  me,  before  he 
knew  who  were  to  be  my  contributors,  not  to  think  of 
rivalry  with  the  Keepsake.  Enough  of  a  little  man 
and  a  great  poet.      His  poetic  sympathies  are  warm,  but 
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his  heart  for  manly  purposes  as  cold  as  a  December  snail." 
Allan  knew,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  he  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  Professor  also,  or  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  have  pronounced  a  judgment  of  this 
nature  so  freely  :  "  Carlyle  also  seems  to  have  had  a 
very  indifferent  opinion  of  Wordsworth's  generosity 
and  breadth  of  sympathy  towards  his  fellows  in  letters. 
In  his  Reminiscences,  vol.  2,  page  334,  he  describes  one 
of  several  interviews  he  had  with  the  '  Poet  of  the 
Lakes,'  when  he  got  him  on  the  subject  of  great  poets, 
who  he  thought  might  be  equally  admirable  to  both  ; 
but  was  mistaken,  as  he  gradually  found  out.  Pope's 
partial  failure  he  was  prepared  for ;  less  for  the 
narrowish  limits  visible  in  Milton  and  others. 

"I  tried  him  with  Burns,  of  whom  he  had  sung  tender 
recognition  ;  but  Burns  also  turned  out  to  be  a  limited 
inferior  creature,  any  genius  he  had,  a  theme  for  one's 
pathos  rather  ;  even  Shakespeare  himself  had  his  blind 
sides,  his  limitations ;  gradually  it  became  apparent  to 
me  that  of  transcendent  unlimited  there  was,  to  this 
critic,  probably  but  one  specimen  known,  Wordsworth 
himself." 

Mr.  James  Clarke,  a  native  of  Closeburn,  a  natural 
son  of  Sir  James  Kirkpatrick  and  Agnes  Milligan,  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Burns,  and  in  later  years  became 
closely  associated  with  some  of  the  most  pathetic 
incidents  in  the  closing  days  of  the  poet's  life.  Clarke's 
mother  married  William  Clarke,  farmer  in  Dalgarnock, 
hence  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  his  step-father 
instead  of  that  of  his  real  parent,  who  nevertheless 
admitted  the  paternity. 
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The  boy  was  educated  at  Wallace  Hall  under  Mr. 
Alexander  Mundell,  and  became  a  distinguished  classical 
scholar.  At  the  early  age  of  25,  he  was  appointed 
headmaster  of  Moffat  Grammar  School,  in  which  position 
he  remained  for  eight  years.  During  his  fifth  year,  he 
got  into  trouble  with  some  of  his  scholars'  parents  over 
an  act  of  school-discipline,  and  in  this  connection  an 
action  was  raised  against  him  in  the  Law  Courts  at  the 
instance  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun's  factor. 

The  case  dragged  its  weary  course  for  fully  twelve 
months.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  the  decision 
would  go  against  Clarke.  Our  generous-hearted  bard, 
ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  weak  and 
oppressed,  aided  him  with  money  as  well  as  assisted  in 
procuring  a  situation  for  him  in  a  Manchester  commer- 
cial house,  as  a  dernier  ressort. 

Eventually  the  litigation  came  all  right,  and  Clarke 
was  enabled  to  retain  his  position,  "  in  spite  of  Hope- 
toun  and  his  myrmidons "  as  Burns  tersely  puts  it. 
Clarke's  enemies  did  not,  however,  allow  him  to  remain 
in  peace,  but  continued  to  pursue  him  with  deep-seated 
malevolence. 

The  head-mastership  of  Forfar  Burgh  School  was 
offered  him  for  the  second  time,  which  he  finally 
accepted,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with 
satisfactory  results  and  with  great  acceptance  for  eight 
years.  The  Magistrates  of  Forfar,  who  increased  his 
salary  to  retain  his  services,  would  have  done  it  again 
had  he  not  decided  to  leave  ;  and  they  parted  with 
him  with  great  reluctance.  He  went  to  Cupar  in  1802, 
and  remained  there  until  1820,  when,  owing  to  failing 
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health,  he  resigned  his  position.  The  remaining  five 
or  six  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  St.  Andrews  and 
Dollar. 

We  would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  have 
followed  so  closely  this  gentleman's  career  for  its  own 
sake,  although  considerable  interest  naturally  attaches  to 
it,  from  his  being  a  native  of  the  parish  the  history  of 
which  we  are  partly  endeavouring  to  chronicle,  but  for 
the  light  it  sheds  on  certain  letters  of  Burns  that  have 
been  misunderstood. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Poet  knew  of  Clarke's 
real  parentage,  as  he  speaks  of  him  without  offence,  as  a 
"  plebeian,  and  the  son  of  one."  To  the  outside  world 
he  seems  to  have  been  generally  known  in  the  same 
way.  During  the  course  of  the  law-suit,  Clarke,  as  can 
be  easily  understood,  had  a  severe  demand  made  on  his 
limited  resources,  and  in  this  respect  Burns  came  to 
his  rescue,  and  also  wrote  to  friends  in  Edinburgh  on 
his  behalf.  The  famous  letter  to  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham, which  has  been  often  referred  to  as  a  fine  example 
of  choice  diction,  manly  independence,  and  glowing  with 
all  the  passionate  fervour  of  the  poet's  temperament,  is 
a  case  in  point. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  introducing 
Clarke  to  Cunningham  : 

"  I  \th  June,  1 79 1. 

"Let  me  interest  you,  my  dear  Cunningham,  in  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  who  waits  on  you  with  this.  He 
is  a  Mr.  Clarke  of  Moffat,  principal  schoolmaster  there, 
and  is  at  present  suffering  severely  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  one  or  two  powerful  individuals  of  his  employers. 
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He  is  accused  of  harshness  to  boys  who  were  placed 
under  his  care.  God  help  the  teacher,  if  a  man  of 
sensibility  and  genius,  and  such  is  my  friend  Clarice, 
when  a  booby  father  presents  him  with  his  booby  son, 
and  insists  on  lighting  up  the  rays  of  science  in  a  fellow's 
head  whose  skull  is  impervious  and  inaccessible  by  any 
other  way  than  a  positive  fracture  with  a  cudgel  :  a 
fellow  whom,  in  fact,  it  savours  of  impiety  to  attempt 
making  a  scholar  of,  as  he  has  been  marked  a  blockhead 
in  the  book  of  fate,  at  the  Almighty  fiat  of  his  Creator. 

"  The  patrons  of  Moffat  school  are,  the  ministers, 
magistrates  and  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  and  as  the 
business  comes  now  before  them,  let  me  beg  my  dearest 
friend  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  serve  the 
interests  of  a  man  of  genius  and  worth,  and  a  man 
whom  I  particularly  respect  and  esteem. 

"  You  know  some  good  fellows  among  the  magistrates 
and  council,  but  particularly  you  have  much  to  say 
with  a  reverend  gentleman  to  whom  you  have  the 
honour  of  being  very  nearly  related,  and  whom  this 
country  and  age  have  had  the  honour  to  produce 
(the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson).  I  need  not  name  the  his- 
torian of  Charles  V.  I  tell  him  through  the  medium  of 
his  nephew's  influence,  that  Mr.  Clarke  is  a  gentleman 
who  will  not  disgrace  even  his  patronage. 

"  I  know  the  merits  of  the  cause  thoroughly,  and  say 
it,  that  my  friend  is  falling  a  sacrifice  to  prejudiced 
ignorance. 

"  God  help  the  children  of  dependence  !  Hated  and 
persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and  too  often  alas  !  almost 
unexceptionably  received  by  their  friends  with  disrespect 
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and  reproach,  under  the  disguise  of  cold  civility  and 
humiliating  advice.  O  !  to  be  a  sturdy  savage,  stalking 
in  the  pride  of  his  independence,  amid  the  solitary  wilds 
of  his  deserts,  rather  than  in  civilised  life,  helplessly  to 
tremble  for  a  subsistence,  precarious  as  the  caprice  of  a 
fellow-creature  !  Every  man  has  his  virtues,  and  no 
man  is  without  his  failings  ;  and  curse  on  that  privileged 
plain-dealing  of  friendship  which,  in  the  hour  of  my 
calamity,  cannot  reach  forth  the  helping  hand  without 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  these  failings  and 
apportioning  them  their  share  in  procuring  my  distress. 

"  My  friends,  for  such  the  world  calls  ye,  and  such 
ye  think  yourselves  to  be,  pass  by  my  virtues  if  you 
please,  but  do  also  spare  my  follies  ;  the  first  will 
witness  in  my  breast  for  themselves,  and  the  last  will 
give  pain  enough  to  the  ingenuous  mind  without  you. 

"  And  since  deviating  more  or  less  from  the  paths  of 
propriety  and  rectitude  must  be  incident  to  human 
nature,  do  thou.  Fortune,  put  it  in  my  power,  always 
from  myself,  and  of  myself,  to  bear  the  consequences  of 
those  errors  ! 

"  1  do  not  want  to  be  independent  that  I  may  sin,  but 
I  want  to  be  independent  in  my  sinning. 

"  To  return  in  this  rambling  letter  to  the  subject  I 
set  out  with,  let  me  recommend  my  friend  Mr.  Clarke 
to  your  acquaintance  and  good  offices  ;  his  worth  en- 
titles him  to  the  one,  and  his  gratitude  will  merit  the 
other.     I  long  much  to  hear  from  you.     Adieu  ! 

R.  B." 

It  was  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  Glenriddel  MSS. 
that  the  following  letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  and  bearing  upon  the  Moffat  charge,  was  also 
drafted  by  Burns : 

"  My  Lord, — It  may  be  deemed  presumption  in  a 
man,  obscure  and  unknown  as  I  am,  and  an  entire 
stranger  to  your  Lordship,  to  trouble  you  in  this 
manner  ;  but  when  I  inform  you  that  the  subject  on 
which  I  address  you  is  one  of  the  last  importance  to  me, 
and  is  so  far  connected  with  you,  that  on  your  deter- 
mination, in  a  great  measure,  my  fate  must  depend,  I 
rely  on  your  Lordship's  goodness  that  you  will  think  no 
further  apology  necessary. 

"  I  have  been  for  nearly  five  years  Schoolmaster  in 
Moftat,  an  appointment  which  your  Lordship  will 
know,  you,  with  the  rest  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council,  together  with  the  Clergy  of  Edinburgh,  have 
the  patronage.  The  trust  with  which  these,  my  highly 
respectable  patrons,  did  honour  me,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  discharge  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  I  hope  with  a 
good  degree  of  success  ;  but  of  late  one  or  two  powerful 
individuals  of  my  employers  have  been  pleased  to  attack 
my  reputation  as  a  teacher,  have  threatened  no  less  than 
to  expel  me  from  the  school,  and  are  taking  every 
method,  some  of  them,  I  will  say  it,  invidious  and  unfair 
to  the  last  degree,  to  put  their  threats  into  execution. 

"  The  fault  of  which  I  am  accused  is  some  instances 
of  severity  to  the  children  under  my  care.  Were  I  to 
tell  your  Lordship  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge — 
that  no  shade  of  cruelty,  particularly  that  very  black 
one  of  cruelty  to  tender  infincy — will  be  allowed  by 
every  unbiassed  person  who  knows  anything  of  me 
to   be   taints   unknown   to   my  disposition,  you  would 
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certainly  look  on  all  this,  from  me,  as  words  of  course  ; 
so  I  shall  trouble  you  with  nothing  of  the  merits  of  my 
case  until  I  have  a  fair  hearing  before  my  right  honour- 
able patrons.  A  fair  hearing  is  what,  my  Lord,  above 
all  things,  I  want  and  what  I  greatly  fear  will  be 
attempted  to  be  denied  me. 

"  It  is  to  be  insinuated  that  I  have  vacated  my  place, 
that  I  never  was  legally  appointed,  with  I  know  not 
how  many  pretences  more,  to  hinder  the  business  from 
coming  properly  before  your  Lordship  and  the  other 
patrons  of  the  school,  all  of  which  I  deny  ;  and  will  insist 
in  holding  my  appointment  until  the  dignified  characters 
who  gave  it  to  me  shall  find  me  unworthy  of  it. 

"  In  your  Lordship's  great  acquaintance  of  human 
life,  you  must  have  known  and  seen  many  instances  of 
innocence,  nay,  of  merit  disgraced  and  obscured  and 
sometimes  forever  buried  by  the  dark  machinations  of 
unprincipled  malevolence  and  envious  craft  ;  and  until 
the  contrary  be  made  to  appear,  it  is  at  least  equally 
probable  that  my  case  Is  in  that  unfortunate  and  un- 
deserved predicament. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc." 

Mr.  Clarke's  most  powerful  opponent  was  Mr. 
Williamson,  factor  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  the 
principal  landowner,  and  on  whose  ground  the  school 
stood.  An  interdict  was  served  on  Clarke,  prohibiting 
him  from  opening  the  school  after  the  summer  vacation. 
Again  Burns  drafted  the  following  communication  and 
urged  Clarke  to  address  it  to  the  factor,  which  he  did  : 

"  Sir, — Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  that  concurrence 
of  accident,  prejudice  and  mistake  which,  most  unfor- 
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tunately  for  me,  has  subjected  me  as  master  of  Moffat 
Grammar  School  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  and  those  in  whom  he  places  confidence. 

"Protestations  from  me  of  my  innocence  will  be 
words  of  course.  But  I  hope,  and  I  think  I  have 
some  well-grounded  reason  for  that  hope,  that  the 
gentlemen  in  whose  hands  I  immediately  am,  the  right 
honourable  patrons  of  the  school,  will  find  the  charge 
against  me  groundless,  and  my  claims  just  ;  and  will 
not  allow  me  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  insidious  designs  of 
some,  and  the  well-meant  though  misinformed  zeal  of 
others.  However,  as  disputes  and  litigations  must  be  a 
great  hurt  both  to  the  school  and  me,  I  most  ardently 
wish  that  it  would  suggest  itself  to  Mr.  Williamson's 
good  sense  and  wish  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  the 
propriety  of  dropping  all  disputes,  and  allowing  me 
peaceful  admission  to  my  school  and  the  exercise  of  my 
function. 

"  This,  Sir,  1  am  persuaded  will  be  serving  all  parties  ; 
and  will  lay  me  under  particular  and  lasting  obligations 
to  your  goodness. 

"  I  propose  opening  school  to-morrow  ;  and  the 
quiet  possession  of  my  school-house  is  what  I  have  to 
request  of  you,  a  request  which,  if  refused,  I  must  be 
under  the  very  disagreeable  necessity  of  asking  in  the 
way  pointed  out  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

"  Whatever  you.  Sir,  may  think  of  other  parts  of  my 
conduct,  you  will  at  least  grant  the  propriety  of  a  man's 
straining   every  nerve    in   the   contest   where   not  only 
ruin,  but  infamy,  must  attend  his  defeat. 
"  I  am,  etc." 
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The  letter  was  despatched  to  Mr.  Williamson  in 
the  month  of  September,  1791,  but  did  not  allay  the 
resentment  on  the  part  of  Lord  Hopetoun  or  tend  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Early  in  January,  1792, 
the  prosecution  assumed  a  somewhat  portentous  aspect, 
indeed  it  was  then  apprehended  that  those  opposed  to 
Clarke  might  be  successful.  This  induced  Burns  to 
secure  the  situation  in  Manchester,  which  was  effected 
through  the  influence  of  Riddell  of  Glenriddell,  as  a 
stand  by. 

To  Clarke's  letter  asking  such  assistance,  the  follow- 
ing is  Burns'  reply : 

"Dumfries,  loth  January,  1792. 

"  I  received  yours  this  moment,  my  Dear  Sir.  I  sup 
with  Captain  Riddell  in  town  to-night,  else  I  had  gone 
to  Carse  directly.  Courage,  mon  ami  !  The  day  may 
after  all  be  yours  ;  but  at  anyrate  there  is  other  air  to 
breathe  than  that  of  Moft^at,  pestiferously  tainted  as  it 
is  with  the  breath  of  the  arch-rascal  '  J.' 

"  There  are  two  quotations  from  two  poets,  which 
in  situations  such  as  yours  are  congenial  to  my  soul. 
Thomson  says  : 

'  What  proves  the  hero  truly  great, 
Is  never,  never  to  despair.' 

And  Dr.  Young  : 

'  On  reason  build  resolve, 
The  column  of  true  majesty  in  man.' 

"  To-morrow  you  shall  know  the  result  of  my  con- 
sultation with  Captain  Riddell." 

On    17th    February    following    he    again    wrote    his 
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friend  Cunningham  in  Edinburgh,  commending  Clarke 
to  him  and  earnestly  soliciting  his  aid  in  the  school- 
master's interest.  The  following  is  the  text  of  that 
communication  : 

"You  remember  Mr.  Clarke,  the  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  MofFat,  whom  I  formerly  recom- 
mended to  your  good  offices  .''  The  crisis  of  his  fate  is 
just  at  hand.  Mr.  M'Murdo  of  Drumlanrig,  Fergusson 
of  Craigdarroch,  and  Riddell  of  Glenriddell,  gentlemen 
who  know  Mr.  Clarke  personally  and  intimately,  have 
strained  and  are  straining  every  nerve  to  serve  him, 
but,  alas !  poor  Clarke's  foes  are  mighty. 

"  Lord  Hopetoun,  spurred  on  by  those  infernal 
creatures  that  always  come  between  a  great  man  and  his 
inferiors,  has  sworn  his  destruction,  irritated,  as  he  justly 
is,  that  any  plebeian^  and  the  son  of  a  plebeian,  should 
dare  to  oppose  existence— a  trifling  affair- — against  his 
Lordship's  high  and  mighty  will.  What  I  know,  and 
you  know,  that  I  would  do  for  a  friend  of  yours,  I  ask 
of  you  for  a  friend — a  much-esteemed  friend  of  mine. 
Get  the  Principal's  interest  in  his  favour.  Be  not 
denied. 

"  To  interpose  between  lordly  cruelty  and  helpless 
merit  is  a  task  worthy  of  you  to  ask  and  him  to  execute. 

"  In  the  meantime,  if  you  should  meet  with  Craig- 
darroch or  chance  to  wait  on  him  (by  the  bye  I  wish 
you  would  mention  this  very  business),  he  will  inform 
you  of  the  great  merits  of  one  party  and  the  demerits  of 
the  other." 

In  February,  1796,  when  in  feeble  health  and  suffer- 
ing  from   reduced  salary.  Burns  wrote   Clarke   asking 
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repayment  of  the  loan,  the  following  was  the  prompt 

reply : 

"  i8//z  Feby.,  1796. 

"  My  Dear  Friend, — Your  letter  makes  me  very 
unhappy,  the  more  so  as  I  had  heard  very  flattering 
accounts  of  your  situation  some  months  ago.  A  note 
(20s.)  is  enclosed;  and  if  such  partial  payments  will  be 
acceptable,  this  shall  soon  be  followed  by  more.  My 
appointment  here  has  more  than  answered  my  expecta- 
tions, but  furnishing  a  large  house,  etc.,  has  kept  me 
still  very  poor,  and  the  persecution  I  suffered  from  that 

rascal.  Lord  H ,  brought  me  into  expenses  which, 

with  all  my  income,  I  have  not  yet  rubbed  off.  Be  so 
kind  as  write  me.  Your  disinterested  friendship  has 
made  an  impression  on  me  which  time  cannot  efface. — 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Burns,  yours  in  sincerity, 

"James  Clarke." 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  lawsuit  turned  out  all 
right  for  Clarke ;  but  his  life  was  rendered  miserable  by 
the  way  in  which  his  enemies  continued  to  pursue  him, 
and  to  escape  from  their  machinations,  as  well  as  to 
improve  his  position,  he  accepted  the  appointment  at 
Forfar. 

It  was  while  Clarke  was  in  Forfar  that  Burns,  within 
three  weeks  of  his  death,  wrote  the  following  letter  in 
reply  to  that  which  we  have  quoted.  Some  people — 
with  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  circumstances — have 
characterised  the  poet's  communication  as  a  begging 
epistle. 

From  the  foregoing  narrative,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
was  only  receiving  back  his  own  after  long  delay,  and 
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only  in  instalments,  far  less  with  usury.     The  debt  was 
not  cancelled  until  some  time  after  his  death. 

"Dumfries,  idth  June,  1796. 

"  My  Dear  Clarke,— Still,  still  the  victim  of  afflic- 
tion !  Were  you  to  see  the  emaciated  figure  who  now 
holds  the  pen  to  you,  you  would  not  know  your  old 
friend.  Whether  I  shall  ever  get  about  again  is  only 
known  to  Him,  the  Great  Unknown,  whose  creature  I 
am.  Alas !  Clarke,  I  begin  to  fear  the  worst.  As  to 
my  individual  self  I  am  tranquil,  and  I  would  despise 
myself  if  I  were  not ;  but  Burns's  poor  widow  and  half 
a  dozen  of  his  little  ones — helpless  orphans !  There,  I 
am  weak  as  a  woman's  tear.  Enough  of  this.  'Tis 
half  my  disease. 

"  I  duly  received  your  last,  enclosing  the  note.  It  came 
extremely  in  time,  and  I  am  much  obliged  by  your 
punctuality.  Again  I  must  request  you  to  do  me  the 
same  kindness.  Be  so  very  good  as,  by  return  of  post, 
to  enclose  me  another  note.  I  trust  you  can  do  it 
without  inconvenience,  and  it  will  seriously  oblige  me. 
If  I  must  go,  I  shall  leave  a  few  friends  behind  me, 
whom  I  shall  regret  while  consciousness  remains.  I 
know  I  shall  live  in  their  remembrance.  Adieu,  dear 
Clarke.  That  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  is,  I  am  afraid, 
highly  improbable. 

"R.  B." 

That  they  did  not  see  each  other  again,  we  know,  as 
that  brilliant  but  short  life  closed  on  2ist  July  of  the 
same  year  (1796). 

Clarke  died  on  6th  September,  1825,  and  is  buried 
in    Dollar  Church- Yard.     His  death  was    sudden  and 
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quite  unexpected.  It  took  place  when  he,  along  with  a 
step-daughter  and  her  family  (Mrs.  Robert  Aitken  of 
Cupar),  was  on  a  visit  to  Stirling,  and  had  shown  them 
all  the  places  of  interest  there.  After  dinner  in  one  of 
the  hotels — and,  strange  to  say,  when  he  was  relating 
an  anecdote  of  his  benefactor  and  friend — the  poet, 
without  any  warning  Clarke  fell  forward  and  expired. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  a  man  ot  a  very  aristocratic  appear- 
ance, with  an  expression  of  countenance  singularly 
benevolent.  Considering  the  charge  made  against  him 
at  Moffat,  it  is  extraordinary  that  everywhere  else  he 
was  looked  upon  as  the  very  antithesis  of  a  person 
capable  of  such  an  act.  He  was  an  expert  musician  and 
violinist,  and  established  Choral  Unions  in  Forfar  and  in 
Cupar.  His  MSS.  were  numerous,  but  his  widow,  not 
wishing  his  strong  sympathies  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  were  therein  manifested,  to  become  known, 
had  them  all  destroyed.  His  house  was  a  centre  round 
which  gathered  many  of  the  literary  and  scientific  men 
of  his  day. 

He  married  (about  1790)  Jane  Simpson,  a  native  of 
Cumberland,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Robinson,  Esq.  of 
Seberham  Hall,  in  that  county.  She  died  at  Dollar 
5th  November,  1827,  aged  68  years,  leaving  three 
children — Eliza,  Nancy,  and  Lucy ;  the  two  latter  died 
unmarried.  Eliza  married  Mr.  Stevens,  Writing  and 
Arithmetic  Master  in  Dollar  Academy.  Mrs.  Stevens 
died  on  4th  March,  1857,  aged  60  years. 

About  a  mile  north  of  Brownhill,  on  the  main  road 
to  Glasgow,  which  has  now  for  some  distance  the 
Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway  running  parallel, 
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there  stood  a  smithy,  the  ruins  of  which  may  yet  be 
traced.  The  tenant  of  this  well-known  workshop,  in 
its  day,  was  William  Hunter,  better  known  amongst 
old  people  as  "  Ma  Boy,"  from  his  adopting  this  form 
of  salutation  on  almost  every  occasion.  Hunter  was  a 
man  of  great  strength  of  body,  and,  like  most  men  of 
the  kind,  of  a  quiet,  kindly  disposition,  unless  when  put 
upon  unduly,  and  then  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  who 
roused  him  to  righteous  retribution. 

Our  introducing  him  in  this  place,  however,  is  not 
with  the  purpose  of  relating  anything  concerning  his 
feats  of  strength,  or  the  well-deserved  punishment  he 
bestowed  on  persistent  offenders,  but  in  connection  with 
a  disputed  incident  in  the  life  of  Burns. 

In  early  life  Hunter,  before  being  apprenticed  to  his 
trade,  was  a  '  foot-boy '  or  '  flunkey  '  in  the  service  of 
Riddell  of  Glenriddell,  a  few  miles  south  of  where  he 
finally  settled. 

In  his  capacity  ot  servant  he  waited  on  the  com- 
petitors at  the  famous  Bacchanalian  contest  for  the 
"  time-honoured  Ebony  Whistle,"  which  was  held  in  his 
master's  mansion.  Professor  Wilson,  in  his  eloquent 
defence  of  Burns,  says  the  poet  was  not  present  on  that 
occasion,  but  was  snugly  seated  "  in  his  little  parlour  at 
EUisland,  with  his  eldest  boy  on  his  knee,  teaching  him 
to  say  Dad."  No  small  amount  of  controversy  has 
arisen  out  of  this  statement.  Hunter,  however,  never 
varied  in  aflirming  that  Burns  was  actually  present,  and 
that  he  contented  himself  with  a  very  moderate  quantity 
of  brandy  and  water.  This  statement  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  very  tense  of  the  poem  itself,  though 
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we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  in  all  cases  that  is  not  an 
absolutely  reliable  test  : 

"  A  bard  was  selected  to  wtlness  the  fray, 
And  tell  future  ages  the  feats  of  the  day  ; 
A  bard  who  detested  all  sadness  and  spleen, 
And  wished  that  Parnassus  a  vineyard  had  been." 

Small  as  it  may  appear,  this  question  has  provoked  quite 
a  flood  of  disputation,  at  times  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable heat.  We  remember  once  drawing  down 
upon  us  the  ire  of  the  late  Mr.  M'Kie,  of  Kilmarnock, 
by  relating  Hunter's  statement.  Mr.  M'Kie  was  prob- 
ably the  most  enthusiastic  student  of  his  own  day,  or 
indeed  of  any  period,  not  only  of  Burns'  works,  but  of 
everything  that  pertained  to  the  cult  of  Burnsiana,  that 
we  have  known. 

Allan  Cunningham  says,  "  Burns  drank  bottle  and 
bottle  about  with  the  combatants,  and  when  day  dawned 
seemed  quite  disposed  to  take  up  the  conqueror." 
That  does  not  agree  with  Hunter's  statement.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  those  who  knew  Hunter 
well  in  after  life  said  that,  had  the  contest  been  delayed 
until  the  young  stripling  footman  had  matured  into  the 
fully -developed  'village  blacksmith,'  and  the  com- 
petition been  so  extended  as  to  have  included  him,  the 
'trophy'  would  not  have  gone  to  Craigdarroch,  nor 
would  he  have  had  much  difficulty  in  carrying  the  trio 
collectively  to  bed,  after  vanquishing  them  at  their  own 
mode  of  warfare  and  their  choice  of  weapons. 

Cunningham  was  not  an  altogether  reliable  chronicler 
of  the  events  of  this  or  indeed  of  any  period,  notwith- 
standing that  Scott   applies  the  complimentary  epithet 
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of  "  Honest  Allan  "  to  him  ;  an  epithet,  we  may  re- 
mark, which  was  not  even  original  in  its  application,  as 
it  was  given  prior  to  this,  by  Burns  to  Allan  Ramsay, 
in  that  incomparable  quatrain  : 

"  Yes,  there  is  ane,  a  Scottish  callan— 
There's  ane  ;  come  forrit,  honest  Allan  ! 

A  chiel  sae  clever ; 
The  teeth  o'  Time  may  knaw  Tantallon, 
But  thou's  for  ever." 

Cunningham's  reputation  for  reliability  was  consider- 
ably shaken  by  the  pretended  ancient  songs  he  supplied, 
which  were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Cromek's 
Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway."  In  later  years, 
under  date  September  8th,  1810,  he  writes  from  London 
to  his  brother  James  at  Dalswinton  :  "  I  could  cheat  a 
whole  General  Assembly  of  Antiquarians  with  my 
original  manner  of  writing  and  forging  ballads."  (See 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  vi.,  p.  314.) 

Allan  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  Burns  died, 
and  only  six  years  old  when  the  contest  took  place 
(Friday  the  1 6th  October,  1 790)  ;  consequently  he  could 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  event,  keeping  alto- 
gether out  of  view  that  he  did  not  reside  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  nor  was  he  likely  to  learn  the  facts 
from  such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Laurie  of  Maxwelltown, 
Riddell  of  Glenriddell,  or  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch. 

It  is  recorded  of  Burns,  in  illustration  of  his  kindli- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  strong  sympathy  with  the  poor 
even  where  they  transgressed  the  law  in  the  direction 
where  he  was  supposed  to  keep  an  eagle  eye,  that  he 
conveyed  a  timely  hint  to  one  or  two  poor  widows  and 
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others  that  enabled  them  to  escape  what  must  have  been 
utter  ruin  to  them. 

One  such  occasion  occurred  at  Thornhill  on  a  fair-day 
in  August,  1790,  where  a  widow  named  Kate  Watson 
kept  a  rendezvous  of  this  kind.  Professor  Gillespie 
speaks  of  this  instance  from  having  heard  the  warning 
given.  He  excuses  Burns  on  the  humanitarian  grounds 
that  "  it  saved  a  poor  widow  from  a  fine  of  several 
pounds  for  committing  a  quarterly  offence  by  which 
the  revenue  was  probably  subjected  to  an  annual  loss  of 
five  shillings."  Cunningham  says  :  "  He  was  an  excise- 
man— it  is  true — a  name  odious  from  many  associations 
to  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  did  his  duty  meekly  and 
kindly,  and  repressed  rather  than  encouraged  the  desire 
of  some  of  his  companions  to  push  the  law  with 
severity."  Doubtless,  many  will  take  exception  to  this 
interpretation  of  what  was  the  strict  duty  of  a  Revenue 
officer,  and  accuse  Burns  of  neglecting  what  he  had 
undertaken  to  discharge.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  view,  but  all  officialism  which 
adheres  inflexibly  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  without 
infusing  anything  of  the  spirit  of  equity  into  its  execu- 
tion is  intolerable. 

Burns'  humanity  was  infinitely  superior  to  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  was  engaged.  Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith 
well  expresses  the  position  in  the  apothegm  :  "  What 
an  irony  of  fate  of  the  1 8th  century  that  put  cultured 
indifferency  to  look  after  its  religion  and  passionate 
poetic  genius  to  look  after  its  whisky." 

Another  side-light  on  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
one  which  most   people  will  prefer  to  many  which   are 
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recorded  of  him,  occurred  at  Laught.  Willie  Stewart 
had  then  retired  from  the  factorship  of  Closeburn,  and 
was  living  at  this  farm  house,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cample.  Burns  was  on  a  visit  to  the  place,  when 
Sandie  Spence,  the  ploughman,  liad  a  child  seriously  ill ; 
in  fact,  believed  to  be  dying.  The  mother  sent  for  the 
father  to  be  present  at  his  child's  death.  Sandie,  on 
realising  the  serious  nature  of  the  illness,  called  on  his 
master,  whom  he  found  with  Burns.  The  grief-stricken 
parent  asked  Stewart  to  come  and  offer  up  a  prayer  for 
the  child.  He  at  once  assented,  and  asked  Burns  to 
accompany  him,  which  he  did.  On  entering  the  house 
they  found  a  number  of  matrons  collected  round  the 
dying  child,  all  desirous  of  assisting  in  any  way  they 
could  to  save  the  young  life,  or,  if  that  were  impossible, 
to  share  the  mother's  grief.  Turning  to  Burns,  Stewart 
asked  him  to  pray.  The  Poet  at  once  complied  with 
the  request,  and  in  such  an  earnest,  heartfelt  manner 
as  to  reduce  the  whole  household  to  tears. 

Professor  Gillespie  and  Dr.  Ramage  both  make  refer- 
ence to  the  visits  of  Burns  to  a  very  worthy  woman, 
Christina  Kirkpatrick,  better  known  as  '  Kirsty  Flint,' 
wife  of  a  mason  who  lived  at  Cample  village.  Kirsty 
was  a  woman  of  strong  individuality,  endowed  with  a 
masculine  understanding  and  shrewd  common  sense. 
But  what  attracted  Burns  to  her  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  very  superior  musical  ear  she  possessed 
and  a  voice  of  unusual  compass.  To  her  he  used  to 
submit  his  new  songs,  and  request  her  to  sing  them, 
while  he  made  such  verbal  alterations  as  improved  the 
rhythm  and  musical  cadence.     Kirsty  had  an  extensive 
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acquaintance  with  old  Scottish  songs  and  airs,  and  was 
frequently  able  to  suggest  more  suitable  tunes  than 
those  to  which  they  were  set.  Gillespie  says,  when 
a  schoolboy  at  Wallace  Hall,  he  occasionally  saw  Burns' 
horse  fastened  to  the  '  door  sneck  '  while  Kirsty  and 
he  were  thus  engaged,  and  adds,  "  She  even  sang  tae 
us  laddies  '  There's  nae  luck  aboot  the  hoose '  and 
'  Gala  Water  '  most  inimitably." 

At  Kirsty's  wedding  (29th  December,  1790),  where 
Burns  was  a  guest,  he  listened  enraptured  to  her  singing 
"  To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  and  was  so  much  affected  by 
the  pathos  and  sweetness  of  this  song — perhaps  the 
most  perfect  production  of  its  kind  in  the  language, 
enhanced  as  it  was  by  being  wedded  to  such  exquisite 
music — that  he  followed  the  newly-wedded  pair  to  the 
house  to  which  they  had  retired  for  the  night  and 
implored  Kirsty  to  favour  him  with  it  once  more. 
Possibly  never  was  an  appeal  of  the  kind  made  to  any- 
one under  such  circumstances,  but  the  common  con- 
ventionalities of  every-day  life  don't  apply  to  men  like 
Burns,  and  Kirsty,  recognising  that  the  impulse  of 
genius  could  not  be  trammelled  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  life,  good-naturedly  acceded  to  his  request. 

"  Too  fast  for  thought,  too  hot  for  rule." 

She  sang  it  once  again,  while  the  poor  tender-hearted 
bard  sat  transfixed,  the  tears  literally  streaming  down  his 
cheeks.  The  poet  held  Kirsty  in  high  respect,  and 
made  her  a  present  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  a  work 
that  was  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and  to  which 
he   makes    frequent   reference    in    his    letters,    adding. 
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"  Tak'  that,  Kirsty  ;  I  have  got  mair  sentimentalism 
from  that  book  than  from  any  work  of  the  kind  I  ever 
read." 

When  asked  to  dispose  of  the  book  Kirsty  solemnly 
declared  (as  Mr.  M'Dowall  in  his  Burns  in  Dumfriesshire 
says),  "  I  wad  juist  as  sune  amaist  pairt  wi'  the  Bible 
itsel'  as  wi'  the  beuk  gaen  tae  me  oot  o'  his  ain  haun  by 
Mr.  Burns."  She  wrote  on  the  inside  of  the  boards, 
"  God  give  me  grace  in  it  to  read,  and  not  only  to  read, 
but  truely  to  understand  and  always  learn  to  be  at  God's 
command."  The  book  was  handed  over  to  a  well- 
known  Closeburnian,  John  Coltart,  with  instructions 
that  it  was  to  become  his  property  at  her  death,  an 
event  that  took  place  only  a  few  months  later,  she 
having  died  in  1836,  aged  seventy-one.  The  book  is 
now  in  the  Dumfries  Observatory  amongst  the  Burns 
relics. 

With  such  close  relations  between  Burns  and  Close- 
burn — for  his  brother  Gilbert  was  also  in  the  parish, 
having  the  farm  of  Dinning,  where  their  mother  resided 
with  him — it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  many  relics  of 
the  poet  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  after  his  death  ; 
none  of  these  now  remain. 

The  bed  in  which  he  was  born,  at  the  "  Auld  Clay 
Biggin',"  was,  it  is  said,  removed  to  Dinning,  and  finally 
sold  by  roup,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Bacon, 
the  innkeeper  at  Brownhill.  Eventually  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Joe  Langhorne,  a  man  famous  in  coaching 
days,  and  known  to  all  who  travelled  between  Carlisle 
and  Glasgow.  At  his  death  it  became  the  property  of 
his  daughters  at  Dumfries,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
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was  ultimately  made  into  snuff  boxes.  Wc  do  not 
relish  the  "  smashing  of  an  idol,"  especially  which 
elicits  so  much  sympathy,  but  the  bed  in  the  cottage  at 
Ayr,  pointed  out  to  this  day  as  that  in  which  the 
"  immortal  bard  "  first  drew  breath,  is  still  intact,  and, 
being  of  the  class  known  as  a  "  fixture,"  could  not 
be  so  transported.  We  fear  that  either  the  "  honest 
men"  of  Ayr  are  imposing  on  the  "innocents  abroad" 
or  the  worthy  ingenuous  Closeburnians  in  these  days 
were  "led  astray."  It  is  not,  after  all,  a  matter  of  great 
moment  as  to  where  the  real  bed  is  found  ;  it  is  the  child 
born  who  is  the  chief  object  of  worth. 

A  snuff-box  presented  by  Burns  to  Bacon  was  a 
well-known  relic.  This  article  was  purchased  at  Bacon's 
sale  after  his  death,  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Robert  Coltart  for 
an  old  Wallace  Hall  scholar,  then  in  India,  and,  we 
presume,  found  its  way  to  that  country.  Mr.  Robert 
Coltart  acted  as  an  assistant  teacher  to  Dr.  Mundell, 
and  afterwards  became  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Demerara,  where  he  died  in  1 840. 

We  ask  the  reader's  permission  for  the  following 
digression,  in  order  to  complete  our  notice  of  this 
gentleman  at  this  juncture.  On  the  obverse  side  of 
the  family  tombstone,  in  Dalgarnock  Church- Yard,  the 
following  memorial  of  Mr.  Coltart  is  inscribed.  The 
verses  are  said  to  have  been  the  composition  of  his  old 
school-fellow,  the  late  Dr.  Russell  of  Thornhill.  It  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  doctor's  only  attempt  to 
'  court  the  muse,'  but  we  doubt  not  the  reader  will 
agree  with  us  in  concluding  that  it  bears  no  trace  of  the 
hand  of  an  amateur: 
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In  Memory  of 

The  Rev.  Robert  Coltart,  Minister  of  St.  Mark's, 

Demerara,  who  died  there  22nd  June,  1840, 

aged  41   years. 

"  Afar  beyond  the  western  wave 
He  sleeps  within  his  lonely  grave  ; 
No  kinsman's  step  approaches  near, 
No  early  friend  drops  there  a  tear. 
He  sleeps  alone.     Not  one  of  those 
He  loved  in  youth  will  there  repose; 
Yet  sound  he  sleeps  unwatched,  and  will 
Sleep  on  till  sun  and  moon  stand  still. 
While  peaceful  here  in  kindred  earth 
Rest  dear  ones,  who  once  shared  the  hearth 
With  him,  in  that  loved  native  cot 
Which  evermore  will  know  him  not. 
He  shares  not  here.     His  name  alone 
Is  joined  with  theirs  on  this  frail  stone. 
But  time  will  cease,  and  endless  day 
Will  dawn  upon  the  slumbering  clay. 
And  to  the  faithful  will  be  given 
The  everlasting  rest  of  Heaven." 
With  this  we  conclude  our  narration  ot  the  incidents 
associated  with  Burns  and  Closeburn,  probably  already 
too  extended,  the  excuse   being   found    in  the  subject 
which  is  closely  attached  to  our  national  life  and  dear  to 
every  Scottish   heart.     In   turning   the  portrait   of  the 
ploughman  bard  to  the  wall,  let  us  do  so  in   Cunning- 
ham's words : 

"  My  task  is  ended, — fareweel  Robin  ! 
My  'prentice  muse  stands  sad  and  sobbin'. 
To  think  thy  country  kept  thee  scrubbin', 

Her  barmy  barrels, 
Of  strains  immortal  mankind  robbin' 
And  thee  of  laurels." 


o     A 
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Thomas  Carlyle  and  Temim.and. 

The  house  and  farm  that  bear  the  name  of  Templand 
are  situated  on  an  elevation  that  commands  an  extensive 
view,  east,  west,  north  and  south.  Having  been  the 
site  of  a  Druidical  temple — as  has  been  already  stated — 
and  evidently  selected  for  that  purpose  because  of  its 
commanding  and  uninterrupted  view  of  Tynron  Doon, 
where  the  primate  of  that  order  resided,  and  from 
which  vantage  ground  "  the  fire  that  glowed  on  Beltane 
e'en  "  could  be  easily  distinguished,  and  responded  to 
in  similar  fashion. 

Templand  has  an  interest  to  us  which  is  more  closely 
associated  with  our  own  times,  owing  to  its  connection 
with  that  rugged  giant  intellect,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Old  Walter  Welsh,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
leased  this  farm,  somewhere  about  1822,  after  several 
not  very  successful  attempts  at  farming  in  adjoining 
parishes.  To  this  place  Mrs.  Welsh,  Carlyle's  mother- 
in-law,  retired  in  1826,  after  the  marriage  of  her  only 
child,  Jane  Baillie  Welsh,  better  known  in  after  years 
as  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.  Carlyle's  father-in-law  died  of 
typhus  fever,  caught  from  a  patient  he  attended  at 
Haddington,  when  his  daughter  was  quite  a  girl ;  hence 
father-in-law  and  son-in-law  were  never  known  to  each 
other. 

During  their  residence  at  Craigenputtock,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlyle  were  frequent  visitors  at  Templand.  The 
faithful  little  horse  '  Larry'  was  quite  equal  to  even  the 
double  journey,  if  there  had  been  need  of  performing 
it,  in  one  day.      Had  he  not,  indeed,  done  more  than 
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that  on  several  occasions  ?  and  at  not  very  seasonable 
hours  either. 

The  morning  after  Allan  Cunningham's  complimen- 
tary dinner  at  Dumfries  is  a  case  in  point,  when  the 
creator  of  '  Teuffelsdrockh  '  fell  asleep,  and  for  miles 
the  faithful  beast  trudged  along  a  far  from  safe  road, 
over  bridges  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  and  large 
portions  of  it  unfenced,  yet  all  went  well.  We  shudder 
to  think  what  might  have  been  the  loss  to  the  world 
to-day  but  for  the  trusty  '  Larry.'  It  is  said  the  recol- 
lection of  this  untimeous  journey,  long  years  after,  made 
Carlyle  very  uncomfortable.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
continued  to  visit  Templand  during  the  first  years  of 
their  settlement  in  London,  and  Carlyle  thought  of 
keeping  it  as  a  summer  refuge,  after  the  mother-in-law 
and  old  Walter  died,  but  Mrs.  Carlyle  would  not  hear 
of  it.  He  adds  that  he  never  saw  more  than  the 
'  chimney  tops  '  of  it  afterwards,  though  he  was  much 
enamoured  of  the  place,  and  was  on  friendly  relations 
with  the  neighbours  all  round. 

Carlyle  speaks  specially  of  Dr.  Russell  and  his  enjoy- 
able visits  to  the  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  at  Holmhill,  as 
well  as  of  the  generous  hospitality  and  friendship  of 
Mrs.  Ewart  at  Nithbank. 

It  was  one  morning  while  at  Templand  that  he  "  got 
the  first  genesis  of  Sartor  Resartus^  which  occupied  him 
nine  months  in  completing  at  Craigenputtock.  Uncle 
John  Welsh,  then  an  opulent  Liverpool  merchant,  used 
to  spend  three  weeks  every  summer  with  his  boys  and 
girls  at  Templand.  Carlyle's  visits  were  more  frequent 
then,   as  this   uncle  was   a   great   favourite  with    Mrs. 
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Carlylc,  his  goodness  of  heart  and  generosity  of  dis- 
position making  him  welcome  everywhere. 

Once,  after  the  removal  to  London,  the  two  families 
met  at  Templand,  and,  along  with  another  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Carlylc's — Robert  Macqueen — they  strolled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Cample  to  Crichup  Linn — "  a  strange, 
chasmy  place,"  as  he  describes  it. 

The  pretty  daughters  of  the  uncle's  were  with  them, 
and,  "  there  pausing  well  aloft,  and  shaded  from  the 
noon  sun,"  the  two  girls,  with  their  father  for  an  octave 
accompaniment,  sang  "The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy "  as 
Carlyle  had  seldom  heard  a  song  sung.  The  voices 
were  excellent  and  true,  especially  Mr.  Welsh's  voice, 
and  the  native  expression  given  to  the  song  stirred  the 
poor  London-fevered  heart  almost  to  tears. 

The  view  from  Templand,  with  its  pure  atmosphere 
and  clear  waters,  especially  delighted  Carlyle.     He  says  : 

"Templand  has  a  very  fine  situation;  old  Walter's 
walk,  at  the  south  end  of  the  house,  was  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  pretty  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
Nith  valley  (river  half  a  mile  off,  winding  through  the 
green  holms,  now  in  its  borders  of  green  shingle,  now 
lost  in  pleasant  woods  and  rushes)  lay  patent  to  the  S., 
the  country  sinking  perhaps  100  feet  rather  suddenly; 
just  beyond  Templand,  Kier,  Penpont,  Tynron,  lying 
spread  across  the  river,  all  as  in  a  map,  full  of  cheerful 
habitations,  gentlemen's  mansions,  well-cultivated  farms 
and  their  cottages  and  appendages;  spreading  up  in 
irregular  slopes  and  gorges  against  the  finest  range 
of  hills,  Barjarg  with  its  trees  and  mansion  atop; 
to    your    left    hand    Tynron    Down,  a   grand  massive 
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lowland  mountain  (you  may  call  it)  with  its  white 
village  at  the  base  (behind  which  in  summer-time  was 
the  setting  of  the  sun  for  you) ;  one  big  pass  (Glen- 
shinnel,  with  the  clearest  river  water  I  ever  saw  out 
of  Cumberland)  bisecting  this  expanse  of  heights,  and 
leading  you  by  the  Clove  (cloven)  of  Maxwelltown,  into 
Glencairn  valley,  and  over  the  Black  Craig  of  Dunscore 
(Dun-scoir,  Black  hill),  and  to  Craigenputtock  if  you 
chose.  Westward  of  Tynron  rose  Drumlanrig  Castle 
and  woods,  and  the  view,  if  you  quite  turned  your  back 
on  Dumfries,  ended  in  the  Lowthers,  Leadhills,  and 
other  lofty  mountains,  watershed  and  boundary  of 
Lanarkshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  rugged,  beautifully 
piled  sierra,  winding  round  into  the  eastern  heights 
(very  pretty  too)  which  part  Annandale  from  Nithsdale. 
Closeburn  mansion,  woods  and  greeneries  backed  by 
brown  steep  masses,  was  on  the  south-eastern  side, 
house,  etc.,  hiding  it  from  Walter's  walk.  Walk  where 
you  liked,  the  view  you  could  reckon  unsurpassable,  not 
the  least  needing  to  be  surpassed." 
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Hogg,  "The  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  there. 

This  pasture  farm,  situated  on  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  the  parish  of  Closeburn,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  family  of  Harkness  for  about  four  hundred 
years.  Its  situation — except  for  the  farm-house  of 
Locherben,  the  lands  of  which  adjoin  it,  and  which 
formerly  were  also  in  possession  of  the  Harknesses — is 
remote    from    every    other    habitation.       It    may    be 
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doubted  if  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland  there 
could  be  found  a  family  whose  members  have  a  more 
honourable  record  in  covenanting  annals.  They  first 
appear  in  connection  with  the  rescue  of  a  band  of  these 
persecuted  people  in  Enterkin  Glen,  who  were  being 
marched  as  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  for  what  was  in 
these  times  called  a  trial,  but  with  more  certainty  to 
execution.  James  and  Thomas  of  Locherben —  pre- 
sumably brothers — were  accused  of  being  leaders  in 
that  attack.  According  to  Wodrow,  they,  along  with 
many  more,  were  seized  and  taken  to  Edinburgh,  where 
James  with  twenty-five  others  made  good  their  escape 
from  the  Canongate  Jail  ;  but  Thomas  was  executed  on 
the  5th  August,  1684,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
having  only  received  the  dread  sentence  four  hours 
previously.  A  posthumous  child,  to  whom  was  given 
the  same  name  as  his  father,  was  born  to  the  martyr  in 
1685,  who  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  under  more  peaceful 
auspices,  and  is  buried  in  Dalgarnock. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  over  his  tombstone  : 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas  Harkness,  who  departed 
this  life  on  June  3rd,  1756,  aged  71,  who  was  son  to 
Thomas  Harkness,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
time  of  the  hot  persecution  for  the  interest  of  Christ." 

The  martyr  Thomas  was  known  as  "  White  Hose," 
due  doubtless  to  his  wearing  these  articles  at  a  period 
when,  owing  to  "  knee  breeches "  being  universally 
worn,  they  would  be  more  conspicuous.  James,  who 
escaped  from  jail,  was  known  as  "  Long  Gun,"  in  all 
probability  from  his  having  used  that  instrument  with 
deadly   effect  against  "  Red  Tam,"  one  of  Dalzell  of 
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Glenae's  men,  by  whom  he  was  being  pursued,  having 
previously  warned  the  dragoon  that  he  would  shoot  if 
he  persisted  in  his  pursuit.  The  place  where  this 
homicide — justifiable  or  otherwise — occurred  is  known 
to  this  day  as  "  Red  Tam's  Gutter,"  owing  to  it  having, 
so  tradition  says,  run  blood  for  two  or  three  days  after 
the  event.' 

The  name  of  James  Harkness  appears  in  the  list  of 
those  against  whom  a  proclamation  was  issued,  dated 
5th  May,  1684,  as  having  become  "fugitives  and 
resetters."  In  this  list  appear  also  the  names  of 
Thomas  Harkness  of  Locherbain  or  Laight,  and 
William  Harkness  in  Mitchellslacks.- 

Over  James  Harkness's  grave  in  Dalgarnock  the 
following  is  inscribed  : 

"Here  lyes  the  body  of  James  H.,  in  Locherben,  who  died 
6th  Dec,  1723,  aged  72  years. 

Belo  this  stane  his  dust  doth  ly 
Who  endured  28  years 
Persecution  by  tyranny — 
Did  him  pursue  with  echo  and  cry, 
Through  many  a  lonesome  place. 
At  last  by  '  Clavers'  he  was  taen — 

Sentenced  for  to  dy  ; 
But  God,  who  for  his  soul  took  care, 
Did  him  from  prison  bring, 
Because  no  other  cause  they  had 
But  that  he  would  not  give  up 
With  Christ  his  glorious  King, 
And  swear  allegiance  to  that  beast. 
The  Duke  of  York,  I  mean. 

'  See  Appendix,  p.  280,  for  Dying  Declaration. 
^See  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104. 
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In  spite  of  all  their  hellish  rage 
A  natural  death  he  died, 
In  full  assurance  of  his  rest 
With  Christ  ieternalie." 

There  are  altogether  eighteen  or  twenty  names  ot 
members  of  this  family  recorded  on  tombstones  in 
Dalgarnock  Churchyard,  whose  descendants  are  still  in 
possession  of  the  farm  of  Mitchellslacks.  The  old 
house  that  was  the  home  of  the  persecuted,  staunch 
adherents  of  the  covenanted  cause,  still  stands,  though 
a  much  more  elegant  structure  is  occupied  by  the 
present  representative  of  the  family. 

James  Hogg,  "  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  became  a 
shepherd  at  this  place,  after  the  ruinous  attempt  to 
settle  as  a  sheep  farmer  in  the  Island  of  Harris,  which 
failed  owing  to  the  tacksman's  right  to  it  being 
challenged  in  the  Court  of  Session,  by  which  action 
Hogg's  life  savings  of  ;^200  were  lost.  It  must  have 
been  at  the  Whitsunday  term  of  1804  that  he  entered 
upon  service  at  Mitchellslacks ;  how  long  he  remained 
we  cannot  say,  but  during  that  period  he  published  his 
Mountain  Bard. 

The  "  lang-settle "  on  which  Hogg  reclined  in  the 
farm  kitchen  in  the  evenings,  after  his  work  for  the  day 
was  over,  has  been  transferred  to  the  present  house,  and 
bears  to-day  on  its  white  wood  the  initials  of  many  who 
have  been  his  successors,  probably  some  of  them  his 
contemporaries. 

One  summer  day,  while  Hogg  was  tending  his 
master's  ewes  on  the  slope  of  Queensberry,  his  atten- 
tion  was  attracted  by  two  men  approaching  the  place 
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where  he  lay  on  the  hillside.  From  their  walk,  he  knew 
they  were  not  shepherds,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  what  their  mission  could  possibly  be  to  that 
moorland  spot.  While  watching  intently  their  pro- 
gress, he  had  to  admonish  in  rather  an  authoritative 
manner  his  faithful  old  dog  "  Hector,"  that  "  auld, 
towzy,  trusty  friend,"  who  ever  faithful  in  storm  or 
shine,  had  with  his  kindly  master  trudged  the  dreary, 
lonely  moor,  and  "  sneel'd  to  Queensb'ry's  lofty 
height "  times  unnumbered,  but  was  so  jealous  of 
being  supplanted  in  his  affections,  that  he  resented  any 
intrusion  upon  the  solitude  he  deemed  sacred  to  them, 
and  them  alone. 

The  elder  of  the  two  came  forward,  somewhat  out  of 
breath  with  the  steep  ascent,  and,  addressing  Hogg, 
frankly  enquired  if  he  was  Mr.  Harkness's  shepherd, 
and  if  his  name  was  James  Hogg  .'' 

To  both  of  which  queries  the  Shepherd  answered 
cautiously  in  the  affirmative,  and  further  adds  : 

"  The  younger  stood  at  a  respectful  distance,  as  if  I 
had  been  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  instead  of  a  ragged 
servant  lad  herding  sheep.  The  other  seized  my  hand 
and  said  : 

"  '  Well,  then,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  Scotland  whose  hand  I  am  prouder  to 
hold.'  " 

The  elder  of  the  two,  who  was  tall  and  thin,  of  a 
fairish  complexion,  with  pleasant,  intelligent  features, 
and  about  forty  years  of  age,  was  James  Cunningham  ; 
and  the  younger,  "  a  dark,  ungainly  youth  of  about 
eighteen,  with  a  boardly  frame  for  his  age  and  strongly 
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marked  features — the  very  model  of  Burns,  and  exactly 
such  a  man  ;  had  they  been  of  the  same  age  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  have  distinguished  the  one  from 
the  other" — was  Allan  Cunningham,  then  just  out  of 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  stone-mason.  The  brothers  had 
walked  all  the  way  from  Dalswinton,  quite  a  dozen 
miles,  to  have  this  interview. 

Hogg  was  unable  to  reply  suitably  to  this  wholly 
unexpected  and  highly  complimentary  address ;  especi- 
ally where  a  well-clad  and  respectable-looking  man 
called  him  "  sir,"  the  Shepherdi  cast  a  half-amused  and 
half-melancholy  glance  at  his  tattered  coat  and  bare  feet 
as  if  to  impress  the  stranger  with  a  proper  sense  of  the 
true  social  position  of  the  person  whom  he  thus  ad- 
dressed. Continuing,  the  stranger  said  :  "  My  name  is 
James  Cunningham,  a  name  unknown  to  you,  though 
yours  is  not  entirely  so  to  us ;  and  this  is  my  younger 
brother  Allan,  the  greatest  admirer  that  you  have  on 
earth,  and  himself  a  young  aspiring  poet  of  some 
promise.  You  will  be  so  kind  as  excuse  this  intrusion 
of  ours  upon  your  solitude,  for,  in  truth,  I  could  get  no 
peace  either  night  or  day  with  Allan  till  I  consented  to 
come  and  see  you." 

Hogg  then  stepped  down  the  hill  to  where  Allan 
stood,  with  his  weather-beaten  cheek  towards  him,  and 
seizing  his  brawny  hand  gave  it  a  hearty  shake,  saying 
something  as  kind  as  he  was  able,  and  at  the  same  time, 
he  adds,  "  I  am  sure  as  stupid  as  it  could  possibly  be." 

From  that  moment  they  were  friends;  restraint  and 
reserve  were  laid  aside.  Allan  was  all  heart,  and  at  once 
unfolded   himself  in    the  most   unaffected  manner,  yet 
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exhibiting,  with  all  his  warmth  of  feeling  and  benevo- 
lence of  disposition,  a  firm  independence  and  a  conscious 
knowledge  of  his  own  rectitude  and  mental  energies. 

Even  then  Allan  was  not  wholly  unknown  in  the 
world  of  letters  ;  he  had  already  attained  to  consider- 
able popularity  in  this  respect,  especially  in  Nithsdale, 
and  Hogg  had  seen  one  or  two  of  his  juvenile  pieces. 
Of  an  elder  brother,  Thomas  Mouncey  Cunningham, 
the  Shepherd  had  previously  formed  a  high  estimate, 
and  could  not  understand  how  he  had  succeeded  in 
suppressing  the  very  strong  poetical  vein  he  possessed, 
but  he  had  got  it  completely  under  lock  and  key.  At 
the  time  referred  to,  Hogg  says  he  bade  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  first  of  Scottish  bards. 

The  Shepherd  had  a  bothy  or  wigwam  onlthe  hillside, 
in  which  he  took  his  meals  on  wet  days.  In  this  lonely 
place  he  occasionally  rested  on  a  bed  made  of  rushes. 
The  hut  was  just  his  own  length,  and  so  low  in  the  roof 
and  doorway  that  they  had  to  enter  '  all  fours '  and 
remain  in  a  reclining  or  sitting  posture.  Into  this  bothy 
they  went,  and  partook  of  Hogg's  scrip  and  his  bottle 
of  milk,  and  spent  the  whole  afternoon.  The  elder 
Cunningham  had  with  him  a  bottle  of  '  stronger  stuff,' 
and  under  the  combined  influence  of  its  potent  power 
and  the  spirit  of  poesy,  the  hut  on  the  lonely  hillside 
was  transformed  into  a  veritable  enchanted' bower,  com- 
pared with  which  '  Acrasia's  floating  garden  '  was  tame 
and  commonplace. 

The  acquaintanceship  begun  in  this  lonely  mountain 
shelter  ripened  into  lasting  friendship.  Several  visits 
were  paid  by  Hogg  to  the  Cunninghams  at  Dalswinton, 
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and  he  never  missed  an   opportunity  of  meeting  Allan 
when  and  where  it  was  within  his  power. 

Hogg  was  amongst  the  first  to  detect  the  hand  of 
Allan  in  Cromek's  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Relics.  Scott, 
to  whom  he  expressed  this  conviction,  at  once  agreed 
with  him,  and  added,  "  I  wish  to  God  we  had  that 
valuable  and  original  young  man  fairly  out  of  Cromek's 
hands  again." 

Hogg  made  kindly  reference  to  this  first  meeting 
with  Allan  Cunningham  more  than  twenty  years  after 
the  event,  and  evidently  enjoyed  recalling  the  circum- 
stance. It  was  a  no  less  pleasant  recollection  to  Allan, 
long  after  he  had  settled  in  London  and  become  a  man 
of  fame  and  eminence  in  connection  with  Chantrey's 
masterworks  in  sculpture,  but  even  more  so  in  relation 
to  the  world  of  letters.  In  an  epistle  to  Hogg,  dated 
from  "  27  Lower  Belgrave  Place,  London,  26th  Feby., 
1826,"  he  says : 

"  Often  do  I  tread  back  to  the  foot  of  old  Queens- 
berry,  and  meet  you  coming  down  amid  the  sunny  rain 
as  I  did  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  little  sodded 
shieling  where  we  sought  shelter  rises  now  in  my  sight : 
your  two  dogs  (old  Hector  was  one)  lie  at  my  feet ;  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  is  in  my  hand  for  the  first  time, 
to  be  twice  read  over  after  sermon,  as  it  really  was ; 
poetry,  nothing  but  poetry,  is  our  talk,  and  we  were 
supremely  happy." 

We  can  excuse  Allan  for  this  seeming  secularising  of 
the  Sabbath,  for  he  tramped  all  the  way  from  Dalswinton 
to  Edinburgh  to  buy  the  little  volume  ;  and  after  paying 
four  and  twenty  shillings  for  it — quite  a  sacrifice  for  an 
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apprentice  mason — took  his  weary  way  back  unrested. 
Small  wonder  that  he  put  such  high  value  upon  it. 

Continuing,  Cunningham  adds  :  "  Or  I  shift  the 
scene  to  Thornhill,  and  there,  whilst  the  glass  goes 
round  and  lads  sing  and  lasses  laugh,  we  turn  our 
discourse  on  verse,  and  still  our  speech  is  song.  Poetry 
had  then  a  chafm  for  us  which  has  since  been  sobered 
down.  I  can  now  meditate  without  the  fever  of  en- 
thusiasm upon  me ;  yet  age  to  youth  owes  all  or  most 
of  its  happiest  aspirations,  and  contents  itself  with 
purifying  and  completing  the  conceptions  of  early 
years." 


CHAPTER  XI. 
GRIERSON   OF   LAG. 

The  names  of  Claverhouse,  Irving  (the  wild  laird  of 
Bonshaw),  and  General  Dalyell,  who  introduced  into 
Scotland  the  '  thumbilcins,'  and  other  barbarous  instru- 
ments of  torture,  will  ever  be  held  up  to  public 
execration  as  blood-thirsty,  heartless  ruffians,  by  reason 
of  their  treatment  of  the  Covenanters,  though  none  of 
them  ever  attained  to  the  standard  of  detestation  in 
Nithsdale  which  has  been  ascribed  to  '  Lag.' 

It  has  been  said  that  this  was  largely  due  to  his  being 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  Through  his  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  their  relations  and  associates,  and 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  he  could  employ  effective  means  of '  ferreting 
and  listening,'  as  they  phrased  it,  which  a  stranger  or 
one  passing  through  the  district  could  not  be  expected 
to  exercise.  Doubtless  this  would  in  a  measure  account 
for  the  hatred  of  his  person  and  his  methods,  but  the 
malignant  ferocity  he  displayed  was  the  chief  ground  of 
the  intense  detestation  in  which  he  was  held.  That 
detestation,  though  necessarily  not  so  strong  against  his 
memory  as  it  was  against  the   man   himself,  yet  more 
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especially  amongst  descendants  of  Covenanters,  burns 
fiercely  in  many  bosoms  at  the  recital  of  his  inhuman 
acts. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fergusson,  in  his  Laird  of  Lag, 
published  by  David  Douglas,  Edinburgh,  in  1886,  after 
making  a  vain  effort  to  mildly  apologise  for  '  Lag,'  is 
forced  to  confess  that  his  acts  in  many  cases  cannot  be 
read  even  now  "  without  a  sense  of  shame  and  humilia- 
tion." 

In  his  preface,  page  xiv.,  he  says,  "  One  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland  publicly  states  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  so 
much  Episcopacy  pure  and  simple  which  was  repudiated 
at  the  Revolution  as  Despotism,  which  had  taken 
Episcopacy  by  the  hand  in  order  to  serve  the  purpose, 
not  of  true  religion,  but  of  a  selfish  and  unscrupulous 
Statecraft." 

'  Lag '  was  not  a  Closeburn  man,  for  which  we  are 
thankful,  but  his  relations  were  in  many  ways  closely 
connected  with  the  district.  The  cruelties  he  per- 
petrated in  the  parish  and  upon  its  parishioners  are  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  facts  and  traditions  con- 
cerning him  appearing  in  these  records.  Such  was  the 
impression  that  his  inhuman  barbarities  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  the  simple  people,  that  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  end  of  the  last  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  to  perform  in  the  evening  in  country 
houses  a  sort  of  tragedy  entitled  "  Acting  Lag." 

The  period  of  Hallowe'en  was  generally  considered 
the  appropriate  season  for  such  an  entertainment,  if  it 
could  be  so  termed,  for  by  common  consent  and  long 
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tradition  this  season  has  been  recognised  as  the  time 
when  elfins,  hobgoblins,  and  all  the  unearthly  powers 
are  supposed  to  hold  high  carnival.  It  was  only  meet 
that  the  representation  of  such  an  unhallowed  memory 
should  be  presented  in  befitting  gruesome  guise. 

In  these  days,  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Allan  Ramsay  " 
was  performed  in  almost  every  barn  during  winter. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  lack,  of  opportunity  for 
practising  the  histrionic  art,  but  to  play  '  Lag '  re- 
quired a  special  artist.  Such  persons  then,  as  always, 
arise  when  occasion  demands.  Col.  Fergusson  tells  of 
a  Margaret  Edgar,  an  old  servant  in  his  father's  family, 
who  made  this  part  her  special  study,  until  frequent 
practice  made  her  quite  famous  in  the  role.  Her 
'  make-up '  was  of  a  very  original  kind.  She  used  to 
take  the  '  potato  beetle,'  dress  the  head  of  it  in  old 
clothes  to  resemble  the  head  of  some  revolting  beast, 
paint  eyes  on  it,  sew  on  wool  for  eyebrows,  and,  having 
given  it  a  suitable  pair  of  ears,  leave  the  handle  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  resemble  an  enlarged  snout  or  miniature 
trunk. 

The  entire  'get-up'  was  then  shrouded  in  suitable 
garments,  with  the  head,  trunk,  and  ears  exposed,  while 
the  hands  of  the  artist  were  exhibited  in  the  semblance 
of  claws.  There  was  then  presented  one  of  the  most 
hideous,  hair-raising  spectacles  that  could  possibly  be 
conceived.  At  a  suitable  time,  when  young  and  old 
were  congregated  in  one  room,  and  in  the  dim  light  of 
a  couple  of  candle  '  dips,'  which  only  served  to  make  the 
darkness  visible,  the  door  of  the  apartment  would  slowly 
open,  and  this  unearthly  figure  stealthily  approach  the 
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company,  inserting  its  snout  into  every  crevice,  and 
pretending  to  listen  now  and  then  for  any  sound  of 
psalm  singing  or  other  devotional  exercise  that  would 
lead  to  the  arrest  of  a  supposed  covenanter.  Finally, 
some  young  member  of  the  family  would  be  seized  on 
and  an  endeavour  made  to  take  him  or  her  away 
forcibly  ;  but,  being  prevented  by  superior  numbers,  the 
disguise  would  be  revealed  to  the  enjoyment  of  all, 
more  especially  the  young  one  released. 

'  Lag'  was  a  man  of  great  size,  tall  and  of  portly  form. 
He  was  taken  suddenly  ill  one  day  on  the  Plain  Stones, 
High  Street,  Dumfries,  and  was  conveyed  to  his  town 
house,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Turnpike  Close,  in 
Dumfries,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days — on  the  31st 
December,  1733. 

On  account  of  the  unusual  dimensions  of  his  coffin 
and  the  winding  nature  of  the  staircase,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  in  order  to  get 
the  body  lowered  down  to  the  street. 

This  fact  was  evidenced  when  the  house  was  taken 
down  in  1826.  (See  M'Dowall's  History  of  Dumfries, 
2nd  ed.,  p.  651.)  The  legend  goes,  that  during  his 
last  illness  relays  of  servants,  posted  at  close  intervals, 
carried  water  from  the  Nith  to  cool  his  burning  limbs, 
and  as  his  feet  were  placed  in  it  the  water  '  fizzed  and 
boiled.' 

His  funeral  was  the  occasion,  on  the  part  of  those 
attending  it,  of  most  unusual  revelry  and  drinking, 
which  fact  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  account  paid  for 
liquors  to  '  Jean  Scott,'  records  of  which  are  yet  extant. 
We  have  summed  up  one  account  at  £2^^-  6s.  5d.,  even 
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when  brandy  was  charged  at  only  is.  6d.  per  bottle  and 
claret  at  2s.  There  is  another  item  oi  £2  2s.  for  baiting 
horses,  and  one  of  5s.  6d.,  "  pyd  to  Charles  Herrisse, 
smith  for  Iron  work,  to  the  Hearse."  The  repairs  upon 
the  hearse  rather  lends  colour  to  the  tradition  that 
something  unusual  occurred  during  the  journey,  refer- 
ence to  which  will  be  found  later  on. 

The  legend  continues,  that  an  old  '  Corbie '  of  pre- 
ternatural blackness  and  malignity  of  aspect  perched 
itself  on  the  coffin,  defying  all  efforts  to  drive  it  off,  and 
sat  there  until  the  cortege  reached  Dunscore  Kirk- Yard. 
It  is  also  recorded  that  after  the  procession  reached  some 
little  distance  on  the  way  outside  Dumfries,  the  horses 
came  to  a  stand,  and,  despite  their  straining  until  the 
perspiration  literally  streamed  down  their  reeking  flanks, 
they  could  not  move  the  hearse  any  further.  At  this 
juncture.  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  a 
relative,  who  as  such  attended  the  funeral,  and  who  is 
also  spoken  of  as  an  old  friend  and  comrade,  though 
that  does  not  agree  with  the  well-known  sympathy  he 
had  for  the  Covenanters,  nor  with  his  shielding  many  ot 
them  from  their  persecutors,  is  reported  to  have  sworn 

an  oath  that  "  if  all  the  D s  in  H were  in  the 

hearse  he  would  drive  it  to  the  Kirk-Yard."  And 
ordering  a  team  of  fine  Spanish  horses  of  his  own  to  be 
harnessed  to  it,  he  mounted  the  box  himself,  and  drove 
them  at  full  gallop  all  the  way. 

On  reaching  the  graveyard  one  horse  dropped  dead, 
and  the  other  was  so  exhausted  that  it  was  loosed  and 
allowed  to  wander  in  the  field  until  it  died.  On  open- 
ing the  hearse  to  remove  the  coffin,  the  '  Corbie '  was 
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there,  as  when  the  procession  started.  This  "  ominous 
bird  of  evil  "  was  of  course  believed  to  be  "  the  enemy 
of  mankind  "  who  had  thought  fit  to  assume  this  form 
for  the  occasion. 

Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  in  his  letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  4, 
says  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Monzie  in  Perthshire  remem- 
bered having  seen  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  Lag,  when 
she  was  a  little  girl.  She  was  taken  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Lady  Grierson,  who  was  originally  Lady  Henrietta 
Douglas,  sister  to  the  first  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and 
who  then  resided  with  her  husband  in  Matthew  Sharpe 
of  Hoddam's  house  in  Dumfries,  which  she  continued 
to  rent  after  Lag's  death. 

"  He  was,"  she  said,  "  a  gruesome-looking  carle, 
wrapped  up  in  blankets,  wearing  a  wig,  and  in  an  elbow 
chair  ;  it  was  during  a  fit  of  the  gout.  Lady  Henrietta 
made  her  go  up  to  him,  and  he  kissed  her,  to  her  no 
small  terror,  both  on  account  of  his  appearance  and  the 
terrible  tales  she  had  heard  about  him." 

She  further  adds,  "  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of 
Closeburn  was  Lag's  nephew.  Sir  Thomas's  mother 
and  Mrs.  Campbell's  great-grandmother  attended  the 
funeral  of  Lag,  in  Sir  Thomas's  carriage  drawn  by  four 
young  stout  black  horses.  About  half-way  to  the 
place  of  interment  the  hired  horses  could  drag  the  fierce 
no  further,  probably  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  road, 
though  the  vulgar  reason  assigned  is  that  the  devil  had 
got  into  the  vehicle,  which  made  it  too  heavy  to  be 
moved. 

"  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  then  a  very  young  man,  made 
his  own  horses  to  be  put  to   the  fierce,  and  drove  his 
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uncle's  body  to  the  church-yard ;  and  strange  it  is,  but 
true,  his  four  young  horses  all  died  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  This  disaster  the  old  women  of  Annandale 
and  Nithsdale  still  ascribe  to  the  '  iJead  weight  0'  the  deil 
and  the  Laird  0'  Lag.^  " 

General  Dalyell  died  with  a  glass  of  wine  at  his  mouth. 
Sharpe  says,  "  Had  modern  Whigs  recorded  this  they 
would  have  added,  perhaps,  while  drinking  the  King's 
health,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  351. 

'  Lag,'  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  was  the  per- 
sonage whom  Scott  took  for  his  central  figure  in 
Redgauntlet. 

In  1773  a  satirical  poem  of  no  great  merit  was  pub- 
lished by  Bryce  of  Glasgow,  the  authorship  of  which  has 
never  been  positively  traced  ;  Carlyle,  however,  claims 
to  have  pretty  conclusively  ascertained  that  an  old 
"  bibulous  dominie  "  of  the  parish  of  Hoddam,  named 
John  Orr,  was  the  author.  This  singular  old  man  was 
much  about  Carlyle's  grandfather's,"  Old  Thomas  Carlyle 
of  Broomknowe."  He  was  a  religious  enthusiast,  at  times 
heartily  devout,  but  occasionally  he  lapsed  sadly  into 
liquor,  and  on  such  occasions  would  vanish  into  obscure 
drinking  places,  to  re-appear,  after  a  period,  ghastly  and 
haggard,  shattered  in  health,  and  torn  with  gnawing 
remorse.  It  was  believed  that  he  got  the  poem  printed 
during  one  of  these  excursions. 

Carlyle  says  he  heard  much  of  Orr  from  his  father, 
and  adds,  "  a  tradition  of  him  as  a  man  of  boundless 
love  and  natural  worth  still  (1831)  faintly  lives  in 
Annandale." 

In  this  connection,  we  think  it  only  right  to  mention 
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that  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  in  their  Edinburgh 
Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  93,  in  an  article  on  an  "  Obscure 
Poet,"  named  Stewart  Lewis,  author  of  "  Fair  Helen  of 
Kirkconnel  Lea,"  "  Ower  the  Muir  amang  the  Heather," 
etc.,  says  of  Lewis  : 

"  He  was  put  for  the  third  time  under  the  ferula 
of  the  parish  schoolmaster,  a  character  famed  in 
Annandale  by  the  name  of  Dominie  Irving,  and  still 
more  generally  known  as  the  writer  of  a  wicked  satire 
called  '  Lag  s  Elegy ^  of  which  a  copy  might  be  found 
in  almost  every  cottar's  window  in  the  south  of 
Scotland." 

The  son  of  Stewart  Lewis,  we  remember,  long  years 
ago,  used  to  make  periodic  visits  to  Nithsdale  and  retail 
small  pamphlets  of  his  father's  poems.  He  was  a 
strange,  eccentric,  if  not  indeed  fatuous  old  man,  with 
an  inordinate  love  of  snufF,  an  extraordinary  volu- 
bility of  speech,  a  heart  tender  as  a  child's,  and  a 
memory,  especially  for  dates,  that  was  only  equalled  by 
an  almanac. 

The  ballad  was  extensively  circulated  by  packmen  and 
hawkers  throughout  Nithsdale.  It  represents  his  Satanic 
Majesty  as  lamenting  the  death  of  so  valiant  a  hench- 
man, and  as  a  pasquinade  was  probably  suited  to  the 
times  and  the  person  lampooned. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  legend  in  circulation  throughout 
the  lower  districts  of  Dumfriesshire  regarding  the  death 
and  funeral  of  this  notorious  man  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century,  and  we  doubt  not  it  is  yet  well 
known  there.  We  remember  the  weird  feelings  the 
recital  of  it  produced  in  us  in  our  young  days. 
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The  following  lines  will  enable  the  reader  to  under- 
stand its  drift  and  worth  : 

"  What  fatal  news  is  this  I  hear  ? 
On  earth  who  shall  my  standard  bear  ? 
For  Lag,  who  was  my  champion  brave, 
Is  dead  and  now  laid  in  his  grave  ! 
The  want  of  him  is  a  great  grief  ; 
He  was  my  manager  in  chief, 
Who  sought  my  kingdom  to  improve, 
And  to  my  laws  he  had  great  love. 
Could  such  a  furious  fiend  as  I 
Shed  tears,  my  cheeks  would  never  dry ; 
But  I  would  mourn  both  night  and  day, 
'Cause  Lag  from  earth  is  ta'en  away. 
It  is  no  wonder  I  am  sad, 
A  better  friend  I  never  had. 
Thro'  all  the  large  tract  of  his  time, 
He  never  did  my  ways  decline ; 
He  was  my  constant  trusty  liege, 
Who  at  all  times  did  me  oblige  ; 
But  now  what  shall  I  think  or  say  ? 
By  death  at  last  he's  ta'en  away. 

He  was  no  coward  to  relent, 
No  man  dare  say  he  did  repent 
Of  the  good  service  done  to  me  ; 
For  as  he  lived  so  did  he  die. 
He  bore  my  image  on  his  brow. 
My  service  he  did  still  avow  ; 
He  had  no  other  deitie 
But  this  world,  the  flesh,  and  me  ; 
The  thing  that  he  delighted  in 
Was  what  the  pious  folk  called  sin  ; 

and  such  vice. 

Such  pleasures  were  his  paradise. 
T'excess  he  drank  of  beer  and  wine 
Till  he  was  drunken  like  a  swine. 
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No  Sabbath  day  regarded  he, 

But  spent  it  in  profanity. 

But  that  which  raised  his  fame  so  hie 

Was  the  good  service  done  to  me, 

In  bearing  of  a  deadly  fead 

'Gainst  people  who  did  pray  and  read. 

Any  who  read  the  Scriptures  through 

I'm  sure  they'll  find  but  very  few 

Of  my  best  friends  that's  mentioned  there 

That  can  with  Grier  of  Lag  compare. 

Although  Cain  was  a  bloody  man, 
He  to  Lag's  latchets  never  cam', 
In  shedding  of  the  blood  of  those 
Who  did  my  laws  and  ways  oppose. 
Like  Saul,  who  David  did  pursue, 
He  raised  on  them  the  cry  and  hue. 
And  cruelly  he  did  oppress 
Such  as  religion  did  profess. 

Doeg,  the  Edomite,  did  slay 
Four  score  and  five  priests  in  one  day  ; 
But,  if  you  take  the  will  for  deed. 
Brave  Lag  did  Doeg  far  exceed. 
He  of  the  royal  blood  was  come, 
Of  Ahab  he  was  a  true  son  ; 
For  he  did  sell  himself  to  me 
To  work  sin  and  iniquitie. 
Herod  for  me  had  a  great  zeal, 
Tho'  his  main  purpose  far  did  fail  ; 
He  many  slew  by  a  decree. 
But  did  not  toil  so  much  for  me 
As  Lag,  who  in  his  person  went 
To  every  place  where  he  was  sent 
To  persecute  both  man  and  wife, 
Who  he  knew  led  a  pious  life. 

The  foregoing  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  production. 
The    Scripture    characters    Doeg   and   Ahab   were   fre- 
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quently  made  use  of  by  our  covenanting  forefathers  for 
comparison  with  their  persecutors.  As  we  have  said, 
the  poem  is  of  no  great  merit,  but  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  Chap-Book.  ballads  of  the  time.  The  last  time  we 
saw  the  grave  ot  this  Laird  of  Lag,  it  was  in  a  most 
ruinous  and  neglected  condition,  as  though  even  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  it  in  something  like  order 
had  left  it  to  the  wild  vegetation  of  nature.  So  very 
ruinous  and  overgrown  was  it,  that  pilgrimages  were 
paid  by  country  folks  to  look  on  the  desolation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
THE    BUCHANITES. 

The  founder  of  this  fanatical  sect,  known  as  "  Luckie 
Buchan,"  with  her  coadjutor,  the  Rev.  Hugh  White, 
and  the  remainder  of  their  following,  when  expelled 
from  Irvine,  found  a  resting  place  for  a  time  at  New 
Cample  Farm  in  Closeburn.  This  crafty,  naturally- 
clever  woman  was  the  daughter  of  John  Simpson  and 
Margaret  Gordon,  who  kept  a  small  wayside  public- 
house  on  the  old  road  between  Banff  and  Portsoy,  at  a 
place  called  Fortmacken,  where  she  was  born  in  1738. 
Her  mother  died  when  Elspeth,  as  she  was  called,  was 
in  her  third  year,  and,  her  father  having  shortly  after- 
wards married  again,  she  was  sent  to  live  with  strangers, 
who  were  in  such  poor  circumstances  that  the  bed  on 
which  the  girl  lay  consisted  of  a  bag  stuffed  with  straw 
placed  on  the  floor  and  an  empty  sack  for  a  covering. 
At  an  early  age  she  was  employed  as  a  cow-herd,  but 
eventually  she  was  taken  into  the  service  of  a  distant 
relative  of  her  mother's,  who  taught  her  to  read  and 
sew.  This  lady  married  a  native  of  Banffshire  who 
owned  estates  in  Jamaica,  to  which  dependency  they  set 
out,  taking  Elspeth  with  them  ;  but  while  waiting  for  a 
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vessel  at  Greenock,  she  fell  in  with  loose  companions, 
and  parted  company  with  her  friends.  She  next  turned 
up  at  Ayr,  where  she  joined  herself  to  a  potter  named 
Robert  Buchan,  but  to  whom  she  was  not  legally 
married.  Indeed,  marriage  in  her  estimation  was  an 
altogether  superfluous  ceremony,  a  view  which  she 
afterwards  inculcated  in  addition  to  her  many  fanatical 
doctrines.  Buchan,  it  is  said,  was  so  ashamed  of  her 
licentious  conduct  that  he  removed  with  her  to  Banff, 
in  the  hope  of  improving  her  by  a  change  of  associates. 
Here  he  endeavoured  to  establish  an  earthenware 
business,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  subsequently  he 
came  to  Glasgow  and  found  employment  at  his  trade, 
leaving  Elspeth,  a  son,  and  two  daughters  at  Banfl^. 
She  then  set  up  a  small  school  for  instruction  in  reading 
and  sewing,  though  ill  qualified  to  teach  either  one 
or  the  other.  Her  conduct  again,  it  is  said,  was  un- 
becoming an  instructor  of  youth,  and  by  and  bye  both 
school  and  family  were  neglected. 

At  this  time  (1774)  she  seems  to  have  entered  upon 
the  fanatical  career  by  which  she  afterwards  became 
notorious,  and  which  she  maintained  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  Her  behaviour  rendered  her  offensive  to  the 
people  amongst  whom  she  lived,  and  their  strong 
disapprobation  made  it  imperative  that  she  should 
remove  from  the  district.  She  sought  out  her  husband 
in  Glasgow,  and  rejoined  him  in  March,  1781.  Curious 
to  say,  he  is  reported  to  have  received  her  cordially,  and 
for  a  time  they  lived  together.  In  December,  1782, 
she  met  Mr.  White  for  the  first  time,  whom  she  already 
knew  by  repute,   he   having  succeeded  a    Mr.  Jack   as 
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minister  of  the  Relief  Church  in  Irvine,  where  he  was 
ordained  on  3rd  July,  1782.  On  the  occasion  when 
Mrs.  Buchan  heard  him,  he  was  assisting  at  a  sacrament 
in  Glasgow.  She  was  captivated  with  his  discourse  and 
the  florid  character  of  his  oratory,  and  in  a  lengthy 
letter  dated  from  Glasgow  on  17th  January,  1783,  she, 
in  a  somewhat  characteristic  manner,  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  an  acquaintance  between  these  two  singular  persons 
which  lasted  until  her  death.  White  showed  the  letter 
proudly  to  several  of  his  flock,  who  were  quite  struck 
with  the  originality  of  the  style  and  matter,  and  as  a 
result  she  was  invited  to  Irvine  and  became  an  inmate 
of  his  house.  She  had  by  this  time  entered  into  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  clergymen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  marvellous 
capacity  for  reciting  whole  chapters  of  Scripture. 

For  a  time  her  new  acquaintances  were  enamoured  of 
her  extraordinary  gifts,  deeming  her  quite  an  acquisition 
to  their  number. 

Her  time  was  wholly  taken  up  visiting,  solving  doubts, 
and  expounding  texts.  By  and  bye,  however,  they  began 
to  look  on  her  with  less  favour,  and  finally  not  a  few 
called  upon  their  minister  to  put  her  away  as  a  danger- 
ous person.  This  feeling  grew,  until  eventually  White 
was  served  with  an  indictment  at  the  instance  of  several 
of  his  congregation,  in  which  they  set  forth  the  objection- 
able features  in  her  creed,  and  called  upon  him  to  say 
whether  or  not  he  accepted  or  repudiated  them.  Being 
thus  taken  to  task,  he  at  once  acknowledged  his  adher- 
ence to  her  doctrines.      Meantime,  seeing  how  matter 
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stood,  Mrs.  Buchan  returned  to  Glasgow,  but  not  with- 
out having  the  whole  subject  duly  submitted  to  her,  and 
her  deliverance  given  in  epistolary  form,  to  "  My  Dear 
Child,"  as  she  parentally  addressed  Mr.  White.  This 
deliverance  she  confirmed  in  another  letter  from  Glasgow, 
under  date  23rd  May,  1783,  to  "My  Dearly  Beloved 
Brother  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  this  communi- 
cation she  '  chides  him  in  love '  for  not  writing  longer 
letters,  and  not  saying  anything  of  '  Bell '  and  the  '  dear 
child,'  referring  to  Mrs.  White  and  her  infant. 

The  charge  of  heresy  against  Mr.  White  was  to  be 
tried  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  Mrs.  Buchan 
was  busily  engaged  in  aiding  in  the  defence,  as  well  as 
in  writing  consolatory  epistles  to  Mrs.  White  and  to  the 
accused  himself. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  White  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  in  his  own,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  his 
wife  and  family,  from  pursuing  such  a  suicidal  line  of 
conduct,  and  strongly  enjoined  him  to  renounce  this 
frenzied,  illiterate  woman  and  return  to  soberness  of 
thought  and  action,  but  to  no  purpose.  This  is  all  the 
more  unaccountable  when  Mr.  White's  reputed  intel- 
lectual attainments  are  considered. 

He  was  a  native  of  Stirlingshire,  had  been  a  professor 
of  logic  in  an  American  college,  and  was  accounted  a 
profound  scholar  and  theologian  ;  but  from  the  moment 
this  crafty  woman  met  him,  her  influence  over  him  seems 
to  have  been  all-powerful  and  quite  unaccountable. 

The  Presbytery  met  in  Mr.  Bell's  meeting-house, 
Glasgow,  which  was  crowded  to  excess  during  the  trial. 
The  unanimous  finding  was  to  depose  Mr.  White  from 
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the  office  of  the  ministry.  The  closing  of  the  doors  of 
the  church  against  him  had  the  effect  of  making  many 
more  of  both  sexes  join  him,  the  most  influential  of 
whom  were  Mr.  Peter  Hunter,  writer  and  town-clerk 
of  Irvine,  and  Mr.  John  Gibson,  a  builder,  there.  For 
a  time  White  conducted  services  in  his  own  garden,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  evil-disposed  individuals  took  to 
throwing  missiles  amongst  the  congregation  and  other- 
wise disturbing  the  meetings.  The  feeling  increased 
against  the  new  sect,  until  it  assumed  at  times  the  pro- 
portions of  a  riot.  Many  inexcusable  outrages  were 
perpetrated  on  its  members,  particularly  on  Mrs.  Buchan, 
who,  at  White's  request,  rejoined  them  at  Irvine.  No 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  stay  the  violence  of  the  populace,  although 
most  cowardly  and  brutal  assaults  were  made,  even  to 
almost  wholly  divesting  Mrs.  Buchan  of  clothing  and 
leaving  her  bruised  and  bleeding. 

The  Magistrates  of  Irvine  met  in  council  at  lo  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  May  Fair-day,  1784,  and  unani- 
mously decreed  that  Mrs.  Buchan  should  be  sent  forth 
out  of  the  bureh  within  two  hours. 

As  soon  as  this  decision  was  made  known  to  the 
Buchanites,  a  meeting  was  hastily  convened,  and  held 
in  White's  house.  The  edict  was  only  against  the  Lady 
Mother,  as  they  afterwards  called  her ;  but  many  of  the 
people  of  Irvine  belonging  to  her  sect,  including  one  of 
her  most  devoted  adherents- — a  Mr.  Andrew  Innes,  a 
native  of  Muthill,  in  Perthshire — and  a  small  following 
from  that  place,  who  were  then  in  Irvine,  decided  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  her. 
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They  started  on  their  pilgrimage,  each  man  with  a  staff 
in  one  hand  and  a  small  bundle  in  the  other,  each  woman 
in  '  kilted  coats '  and  a  small  bundle  tied  to  her  waist. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  were  downcast,  but  '  Luckie 
Buchan  '  was  more  than  ordinarily  cheerful,  quoting  apt 
passages  of  Scripture  to  fortify  them  in  their  trying  hour. 

The  Magistrates  came  to  see  their  order  carried  out. 
The  company  went  forward,  Mrs.  Buchan  with  Mr. 
White  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Gibson  on  the  other,  the 
women  and  children  following.  The  whole  population 
turned  out  to  witness  the  departure,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  Magistrates,  assaults  of  a 
most  inexcusable  kind  were  committed  on  the  poor 
deluded  creatures.  A  drunken  sailor  tore  the  cap  off 
Mrs.  Buchan's  head  and  pulled  her  to  the  ground,  at 
the  same  time  shouting  in  the  hearing  of  the  authorities 
that  he  had  got  a  right  handful  of  her  hair. 

Three  months  after  this  we  find  Burns  writing  from 
Mossgiel  to  a  relative  at  Montrose,  in  which  he 
describes  the  departure  of  this  strange  company  from 
Irvine.  "Her  followers,"  he  says,  "voluntarily  quitted 
the  place  likewise,  and  with  such  precipitation  that  some 
of  them  never  shut  the  door  behind  them.  One  left  a 
washing  on  the  green,  another  a  cow  bellowing  at  a  crib 
without  food  or  any  body  to  mind  her." 

One  of  the  sect  states  that  Burns  wrote  a  long  poem 
on  the  "Buchanites,"  beginning: 

"  This  wicked  ane  frae  Glasgow  came, 
In  April  eighty-three  ; 
An'  lodged  her  spawn  amang  the  saun, 
An'  noo  her  fry  we  see." 
N 
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So  far  as  we  know,  this  poem  does  not  find  a  place  in 
any  edition  of  Burns. 

David  Siller,  his  friend,  wrote  the  following  epitaph 
on  "Luckie  Buchan,"  and  which  appears  in  his  collection 
of  poems,  printed  at  Kilmarnock  in  1789  : 

"  Stop,  stranger,  here  lies  one  interred 
Who  was  on  earth  by  some  revered 
And  superstitiously  adored 
As  the  great  Saviour  and  Lord ; 
Till  death — stern,  cruel,  unrelenting. 
In  murder  steeled,  far  past  repenting — 
Sent  afFat  ance,  it  maks  na'  whither. 
Her  Godhead  and  her  soul  thegither." 

The  departure  of  such  a  well  dressed  company, 
several  of  whom  were  people  of  substance,  naturally 
excited  every  village  through  which  they  passed. 
Allan  Cunningham  says,  "Some  were  in  carts, 
some  were  on  horseback,  and  not  a  few  were  on 
foot.  '  Our  Lady,'  so  they  called  Mrs.  Buchan,  rode 
in  front  on  a  white  pony,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak." 
Another  authority  says,  "  Those  on  foot  were  for  the 
most  part  clever  chiels  and  bonnie,  spanking,  rosy- 
cheeked  lassies,  many  of  them  in  their  teens.  They 
were  generally  dressed  in  the  simple  garb  of  peasant 
maids  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  Over  their  dark 
petticoats  they  wore  short-gowns,  reaching  from  the 
chin  half-way  down  the  thigh,  and  fitted  close  to  the 
bosom.  They  were  bareheaded,  and  their  locks, 
permitted  to  grow  unusually  long,  were  restrained  from 
falling  in  a  fleece  over  their  back  and  bosom  by  small 
buckling  combs."     (^Castle-Douglas  Miscellany.) 
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The  first  halt  was  at  Dundonald,  where  they  occupied 
a  cart-shed  and  a  '  Killogie,'  from  a  mistaken  idea  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor  that  their  position  was  akin 
to  that  of  the  Covenanters,  from  whom  he  was 
descended.  At  New  Cumnock  they  had  a  hay-loft,  at 
Slunkford  they  were  refused  a  barn  or  even  the  lee-side 
of  a  hay-stack,  nor  were  they  much  better  served  at 
Edonhall.  At  Kirkconnell,  which  they  reached  on  a 
Saturday  night,  they  got  two  good  nights'  quarters  with 
the  use  of  a  large  room  of  a  public-house,  in  which  Mr. 
White  preached  on  Sunday.  At  Thornhill  he  also 
preached.  Mrs.  White  and  Mrs.  Hunter  had  each  two 
children,  which  impeded  their  progress  somewhat.  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  addition  to  being  town-clerk  and  writer,  was 
much  interested  in  shipping  matters  at  Irvine,  and  was 
known  to  be  wealthy.  Some  of  his  friends,  grieved  at 
his  folly,  sought  to  detain  him  upon  any  and  every 
pretence,  until,  as  they  said,  "  the  glamour  of  the  witch- 
wife  was  gone." 

For  this  purpose  a  fugae-warrant  was  issued,  and  a 
posse  of  constables  with  a  messenger-at-arms  were 
despatched  to  arrest  and  convey  him  back  to  Irvine. 
They  overtook  the  Buchanites  and  executed  their 
warrant,  but  allowed  Mrs.  Hunter  to  proceed.  A 
number  more,  afraid  of  similar  action,  returned  also  to 
settle  their  affairs. 

Deprived  of  their  wealthy  members,  the  society 
decided  to  call  a  halt  at  the  first  resting-place  they 
could  find,  and  wait  the  return  of  their  friends.  This 
resting-place  they  found  at  New  Cample  Farm,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  or  so  ot 
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Crichup  Linn,  where  a  century  before  another  but  very 
different  class  of  religious  enthusiasts  found  a  retreat. 

Finding  that  the  Irvine  contingent  did  not  return  so 
early  as  was  expected,  Mrs.  Buchan  despatched  letters  to 
them  by  the  hands  of  two  of  her  hand-maidens.  The 
letters  she  signed  "  Elspath  Buchan,"  having  previously 
in  all  her  communications  signed  "Elspath  Simpson." 

The  tenant  of  New  Cample,  a  Mr.  Davidson, 
granted  them  the  temporary  use  of  a  barn,  but  finding 
them  ready  customers  for  his  various  articles  of 
produce  for  which  they  always  paid  on  delivery,  besides 
getting  his  farm  work  performed,  for  which  they  would 
not  make  any  charge,  he  was  induced  to  allow  them  to 
remain  longer  than  was  at  first  arranged. 

Their  mode  of  living  was  of  the  most  simple  kind — 
thoroughly  communistic  in  principle — all  things  were 
held  in  common.  Gibson  acted  as  treasurer,  and 
purchased  whatever  was  wanted  in  the  way  of  clothing, 
etc.  All  the  clothes  were  under  the  care  of  Janet 
Grant,  who  had  kept  a  cloth  shop  in  Irvine.  She, 
assisted  by  other  women,  kept  the  garments  in  repair. 
There  were  tailors  and  cobblers  of  their  number,  who 
attended  to  their  respective  trades,  in  so  far  as  these  were 
required  for  the  good  of  the  community.  By  working 
for  their  neighbours  gratuitously,  for  a  time  they  were 
permitted  to  live  undisturbed,  but  here,  as  in  Irvine  and 
elsewhere,  they  began  to  be  viewed  as  a  danger  to 
society.  They  dined  at  one  common  table,  in  the  most 
primitive  fashion,  and  their  beds,  which  consisted  of 
heather  bound  in  bundles,  about  six  feet  long  and  four 
feet    wide,   were    placed   on    the   floor,   with   a   narrow 
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passage  between.  Each  bed  was  for  two  persons,  and 
their  body-clothes  served  as  pillows.  Hunter  and 
several  others  having  arrived  from  Irvine,  contentedly 
shared  the  common  lot. 

The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  were  abandoned, 
and  even  the  children  of  Mrs.  White  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
were  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  person  with  whom 
they  were  previously   unacquainted.     The   women   did 
not  so  readily  fall  in  with  these  arrangements  ;   those  of 
them  who  were  married  naturally  retained  a  hankering 
after  their  husbands,  and  even  the  relations  of  sweet- 
hearts were  not  wholly  abolished.     Mrs.  Hunter  always 
studied  to  keep  the  affections  of  her  children  centered 
on  her  bv  sundry  acts  of  maternal  solicitude,  which  Mr. 
Hunter    himself  was    said    to    have     resented.      Mrs. 
White's  children,  being  younger,  lost  all  recollection  of 
their    parents.      All   social    distinctions    were    at    once 
dropped,  Mr.  Hunter    became    simply    '  Peter,'    Mrs. 
Hunter     '  Elizabeth     Francis,'     Mrs.     White    '  Isabel 
Whitehead,'  and   so  on.      Mr.   White,   by  desire,   was 
called  '  Friend  White '  and  '  Luckie  Buchan,'  '  Friend 
Mother  in  the  Lord.'      The  general  opinion  was  that 
this   communal  life   was    purposely    meant    to    conceal 
crimes     of    a     flagitious    character.       Mr.      Davidson 
intimated  that  he  would  require  his  barn  to  garner  his 
crop,    and    proposed    they   should   build   a    house,   for 
which   purpose  he  offered  ground.     They  gladly  con- 
sented, and  having  all  the  necessary  tradesmen   among 
themselves,    set    about    constructing   what    the  Close- 
burnians  in  derision  named  "  Buchan  Ha',"  which  name 
it  bears  to  this  day.     The  house,  a  one-story  building 
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covered  with  heather,  was  thirty-six  feet  long  and 
sixteen  wide.  It  had  a  loft  made  with  poles  got  from 
an  adjoining  plantation,  and  these  were  roofed  with 
green  turf.  The  most  primitive  bedsteads  were  con- 
structed of  plain  deals  filled  with  straw.  The  bed 
clothes  consisted  of  a  blanket  below,  and  one  as  a 
coverlet.  There  were  only  two  beds  downstairs  in  a 
closet  adjoining  the  kitchen,  while  a  trap-ladder  led  to 
the  dormitory  above.  Two  long  tables,  surrounded  by 
binks  or  cutty  stools,  formed  the  furnishings,  with  the 
addition  of  a  dresser,  a  meal  chest,  and  a  few  stools  in 
the  kitchen.  In  Mr.  White's  closet  there  was  a  table, 
and  a  few  chairs  intended  for  visitors. 

People  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  Luckie  Buchan 
and  her  following.  At  first  White  preached  almost 
daily  to  large  assemblies,  including  the  clergymen  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Mrs.  Buchan  usually  wound  up 
the  services  in  her  own  special  vein.  By  and  by  the 
gatherings  diminished,  and  the  denunciations  of  the 
pulpits  were  said  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  this  unconventional  community  until  they  also 
resolved  to  expel  them  from  the  parish. 

The  24th  of  December,  1784,  a  night  when  there 
was  no  moonlight  and  about  a  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  was  appointed  for  the  expulsion.  Lights 
were  seen  on  the  surrounding  hills,  as  signals  for 
muster,  guns  were  fired,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
number  of  men,  estimated  at  at  least  one  hundred 
strong,  approached.  They  were  armed  with  bludgeons, 
pitchforks,  and  flails.  As  they  drew  near,  the 
Buchanites  went  inside  and  fastened  the  door  and  all 
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the  windows.  When  the  house  was  surrounded,  one 
man  rapped  and  demanded  admission ;  no  answer  was 
given  ;  the  rap  was  repeated  more  violently,  accom- 
panied with  a  threat  that  if  Luckie  Buchan  and  the 
man-child  White  were  not  instantly  turned  out  of  the 
house  they  would  reduce  it  and  its  inmates  to  ashes. 
Another  attempt  was  made,  and  finally  with  the  aid  of 
large  stones  the  door  and  windows  were  all  smashed,  and 
the  invaders  rushed  into  the  house,  apparently  surprised 
to  find  the  inmates  all  quietly  seated  there. 

An  inspection  of  the  company  was  made,  to  find 
Friends  Mother  and  White,  and  on  failing,  they 
demanded  to  know  where  they  were.  On  being  in- 
formed that  they  were  beyond  their  reach,  the  whole 
house  was  searched,  and  finding  themselves  balked,  the 
marauders  bundled  the  poor  deluded  creatures  out  to 
the  rigours  of  a  winter  night,  with  a  foot  of  snow  lying 
around,  and  then  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  the 
articles  of  furniture.  Eventually  their  fury  abated,  and 
the  Buchanites  were  allowed  to  return  from  the  Thorn- 
hill  road,  to  which  they  had  been  dragged  and  driven, 
to  find  Buchan  Ha'  sacked  and  almost  in  ruins.  "  Yet," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  the  minister  of  the  parish  calls  the 
inhabitants  of  Closeburn  a  quiet,  sober,  and  industrious 
people."  The  inmates  of  Buchan  Ha'  were  not  wholly 
unaware  of  what  was  in  store  for  them,  if  that  made  the 
outrage  any  easier  to  bear,  for  the  kind-hearted  factor, 
our  old  friend,  Willie  Stewart,  learning  what  was  likely 
to  happen,  invited  Friends  Mother  and  White  to  Close- 
burn  Castle  until  the  assault  was  over,  and  thus  they 
escaped  the  fury  of  this  ill-advised  mob.     It  is  said  they 
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reluctantly  yielded  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
their  accepting  of  Mr.  Stewart's  hospitality  saved  the 
fair  name  of  the  parish  from  even  a  more  serious  charge 
of  attack  upon  the  founders  of  this  fanatical  sect.  The 
miscreants  did  not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irvine 
rioters,  escape  the  fangs  of  the  law,  for  upwards  of  twenty 
of  them  were  fined  by  the  sheriff  for  the  offence.  Forty- 
two  in  all  were  proceeded  against.  The  Buchanites 
declined  to  prosecute  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
proceed  against  them  at  the  instance  of  the  farmer  for 
injury  done  to  his  property.  Even  then  the  Buchanites 
would  hardly  bear  witness  against  the  accused  ;  one  was 
actually  committed  to  prison  for  prevaricating  and 
suppressing  the  facts.  See  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1785, 
p.  148. 

Mr.  White  spent  much  of  his  time  in  writing  hymns 
which  were  sung  with  great  unction  by  the  members  of 
this  society.  One  entitled  "  The  People  of  Closeburn  " 
is  amongst  the  first  in  his  MSS.  collection,  and  is  a 
miserable  effort  for  a  man  credited  with  being  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  letters  ;  but  let  our  readers  judge.  There 
are  in  all  eight  stanzas,  beginning  thus  : 

"  The  people  of  Closeburn  parish  residing. 

Came  often  our  sermons  to  hear  ; 
And  rudely  they  questioned  our  words  though  most  pure — 

Our  persons  they  threatened  to  tear. 
They  often  with  batons  and  cudgels  combined, 

With  billets  of  wood  and  with  stones — 
But,  He  who  has  power  all  men  to  control, 

Prevented  them  breaking  our  bones." 

The  rest  is  like  the  sample,  and  to  spare  our  readers 
we  will  give  no  more. 
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A  charge  of  blasphemy  was  lodged  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  in  Dumfriesshire  after  the  riot, 
but  nothing  came  of  it,  as  the  following  extract 
from  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Penpont  bears 
out  : 

"  2nd  February,  1785. 

"  The  Presbytery  by  reference  from  the  session  of 
Closeburn,  the  minutes  bearing  that  Alexander  Gibson 
and  others,  had  libelled  Hugh  White  and  Mrs.  Elspath 
Buchan,  for  teaching  blasphemous  doctrine. 

"  The  Presbytery  sustains  the  reference,  and  resolves 
to  proceed  to  probation  of  the  libel.  They  then  cited 
said  parties  to  appear  before  them  ;  but,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  personal  danger,  they  did  not  obtemper  the 
citation,  and  the  libellers  having  failed  to  prosecute  their 
libel,  the  Presbytery  being  tully  persuaded  that  little 
progress  is  likely  to  be  made  by  measures  so  conducted, 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  considering  the 
libel  as  deserted,  and  accordingly,  dismissed  the  said 
libel." 

Another  action  in  the  district  court  of  the  county 
magistrates,  was  raised  at  the  instance  of  the  mother  of 
Andrew  Innes,  one  of  the  society,  whom  we  have 
previously  noticed,  and  who  had  persuaded  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  six  in  number,  to  join  it.  The  mother  also, 
for  a  short  time,  adhered  to  them,  but  soon  getting  dis- 
satisfied with  their  proceedings,  returned  to  her  home  at 
Muthill,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  family  to 
rejoin  her.  She  was  successful  with  one  or  two  of 
them,  and  desirous  of  getting  another  son  and  daughter, 
she  represented  that  a  large  sum  of  money  awaited  them 
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at  home.  Mrs.  Buchan,  whose  treasury  was  becoming 
depleted,  consented  to  their  returning  conditionally  on 
Gibson  the  treasurer  accompanying  them.  On  arriving 
at  Muthill,  several  friends  collected  round  the  Inneses 
and  forcibly  detained  them,  while  they  drove  Gibson  away 
with  cudgels.  One  of  the  brothers  (Joseph)  getting 
free  from  the  control  of  his  relatives,  set  off  next  day, 
travelled  the  intervening  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on 
foot,  and  reached  New  Cample  without  a  coin  in  his 
pocket.  A  couple  of  constables  followed  in  a  few  days, 
and  demanded  money  for  the  articles  belonging  to  the 
family,  which  were  taken  to  Irvine,  and  annexed  by  the 
society. 

But  White  was  too  good  a  lawyer  to  be  caught  in 
this  manner.  He  informed  the  magistrates  that  all  was 
brought  freely  and  voluntarily,  and  for  anything  he 
knew  to  the  contrary  they  were  at  Irvine  still.  The 
case  was  dismissed.  A  son  of  Mrs.  Buchan's,  who  was 
also  of  the  party,  was  arrested  and  brought  to  Glasgow 
at  the  instance  of  his  father.  This  young  man,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  war,  entered  the  Navy 
and  was  killed  at  Trafalgar. 

The  'Buchanites'  did  not  make  many  converts  in 
Closeburn,  but  they  drew  into  their  fold  a  Mr.  James 
Brown,  a  merchant  tailor  from  Sunderland,  and  a  Mr. 
Bradley  of  Hartlepool  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Conyers,  a  young  naval  officer,  forsook  "  the  vain 
glory  of  his  former  life "  to  wait  for  the  "  Second 
Advent  "  and  be  translated  direct  to  heaven,  without 
tasting  death.  The  letter  to  Philip  Stephens,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  Conyers  resigned 
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his  commission  of  First  Lieutenant  of  IMarines,   is  at 
this  time  of  day  most  interesting  reading  : 

"  New  Cample,  near  Thornhill, 
"Dumfriesshire,  i,th  June,  1786. 

"  Sir, — Be  so  good  as  inform  my  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  for  His  Majesty's  information, 
that  I  freely  resign  my  commission  under  His  Majesty, 
being  determined  to  hold  no  commission  under  an 
earthly  crown.  My  reasons  for  so  doing  are  the 
following  :  Making  a  tour  through  the  north  ot 
England  I  met  a  person  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
seen  in  Scotland  a  person  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
with  whom  there  were  a  number  waiting  for  the  return 
of  Jesus,  all  believing  they  were  among  the  number  that 
would  not  die,  but  be  carried  into  the  clouds  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air.  Accordingly,  I  proceeded  to 
Scotland,  where  I  have  found  this  person  illuminated 
with  divine  light.  With  these  blessed  expectants  of 
immortality,  I  now  await  '  till  clear  shall  shine  the 
perfect  day.' 

"  From  this,  you  will  see  that  I  am  entered  into  a 
noble  warfare  for  a  noble  prize. — Yours,  etc." 

The  natural  remark,  on  reading  such  a  communica- 
tion, is  that  "  My  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  "  were  to  be 
congratulated  on  such  a  hare-brained  creature  ceasing  to 
be  any  longer  connected  with  so  important  a  branch  of 
our  national  defences. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries  that  take 
possession  of  the  human  brain  at  times,  even  of  the 
most  gifted.     Edward  Irving  is  an  outstanding  instance 
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of  this  ;  and  within  recent  years  we  knew  of  a  most 
respected  and  intelligent  lady  who  forsook  her  home, 
her  husband  with  whom  she  had  lived  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms  until  her  family  were  grown  up,  of 
good  social  position,  and  had  had  no  family  disagree- 
ment, who  yet  joined  herself  to  some  remnant  of  the 
'Buchanites'  in  London.  P^or  long  her  family  knew 
nothing  of  her.  She  was  deaf  to  all  entreaties  or 
remonstrances  of  friends  and  family  alike,  and  actually 
declined  to  recognise  the  claims  of  kinship  in  the  flesh. 
Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  occasional 
person  here  and  there  attached  themselves  to  this 
romantic  band  of  enthusiasts  ? 

■  A  well-educated  youth  named  George  Hill,  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  who  for  some  time  acted  as  clerk  at 
Closeburn  Lime  Works,  and  who  lived  with  Mr. 
Stewart  at  the  Castle,  joined  the  '  Buchanites '  at  New 
Cample,  and  continued  with  them  until  the  dispersion 
on  iith  June,  1792.  He  then  emigrated  to  America 
with  White,  and  the  following,  about  thirty  in  all,  that 
adhered  to  him.  They  set  sail  from  Portpatrick  for 
Newry,  Ireland,  thence  to  Newcastle,  on  the  "  Dela- 
ware." 

Hill,  on  arrival- in  Ireland,  married  Jean  Gardner, 
one  of  the  party,  who  died  of  fever  in  Philadelphia  in 
1793.  This  young  woman  was  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  was  long  remembered  for  her  personal  attractions. 
She  was  a  native  of  Irvine,  and  when  Burns  was  a  flax- 
dresser  in  that  town  he  was  known  to  pay  her  marked 
attention  ;  in  fact  they  were  more  than  ordinary  friends. 
In    the    letter    dated   August,    1784,    to    a    friend     in 
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Montrose,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  he  states 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  several  of  those 
who  afterwards  became  zealous  '  Buchanites.'  And  in 
his  well-known  epistle  to  David  Sillar,  he  says  : 

"  You  have  your  Meg,  your  dcirest  part. 
And  I  my  darling  Jean." 

This  reference  has  generally  been  recognised  as  referring 
to  Jean  Armour,  but  Innes  believed  it  to  have  been 
intended  for  Jean  Gardner  ;  and  in  confirmation  he 
adds  :  "  When  I  was  sent  back  from  Thornhill  for  Mr. 
Hunter,  Jean  Gardner  came  with  me  from  Irvine  to 
Closeburn,  and  when  at  Tarbolton  she  seemed  to  be  in 
fear,  and  rather  in  a  discomposed  condition.  When  I 
enquired  the  cause,  she  said  it  was  lest  Burns,  the  poet, 
should  see  her,  for  if  he  did  he  would  be  sure  to 
interrupt  her,  for  they  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  ;  but  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  without 
meeting  with  any  obstruction." 

George  Hill's  people  endeavoured  to  prevent  him 
joining  the  '  Buchanites,'  but  the  following  letter  from 
the  wily  old  mother  fixed  his  resolution  : 

"  To  Mr.  George  Hill,  Closeburn  Castle. 

"New  Cample,  %th  June,  1785. 
"My  Very  Dearest  Dear  Friend  in  the  Most  Endear- 
ing Love  of  God, — The  fountain  of  mercy  is  ever  full, 
and  its  streams  run  free ;  they  who  drink  like  you  have 
nothing  to  pay,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  :  but,  my  dear, 
you  know  all  the  streams  of  this  fountain  must  be 
joined  at  the  fountain-head,  or  else  the  streams  would 
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run  dry.  You  are  dear  to  all  in  heaven,  and  also  to 
us  all,  who  are  your  fellow-travellers  to  that  country 
through  this  land  of  enemies.   .   .   . 

"Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Stewart.  1  hope  she  will  be 
eternally  happy.  We  thought  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Stewart  before  this  time.  You  may  tell 
him  I  long  to  see  him.  Although  he  should  not  love  my 
way  of  life,  nor  believe  in  the  power  of  God  to  keep  me 
alive  till  His  Second  Coming  as  a  wonder  of  His  free  love 
and  mercy,  he  cannot  hinder  me  to  live  breathing  out 
the  free  love  of  God's  blessed  mercy.  My  love  to  him 
is  that  he  may  be  blessed  among  those  in  the  New 
Jerusalem  ;  and  why  should  he  reject  it,  when  it  is 
God's  will  to  give  it  to  him  freely  i' — Yours  in  the  Lord, 
,  "Elspath  Simpson." 

The  young  man's  weak,  irresolute  will  was  not  proof 
against  this  rhapsody ;  stronger  men  than  he  had  gone 
down  before  such  blandishments.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  minister  of  Wamphray,  was  known  to  Mrs. 
Buchan  when  in  Banffshire  ;  she  wrote  to  him  pre- 
suming on  that  acquaintance,  and  afterwards  to  his  wife 
also,  with  the  result  that  an  invitation  to  visit  them  was 
sent  to  her  and  Mr.  White.  Fearing  lest  their  visit 
might  be  misunderstood,  the  minister  took  the  pre- 
caution of  having  two  of  his  elders  present  at  the 
interview.  Mrs.  Buchan  began  by  boldly  claiming  to 
be  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  which  all  unbelievers  would 
soon  know  to  their  cost  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
rose,  and,  clapping  her  on  the  shoulder,  said :  "  There's 
both  flesh  and  blood  there,  which  is  proof  positive  you 
are  not  a  spirit,  as  you  say  you  are."     The  elders  were 
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horrified  at  the  woman's  blasphemy  and  hurriedly  fled, 
and  before  long  a  crowd  gathered  round  the  manse. 
This  interview,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  relations  ot 
any  kind  with  such  people,  made  the  minister  highly 
unpopular  throughout  the  parish. 

Mr.  White  published  several  works,  amongst  which 
his  Divine  Dictionary  ranks  as  the  principal.  This 
production  is  said  to  be  a  rare  exemplification  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  reason  and  fanatical  zeal, 
embodied  in  one  person. 

According  to  the  expressed  statements  of  the  two 
principals  in  this  peculiar  sect,  the  time  was  nigh  at 
hand  when  the  abode  in  the  wilderness  was  to  cease  and 
the  translation  to  heaven  to  take  place.  The  wonderful 
woman  of  the  Apocalypse,  whom  Mrs.  Buchan  claimed 
to  be,  and  who  was  "  seen  in  heaven  after  having  brought 
forth  a  man  child,"  was  to  remain  in  the  wilderness  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  three  score  days.  She  dated 
her  abode  in  the  wilderness  from  the  conversion  of  Mr. 
White  and  her  first  visit  to  Irvine,  he  being  "  the  man- 
child  that  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron." 
They  kept  singing  one  of  White's  so-called  hymns,  the 
refrain  of  which  was  : 

"  O  !   hasten  translation,  and  come  resurrection  ! 
O  !   hasten  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  air." 

As  a  preparation  for  the  translation,  they  entered  upon 
a  period  of  fasting  that  threatened  to  end  in  death  by 
starvation  to  some  who  kept  it  too  rigidly.  An  enquiry 
was  conducted  by  Drs.  Yorstoun  and  Stewart,  two 
eminent  medical  practitioners.  This  was  due  to  re- 
presentations made  by   Mrs.  Hunter,  who  had  grown 
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tired  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  society,  and  had  left  the 
place.  Eventually,  on  the  authority  of  a  warrant 
granted  at  Irvine,  she  succeeded  in  getting  her  husband 
and  children  escorted  home.  Several  enquiries  were 
held  by  the  magistrates  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
James  Kirkpatrick,  at  Brownhill ;  when  it  was  suggested 
that  there  may  have  been  some  deaths  owing  to  insane 
notions  ot  fasting,  and  from  other  causes  even  less 
creditable.  A  search  was  made,  but  did  not  result  in 
establishing  the  charge.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  was 
commonly  entertained,  and  said  to  have  been  amply 
borne  out  by  indisputable  proof  at  Auchengibbert,  in 
Galloway,  to  which  place  they  finally  removed,  that 
infanticide  was  not  unknown. 

'  A  tippling  and  travelling  Irish  bard,'  to  use  Professor 
Wilson's  phrase,  who  sang  of  their  proceedings,  said  : 

"  But  lest  the  gang  should  come  to  scorn, 
Whene'er  an  infant  it  was  born. 
They  threw  it  on  the  fire." 

And  later,  after  Mrs.  Buchan's  death,  to  ridicule  her 
claim  to  be  translated  direct  to  heaven,  he  added  : 

"  Ye  Buchanites,  ye've  lost  your  light 
On  Auchengibbert  Hill, 
For  Luckie  Buchan's  ta'en  her  flight, 
Full  sore  against  her  will." 

Dr.  Mundell,  rector  of  Wallace  Hall,  writes  under 
date  29th  August,  1839,  to  Mr  Joseph  Train,  the 
historian  of  the  Buchanites,  that  "  they  attempted  to 
ascend  from  Templand  Hill  at  sunrise,"  which  state- 
ment is  born  out  by  Mr.  James  Hossack,  then  of 
Thornhill,  but  latterly  of  Castle  Douglas,  and  by  Mr. 
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Laurie  of  Tinwald  Downs,  all  of  whom  were  cognisant 
of  the  fact,  if  indeed  some  were  not  eye-witnesses. 

M'Taggart,  in  the  Gallovidian  Encyclopedia^  London, 
1824,  p.  98,  says  :  "  At  long  and  length  the  glorious 
day  arrived  on  which  they  were  all  to  be  taken  up  to 
the  regions  above.  Platforms  were  erected  for  them  to 
wait  on  till  the  wonderful  hour  arrived,  Mrs.  Buchan's 
platform  being  exalted  above  all  the  others.  The  hair 
of  each  head  was  cut  short,  all  but  a  tuft  on  the  top  for 
the  angels  to  catch  them  by  when  drawing  them  up. 
The  momentous  hour  came :  every  station  for  ascension 
was  occupied  ;  thus  they  expected  every  moment  to  be 
wafted  into  the  land  of  bliss.  A  gust  of  wind  came, 
but  instead  of  wafting  them  upwards  it  capsized  Mrs. 
Buchan's  platform.  After  this  unexpected  downcome, 
her  words  had  not  so  much  weight  with  them." 

Struthers,  in  his  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  p.  343, 
says  :  "  So  full  was  Mr.  White  of  the  idea  of  being 
carried  aloft  without  tasting  death  that  he  dressed  him- 
self in  his  canonicals,  put  on  his  gloves,  and  walked 
about  scanning  the  heavens.  Crowds  of  country  people 
were  looking  on  and  expecting  every  minute  that  the 
sound  of  the  Archangel's  trump  would  break  upon  their 
ear. 

The  failure  and  exposure  in  the  sight  of  so  many  was 
humiliating  in  the  utmost  degree  to  Mrs.  Buchan,  and 
White  was  decidedly  changed  in  his  manner  towards  her 
ever  after  the  occurrence.  The  disappointment  seems 
to  have  been  too  much  even  for  him. 

Gibson  like  Hunter,  now  forsook  them,  but,  unlike 
Hunter,  who  gave  a  free  discharge  of  all  money  he  had 
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expended — about  ;C300 — Gibson  laid  claim  to  ^85,  an 
account  for  which  he  rendered,  and  failing  to  get  satis- 
faction, raised  an  action  against  the  society,  which 
Sheriff  Welsh  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  money 
was  put  voluntarily  into  the  common  fund.  Foiled  in 
this,  he  next  lodged  an  impeachment  with  the  kirk- 
session  of  Closeburn  against  Mrs.  Buchan  and  Mr. 
White  for  carrying  on  an  improper  intercourse,  and  to 
establish  the  charge  all  the  disaffected  members  of  the 
society  were  summoned  as  witnesses.  People  came  from 
far  and  near  to  hear  the  examination.  Dr.  Mundell 
supplied  the  following  extracts  from  the  session  books 
bearing  on  the  case  : 

"  The  Session,  considering  that  this  was  a  case  which 
properly  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Presbytery 
in  the  first  instance  ;  they  therefore  referred  it  to  the 
Presbytery  to  meet  at  Penpont  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1786. 

"  The  charge  against  the  aforesaid  parties  came 
before  the  Presbytery  of  Penpont,  by  reference  from  the 
Session  of  Closeburn,  with  the  minutes  wherein  Gibson 
and  others  had  libelled  Mr.  White  and  Mrs.  Buchan 
as  already  stated  ;  but  the  pursuers  not  appearing,  the 
case  was  dismissed. 

"  The  Session,  however,  having  Mr.  White  and  Mrs. 
Buchan  before  them,  thought  it  incumbent  on  them,  as 
trustees  for  the  poor  and  managers  of  the  public  funds 
of  the  parish,  to  put  some  questions  to  Mr.  White  and 
Mrs.  Buchan  with  regard  to  the  possibiHty  of  any  of 
the  members  of  their  society  becoming  burdensome  to 
the  parish. 
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"  Question  First. — What  is  the  number  of  your 
society  ? 

"Answer  by  Mr.  White  and  Mrs.  Buchan. — We 
do  not  know. 

"  Question  Second. — Have  the  numbers  of  your 
society  been  changing  since  you  came  into  the  parish, 
some  going  and  others  coming  .'' 

"  Answer. — Yes. 

"  Question  Third. — Have  you  any  funds  in  the 
society  for  the  support  of  the  members  .'' 

"Answer  by  Mr.  White  and  Mrs.  Buchan. — Some 
of  the  members  of  the  society  have  money  which  they 
freely  apply  to  the  use  ot  the  rest  as  occasion  requires, 
but  what  the  amount  of  money  is  we  do  not  know. 

"  Question  Fourth. — What  reason  can  you  give  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  members  of  your  society  who 
have  money,  whatever  it  be,  will  continue  to  apply  it  to 
the  use  of  the  rest  .'' 

"Answer  by  Mr.  White  and  Mrs.  Buchan. — We  are 
sure  they  will  continue  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  rest 
so  long  as  they  will  stay  with  us. 

"  Question  Fifth. — Is  it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  your 
society  to  work  tor  wages  .'' 

"  Answer  by  Mr.  White  and  Mrs.  Buchan. — They 
work  but  never  for  wages. 

"  The  sederunt  then  closed  with  prayer. 

"  Signed.     Andrew  Yorstoun,  Moderator. 

"  Extracted  from  the  record  of  the  Session  of  the 
parish  of  Closeburn,  this  14th  day  of  August,  1839,  by 

"Thomas   Redpath,  S.C." 
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The  charge  of  immorality  was  admitted  by  Andrew 
Innes  to  Mr.  James  Train,  who  added,  "  it  was  no 
secret  amongst  the  members  of  the  society,  but  was  not 
intended  to  be  made  known  to  the  outside  world." 

Those  who  became  dissatisfied,  however,  made  it  the 
chief  ground  of  their  offence,  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
it  would  not  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  session  any 
more  than  the  outside  world. 

Gibson  returned  to  Irvine  and  resumed  his  former 
calling,  but  his  wife  refused  to  accompany  him,  com- 
pared him  to  Judas,  and  remained  with  the  Buchanites 
till  she  died.  Kathrine  Gardner,  one  of  the  party,  about 
this  time,  had  a  daughter  which  was  the  only  instance 
where  offspring  of  the  Buchanites  was  "  permitted  to 
see  light,"  to  use  the  words  of  Jasper  Armstrong,  one 
of  the  sect  who  wrote  a  sketch  of  them  to  the  Castle 
Douglas  Miscellany.  "  This  child  was  never  baptised, 
but  they  called  her  Cintals,  and  a  curious,  original- 
looking  creature  she  was.  She  was  never  allowed  to 
go  from  home,  so  that  beyond  the  bosom  of  her  own 
community  the  world  and  its  contents  were  unknown 
to  her." 

Mr.  White  was  summoned  to  attend  a  court  of  the 
county  magistrates  at  Brownhill  in  January,  1787,  and 
to  give  proof  that  none  of  the  society  would  become  a 
burden  on  the  parish.  The  wealthy  portion  having 
forsaken  them,  he  could  not  give  the  necessary  guarantee, 
so  he  together  with  the  rest  were  ordered  to  depart 
from  Dumfriesshire  by  the  tenth  of  the  following 
March. 

This  was  "  driving  them  into  the  wilderness  again." 
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They  knew  not  where  to  turn,  but  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr.  Davidson,  they  obtained  a  lease  of 
Auchengibbert,  a  wild  moorland  farm  in  the  parish  of 
Urr  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  then  owned 
by  Mr.  John  Bushby,  SherifF-Clerk  of  Dumfriesshire. 
Admittance  could  not  be  obtained  until  the  Whit- 
sunday term,  but  the  old  mansion  of  Tarbreck,  near 
Kilpatrick  Durham,  was  procured  as  a  temporary 
abode. 

The  date  on  which  they  had  to  set  out  duly  arrived, 
and  to  escape  a  scene  such  as  they  experienced  at  Irvine 
they  moved  off  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
loth  March,  1787.  Mr.  Davidson  provided  them 
with  horses  and  carts  for  the  removal  of  such  articles  of 
furniture  as  they  possessed.  Mr.  White,  meantime, 
had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  muse  to  give  suitable  ex- 
pression to  the  cruelty  involved  in  the  magistrates' 
decree,  and  the  jubilation  of  the  natives.  From  this 
production  we  gather  that  they  did  not  wholly  escape 
molestation. 

"The  tenth  day  of  March  being  closely  impending, 

Like  voracious  hawks  which  the  doves  doth  pursue, 
Or  wolves  which  the  sheep  or  lambs  doth  devour  still, 

Came  Closeburn's  people,  God's  course  to  undo  ; 
The  eyes  of  devourers  at  that  hour  shall  enter 

Where  dwells  God's  bright  Spirit,  our  motions  to  watch, 
That  they  might  distress  us  in  time  of  decampment, 

That  they  might  conjointly  mischief 'gainst  us  hatch. 

The  first  who  observed  us  ran  bellowing  loudly. 
The  country  alarming,  till  clusters  combined ; 

The  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  lawns  and  the  highways, 
With  people  were  crowded  before  and  behind. 
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Though  tongues  were  quite  lawless,  their  hands  were  confined, 
The  light  of  the  sun  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 

These  gazers  deterred  from  using  their  violence. 
And  thus  we  escaped  from  their  wicked  land." 

"  The  light  of  the  sun  "  in  the  third  last  line  does  not 
quite  agree  with  their  taking  their  departure  at  one  in 
the  morning,  but  perhaps  'twas  the  moon  he  meant,  or 
is  this  quite  within  the  license  claimed  by  poets  ?  No 
wonder  Burns  described  the  Buchanite  MS.  collection  of 
poems  as  "  fearful  rubbish." 

Our  narrative  of  their  subsequent  movements  must 
necessarily  be  brief.  They  are  now  outside  our  native 
Closeburn,  and  as  our  primary  object  Is  to  record 
incidents  and  events  connected  with  the  parish,  we 
cannot  follow  them  further.  For  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  pursuing  the  closing  career  of  this  peculiar 
knot  of  enthusiasts,  we  refer  them  to  Train's  "History," 
and  to  the  other  works  we  have  cited.  After  their 
expulsion  from  Closeburn  they  had  practically  to  begin 
the  world  anew.  Their  stock  consisted  of  only  one 
cow,  one  calf,  and  two  stirks  purchased  on  credit,  an 
old  horse  presented  to  them  by  their  old  friend,  the 
tenant  of  New  Cample,  and  one  left  by  Thomas 
Bradley,  their  Yorkshire  disciple.  They  continued  to 
hold  meetings,  which  were  at  first  largely  attended,  but 
finally  the  numbers  became  much  reduced  ;  they  made 
no  converts  in  Galloway.  One  thing  worthy  of  men- 
tion, on  account  of  its  being  somewhat  unusual,  is  that 
they  made  no  collection  in  connection  with  their  ser- 
vices. Dissatisfaction  set  in  and  Mr.  White  was 
considerably  disaffected  since  the  failure  of  the  expected 
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translation  at  Templand  Hill,  and  his  manner  towards 
the  '  Lady  Mother'  underwent  a  great  change,  so  much 
so  as  to  call  for  remonstrance  from  her  daughters  and 
loyal  adherents. 

In  a  short  time  the  same  outcry  against  their  conduct 
and  views  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Stewartry 
was  heard,  as  it  had  been  everywhere  else.  The  wilds 
of  (ialloway  was  not  meant  to  be  a  permanent  abode, 
as  their  poet  laureate  made  known  in  the  following 
doggerel  lines  : 

"  Let  no  one  imagine  we  here  mean  to  tarry, 

Although  to  the  parish  of  Urr  we  have  come ; 
By  us  Auchengibbert  has  only  been  taken, 

To  rest  in,  as  onward  we  march  to  our  home." 

White  was  now  more  concerned  to  see  others  well 
employed  than  to  work  himself,  and  he  was  also  accused 
of  bestowing  more  attention  on  his  wife  and  children, 
and  gathering  gear,  than  on  the  general  interests  of  the 
common  lot.  Like  Ephraim,  when  he  waxed  fat  he 
kicked,  accusing  the  Lady  Mother  of  deception  and 
fraud.  Meantime  Luckie  Buchan  sickened  and  gave 
indications  of  her  end  drawing  near,  and  in  spite  of  all 
her  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  she  expired  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  March,  1791.  Before  speech  left 
her  she  assured  all  the  bystanders  that  she  was  the  third 
person  in  the  Godhead  and  could  not  die  ;  though  she 
might  appear  to  be  dead  she  only  slept,  and  in  six  days 
would  return  to  life.  A  rude  coffin  was  prepared  and 
the  body  placed  in  it  and  concealed  in  the  barn,  while 
the  death  was  kept  secret  from  the  outside  world.  The 
faithful  maintained  that  a  sweet  savoury  perfume  exuded 
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from  the  body  and  filled  the  room.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  six  days,  there  being  no  appearance  of  returning 
life,  the  body  of  Mrs.  Buchan  was  by  White  secretly 
buried  during  the  night  in  Kirkgunzeon  Kirk-yard.  A 
recently  made  grave  was  opened,  the  newly-interred 
coffin  lifted,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Buchan  placed  in  its 
stead  ;  the  disturbed  coffin  being  placed  next  on  top, 
and  the  grave  again  closed.  Three  weeks  after  the 
death  a  demand  was  made  by  the  Sheriff,  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon,  for  proof  of  the  interment  to  satisfy  public 
feeling,  which  was  very  strong  on  the  point.  White  met 
him  by  midnight  at  Kirkgunzeon  Kirk-yard,  when  the 
bodies  were  again  exhumed,  and  the  Sheriff  being  satis- 
fied, re-interment  was  performed  and  the  grave  closed. 
White,  George  Hill,  and  about  thirty  of  the  party  left 
Auchengibbert  on  nth  June,  1792,  and  shortly  after- 
wards sailed  for  America.  Mrs.  White  died  of  fever 
in  about  a  year  after  her  arrival  in  America,  and  her 
husband  found  employment  as  a  schoolmaster  in  a 
village  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  occasionally  varying  his 
occupation  by  preaching,  but  he  was  never  known  to 
refer  to  his  former  life,  or  allude  to  his  former  whim- 
sical doctrines. 

There  still  remained  a  small  remnant  in  Galloway, 
about  fourteen  in  all,  of  whom  three  were  old  women. 
They  left  the  farmhouse  of  Auchengibbert,  and  built  a 
cabin  on  the  former  tenant's  ewe  buchts,  and  enclosed  a 
piece  of  moorland  for  a  garden.  The  women  had 
recourse  to  spinning,  and  one  of  the  party,  Duncan 
Robertson,  to  wheel  making.  They  were  credited 
with  introducing  the  two-handed  spinning  wheel  into 
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Galloway.  Some  of  their  women  had  the  reputation  of 
curing  diseases  and  distempers  which  baffled  the  most 
skilful  physicians.  They  were  industrious  in  their 
habits,  and  prospered.  All  their  farm  utensils,  barn 
and  stable  doors,  fanners,  corn  sacks,  and  carts  were 
marked  in  large  characters,  "  Mercy's  property,"  but  in 
time  their  carts  were  marked,  "  The  people  of  Larg- 
hill,"  and  finally,  "George  Kidd,  farmer,  Larghill," 
this  being  the  name  they  gave  to  their  new  house.  On 
the  opening  of  the  present  military  road  between  Dum- 
fries and  Castle  Douglas,  in  1800,  the  Buchanites 
purchased  five  acres  of  ground  for  houses  and  gardens 
at  Crocketford.  On  one  of  the  lots  they  built  the  first 
house,  which  in  later  years  became  the  inn  of  the 
village.  Altogether  they  expended  about  ;C9oo  '"  l^^tl 
and  building,  in  fact  the  village  was  founded  by  them. 
This  was  to  be  their  "  Padanaram  "  ;  here  they  estab- 
lished a  graveyard,  Mrs.  Gibson  being  the  first  to  be 
interred  in  it,  and  the  last  Mr.  Andrew  Innes.  Along- 
side Innes,  and  in  the  same  grave,  was  placed  what 
remained  of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Buchan,  which  Innes  had 
again  resurrected  and  kept  for  some  years  in  the  coffin 
in  a  small  "  to-fall "  which  he  built  attached  to  his 
house. 

His  last  instructions  were  regarding  this  matter  of 
burial,  and  the  villagers  as  well  as  many  from  the 
surrounding  district,  crowded  to  witness  a  spectacle 
unique  of  its  kind. 

With  this  ceremony  ended  the  career  of  a  sect,  at 
least  so  far  as  we  know,  in  Scotland,  whose  pretensions 
and  absurdities  we  could  not  have  had  the  patience  to 
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notice,  were  it  not  that  they  entered  into  and  played  for 
a  time  a  conspicuous  but  not  a  creditable  part  in  the 
history  of  the  parish  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
chronicle. 

Some  may  remark,  better  that  it  should  be  entirely 
lost,  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  follies  which 
have  stained  the  reputation  of  our  countrymen  in  all 
ages.  But  is  there  no  lesson  to  be  learned  even  from 
the  vagaries  and  absurdities  of  our  fellows  .''  We  trow 
there  is,  and  with  that  object  in  view  we  put  it  on 
record,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  a  by  no  means  vulgar 
though  curious  taste  for  the  unique. 

The  tenant  of  New  Cample,  while  never  adopting 
their  tenets,  was  ever  kindly  disposed  to  the  Buchan- 
ites,  probably  from  a  feeling  of  pity  for  their  mistaken 
notions  of  what  constituted  true  religion.  Many  years 
after  they  had  left  the  parish,  he  was  travelling  over 
Leadhills,  and  being  overtaken  in  a  snowstorm,  lost 
his  way  and  was  exposed  all  night  to  the  pitiless 
elements.  His  legs  and  feet  were  frost-bitten  :  soon 
after,  mortification  set  in  and  death  ensued. 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  saw  in  this  a 
judgment  for  his  harbouring  such  a  "  band  of  unsancti- 
fied  sinners,"  but  we  are  surely  wiser  in  our  judgments 
at  this  time  of  day,  and  know  that  good  and  bad  men 
alike  have  perished  under  similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hunter,  the  town  clerk  of  Irvine,  who  cast  in 
his  lot,  along  with  his  wife  and  children,  with  the 
Buchanites,  and  for  a  time  was  a  sharer  of  their 
communal  life,  though  through  the  action  of  Mrs. 
Hunter  was  ultimately  persuaded  to  return  to  his  home 
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and  a  respectable  mode  of  living,  never  seems  to  have 
lost  faith  in  the  heroine  who  led  them. 

Soon  after  her  death,  and  before  any  account  of  it 
had  reached  the  town  of  Irvine,  Hunter  met  a  horse- 
dealer  who  had  just  returned  from  Dumfries  Fair. 
Addressing  the  dealer  he  asked,  "  What  news  from  the 
south  country,  John  ^ "  "  None  that  I  remember," 
replied  the  man  of  horses,  "  except  that  your  auld 
friend  Luckie  Buchan's  deid  at  last."  "  Oh  !  no, 
John,"  rejoined  Hunter  ;  "  that  is  no'  the  case,  and 
never  will  be  in  this  world  !  "  "  Weel,"  said  John, 
hastily,  "  if  she's  no'  deid  her  frien's  in  Galloway  have 
played  her  a  devilish  trick,  for  they  hae  buried  her." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
A  SUICIDE. 

Relating  to  Croalchaple,  but  which  may  more 
appropriately  appear  under  this  heading,  Dr.  Gillespie 
tells  a  sad  story  of  a  young  girl  named  Alice  Lorimer, 
daughter  of  a  worthy  man,  John  Lorimer,  shoemaker, 
who  resided  at  this  place.  Gillespie  when  a  boy  at 
school  used  to  walk  the  intervening  mile  and  a  half 
between  her  home  and  the  school  with  her,  and  con- 
sidering that  she  was  his  junior  by  four  years,  he  was 
constituted  her  guardian  and  defender.  The  relations 
were  very  close  between  them,  all  the  closer  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  their  ages.  The  attachment, 
he  tells  us,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  their  school- 
fellows, and  he  had  to  face  not  a  few  pugilistic  encoun- 
ters on  that  account.  What  schoolboy,  if  he  were  not 
an  arrant  coward,  has  not  had  similar  experience  .''  But 
by  degrees  he  succeeded  in  flogging  into  silence  the  bulk 
of  the  boys.  Not  so  the  poor  little  mite  of  feminine 
humanity,  towards  whom  some  of  her  bigger  classmates 
displayed  a  tyranny  that  would  have  been  deemed  in- 
human were  it  not  so  frequently  witnessed  in  quarters 
that  compel  us  to  own  it  is  only  too  common. 
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One  afternoon  Gillespie  had  to  trudge  the  way  from 
school  so  far  alone,  past  the  '  auld  rowan  tree  (now, 
alas,  no  more),  over  the  Corseryhill  stile,  which  path 
as  a  right-of-way  will  probably  soon  be  closed,  if  it  is 
not  already,  through  the  meadow  skirting  the  Castle 
grounds  and  into  the  Castle  wood,  wondering  all  the 
while  what  had  become  of  little  Alice. 

In  a  secluded  part  of  the  wood  he  came  upon  the 
poor  little  woman,  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.  Tenderly  inquiring  the  cause  of  her  sorrow, 
it  was  not  until  after  much  pleading  he  learned  that  the 
author  of  this  flood  of  grief  was  a  certain  big,  uncouth, 
unhallowed  '  towser '  named  Tibbie  Murdoch,  who  had 
actually  struck  this  frail  creature  of  her  own  sex  ;  and, 
cruellest  cut  of  all,  had  sneeringly  added  insult  to  injury 
by  telling  her  "  to  go  and  tell  it  to  Tam  Gillespie." 
After  relating  this  she  burst  into  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears 
and  convulsive  sobbing.  We  can  picture  it  all  in  the 
recesses  of  that  shady  wood  we  know  so  well.  Is  it 
too  much  to  guess  that,  young  though  he  was,  Gillespie 
kissed  away  the  tears  and  soothed  the  little  wounded 
spirit,  at  the  same  time  gallantly  vowing  to  be  her 
defender,  pledging  his  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
only  do  her  further  injury  by  trampling  over  his  dead 
body. 

In  a  more  composed  condition  he  would  doubtless 
hand  her  over  to  her  fondly  doting  widowed  father. 
After  some  little  attention  to  creature  comforts,  in  a 
short  time  she  would  be  seated  on  her  favourite  perch 
beside  her  father,  relating  all  the  day's  proceedings. 

Alas  !   that  such  a  tragedy  should  have  occurred  as  it 
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is  now  our  lot  to  chronicle,  and  that  it  should  have 
sprung  from  so  trifling  an  incident  is  only  another  illus- 
tration to  what  length  uncontrolled  fury  in  the  human 
breast  may  lead. 

Gillespie,  with  that  manliness  which  was  characteristic 
of  him,  did  not  demean  himself  by  undertaking  the 
punishment  of  the  assailant  himself.  Having  told  the 
story  to  the  servant  girl  of  the  factor's  clerk  as  he 
passed  on  his  way  home,  she  administered  the  necessary 
chastisement,  as  she  thought,  the  same  night  after  dark. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  the  matter  had  been  allowed 
to  rest  there  ;  and  we  feel  sure  Gillespie  would  willingly 
have  consented  to  this  had  he  only  known  the  conse- 
quences that  were  to  ensue. 

Tibbie  Murdoch's  father,  who  had  come  to  the  parish 
only  a  few  years  before,  was  a  man  of  a  passionate, 
revengeful  nature,  thoroughly  brutal  in  his  ferocity. 
Armed  with  a  whip  he  left  his  work  at  mid-day  and 
sought  little  Alice  at  her  father's  house  and,  not  meeting 
her,  attacked  her  father. 

John  Lorimer,  knowing  the  dangerous  class  of 
instruments  used  in  his  trade,  threw  them  aside,  lest  in 
an  unguarded  moment  he  might  be  tempted  to  use 
them  against  his  assailant.  He,  however,  closed  with 
Murdoch  in  self-defence.  Lorimer  was  a  stout,  well- 
set  man,  but  no  match  for  a  powerful  man  like 
Murdoch.  For  a  time  the  shoemaker  was  able  to  hold 
his  own,  but  brute  strength  ultimately  prevailed. 
Lorimer  was  thrown  on  his  back  on  the  floor  and  his 
head  thrust  under  the  grate.  A  pot  of  rosin,  which  was 
then   melting  on   the  fire,  got  upset,  and  the   contents, 
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running  over  Lorimer's  face,  completely  destroyed  one 
eye  and  seriously  damaged  the  other.  In  this  maimed 
condition  the  poor  man  continued  to  work  away  at  his 
trade,  and  his  daughter  at  twelve  years  of  age  was  his 
sole  housekeeper. 

Murdoch,  who  at  the  time  of  the  assault  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  is  said 
to  have  spent  that  time  meditating  revenge  on  the  man 
he  had  almost  blinded.  On  his  release  from  prison  he 
removed  to  Barjarg,  only  an  hour's  journey  from  the 
scene  of  his  crime.  Gillespie,  now  sixteen,  was  about 
to  set  out  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  last 
evening  he  spent  with  poor  Alice,  who,  fearing  that  he 
was  going  to  pass  out  of  her  ken,  wept  bitter  tears  at 
the  parting.  They  sat  together  in  the  wood  until  late 
in  the  night,  and  then  he  saw  her  to  her  home. 

It  was  no  question  of  love,  he  frankly  tells  us,  for  he 
saw  well  enough  that  their  courses  lay  entirely  apart  ; 
it  was  purely  an  attachment  of  a  Platonic  type  that  had 
grown  up  between  them  from  early  childhood,  fostered 
by  circumstances  that  threw  them  closely  together,  and 
cemented  by  an  affinity  in  their  dispositions.  He  him- 
self was  '  absolutely  shy  and  bashful  to  a  degree,'  and 
her  attachment  to  him  '  was  pure  as  the  love  of  angels.' 
Next  to  her  father  she  loved  him  more  than  anyone 
else,  for  mother  she  had  none,  that  life  being  sacrificed 
when  Alice  was  given  to  the  world. 

Years  passed  away  during  which  poor  Lorimer's  sight 
got  gradually  worse,  finally  he  became  wholly  blind,  and 
his  amiable  and  comely  daughter,  now  the  only  support 
of  the  house,  endeavoured  to  earn  a  living  for  both  by 
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dressing  and  bleaching  ;  the  use  of  chemicals  were  not 
then  understood  as  they  are  now.  They  fell  into  poor 
circumstances  and  were  in  arrears  with  their  rent. 
Alice  was  much  alarmed  one  night  at  Murdoch  coming 
into  the  house  after  her  father  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
expressing  himself  as  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  calamity 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  on  their 
household.  He  was  grieved  to  learn  of  their  poor  con- 
dition, and  as  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity,  pressed  a  note 
into  her  hand,  and  suddenly  left  the  house  ere  she  had 
time  to  recover  from  her  extreme  surprise.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  five  pound  note.  Alice  was  too  much 
amazed,  at  this  turn  of  events,  to  know  what  to  do  ; 
the  pity  is  that  she  did  not  consult  her  aged  parent  at 
once,  as  her  action,  though  specially  meant  to  spare  him, 
was  eventually  destined  to  produce  disaster  that  could 
not  then  be  foreseen.  She  went  down  to  the  door  of 
her  father's  room  to  listen  if  he  was  sleeping,  then  she 
retired,  but  tossed  uneasily  all  night.  Still  she  kept  the 
secret  locked  in  her  bosom,  with  the  idea  of  sparing  her 
father.  The  money  was  all  required  to  meet  the  arrears 
of  rent,  and  they  had  just  been  reminded  by  the  factor 
that  it  was  still  unpaid.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  poor  girl  in  her  dilemma  put  it  to  that  purpose  } 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Murdoch  found  her  bleaching 
clothes  on  the  green,  and  entering  more  fully  into  the 
question  of  the  money,  told  her  it  had  been  sent  by  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  seen  and  admired  the  noble  struggle 
she  had  made  to  maintain  herself  and  her  father.  The 
young  gentleman  was  a  nephew  of  the  proprietor  of 
Barjarg,  who  was  then  stricken  in  years,  and  the  youth 
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was  his  next  heir.  This  young  man  had- — so  Murdoch 
said — determined  to  please  himself  in  marrying,  and 
was  not  to  be  controlled  by  his  relatives.  For  that 
purpose  he  desired  further  acquaintance  with  Alice,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  another  five  pound  note.  At  this 
juncture,  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  the  young 
dandy  approached  from  the  wood  in  front  of  them,  and 
was  introduced  to  Alice,  as  '  Young  Johnstone  of  Wester- 
hall,'  ere  she  knew  well  where  she  was.  Bewildered  and 
incapable  of  correctly  expressing  herself,  she  stood  like 
one  transfixed.  After  they  left  she  communicated  the 
whole  affair  to  her  father,  even  including  the  former 
visit.  Lorimer  firmly  but  gently  rebuked  her,  saying 
he  had  yet  five  pounds  her  sainted  mother  put  into  his 
hand  on  their  marriage  day,  but,  should  there  not  have 
been  a  farthing  between  them  and  starvation,  he  would 
rather  die  than  accept  money  from  such  a  source  and 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  following  morning  she  was  instructed  to  go  and 
deliver  over  the  money  to  Murdoch  and  have  done  for 
ever  with  him  and  the  gilded  youth  whose  pimp  he 
evidently  was. 

Poor  Alice  thanked  Heaven  that  night  for  the 
deliverance,  and  wept  herself  asleep. 

"  And  yet  she  felt,  she  knew  not  why. 
More  glad  than  she  had  been  before." 

Next  morning  she  set  out  for  Barjarg,  to  carry  out 
her  determined  purpose  ;  but,  alas,  she  did  not  return  ! 
She  was  betrayed  by  Murdoch  into  the  hands  of  John- 
stone— if  that  was  his  correct  name — and  forcibly  put 
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into   a   chaise   and   conveyed    to   Dumfries,   where  the 
debauchee  had  her  lodged  in  suitable  quarters. 

She  bravely  withstood  all  his  blandishments,  even  the 
proffered  private  marriage,  and  finally  declined  to  be 
united  with  him  on  any  terms. 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  poor  blind  father  .' 
Can  we  conceive  of  his  agony  of  soul,  knowing  as  he  • 
did,  enough  to  enable  him  to  surmise  the  rest  .''  He 
had  every  confidence  in  the  virtue  and  steadfastness  o' 
principle  of  his  daughter,  but  that  did  not  make  the 
sneers  and  ribald  jests  of  Tibbie  Murdoch,  that  Alice 
had  run  away  with  the  young  Laird  of  Westerha',  any 
easier  to  bear. 

One  morning  poor  Lorimer  was  found  dead  in  bed. 
Alice,  meanwhile,  having  defied  all  intrigues,  was  finally 
released  ;  but  judge  of  her  state  of  distraction  on 
returning  and  finding  her  father  was  no  more.  Who 
will  presume  to  pass  judgment  on  her  ?  she  decided  to 
follow  her  parent  ;  her  grief  was  more  than  she  could 
bear. 

Meanwhile,  Gillespie  in  Edinburgh  determined  to 
visit  his  mother,  and  for  that  purpose  he  set  out  one 
day  in  the  spring  of  1806.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  or 
rather  evening,  he  was  proceeding  down  Enterkin  Glen, 
riding  a  pony  in  the  clear  moonlight.  His  approaching 
visit  to  his  native  Closeburn  naturally  brought  old 
friends  and  old  scenes  to  mind  ;  he  tells  us  he  thought 
of  the  old  shoemaker,  but  somehow  more  of  the  shoe- 
maker's pretty  daughter.  He  began  reckoning  up  her 
age— she  was  twelve  when  he  was  sixteen,  well,  he  was 
now  twenty-one,  so  she  must  be  seventeen  ;    then  he 
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thought  of  every  old  rhyme  he  could  recall,  but  none 
of  them  would  clink  with  Alice  and  far  less  with  Larimer 
— when  in  the  distance  he  saw  a  number  of  figures 
advancing  towards  him.  As  they  drew  nearer,  he  saw 
they  carried  on  a  barrow  what,  on  closer  inspection,  he 
discovered  was  a  coffin. 

Drawing  his  pony  to  one  side,  he  reverently  raised 
his  hat,  while  the  company  of  about  twenty  men  passed. 
Arriving  at  Thornhill,  he  remained  there  for  the  night. 
Next  day  he  set  out  for  his  mother's  home,  and,  of 
course,  intended  to  call  on  the  old  shoemaker  and  his 
daughter  at  Croalchapel.  On  reaching  the  door,  he 
found  it  shut  and  locked  ;  looking  in  at  the  end 
window  he  saw  there  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  no 
inhabitant  inside — all  was  still  as  the  grave.  His  heart 
sank  within  him,  and  a  neighbour  seeing  his  ignorance 
of  the  tragedy  that  had  been  so  recently  enacted,  came 
forward,  and  told  him  that  father  and  daughter  were 
both  gone,  and  that  Alice  was  buried  ! — the  speaker 
hesitated,  and  seemed  to  retract  the  expression,  and 
added — "  at  least  committed  to  the  earth  last  night." 
"  Was  she  not  buried  beside  her  father  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  Lorimers  in  Closeburn  Churchyard  ? " 
Gillespie  asked,  in  a  hasty  and  agitated  tone.  The 
man  looked  at  him  attentively,  then  evidently  recog- 
nizing him,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  left.  In  a 
half-distracted  condition  the  young  man  hurried  home 
and  heard  the  sad  details  from  his  mother. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  was  poor 
Alice's  funeral  he  met  in  Enterkin,  her  body  being  then 
about  to  be  committed  to  the  earth  at  the  boundary  of 
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Lanarkshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom then  prevailing  in  the  case  of  a  suicide. 

A  paper  was  afterwards  put  into  Gillespie's  hands 
written  by  her,  in  which  she  expressed  her  determination 
to  follow  her  father  into  another  and  a  better  world, 
and  she  hoped  to  receive  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
CURLING. 

For  longer  than  there  is  any  record  Closeburn  has 
held  a  high  reputation  for  curHng.  The  game  is  one 
that  readily  adapts  itself  to  a  population  such  as  has  for 
centuries  occupied  this  parish.  It  is  one  which  requires 
a  good  eye,  a  firm  hand,  strong  nerve,  good  footing,  no 
small  amount  of  agility,  especially  when,  as  now,  each 
man  plays  two  stones,  when  the  ice  is  heavy — '  drug '  is 
the  technical  term — strength  of  arm  and  the  capacity  to 
throw  the  weight  of  the  body  into  the  force  applied  to 
the  stone. 

All  these  qualities  can  be  cultivated  from  the  nature 
of  their  employment  by  men  employed  as  quarrymen, 
masons,  joiners,  blacksmiths,  woodmen,  and  farmers. 
Since  ever  we  remember,  amongst  neighbouring  par- 
ishes, Closeburn  curlers  almost  invariably  came  off 
victors.  Long  before  our  day,  judging  from  tradition 
and  general  consensus  of  opinion,  the  same  condition 
of  things  obtained. 

A  time  came,  however,  when  fortune  did  not  con- 
tinue to  favour  them  quite  so  completely,  and  instances 
can  be  recalled  when  they  had  to  make  excursions  to 
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other  lochs,  which  was  the  penalty  for  losing  the 
previous  year's  match.  We  also  remember  the  cause 
of  their  decadence  in  "  the  roaring  game,"  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  population  generally — not  by  the  males 
alone — when  it  was  universally  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation,  emigra- 
tion to  larger  centres  of  industry,  and  other  causes. 
The  old  veterans  whb  "lagged  superfluous  on  the  stage" 
lamented  the  falling  off,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
it  to  effeminacy  on  the  part  of  the  young  and  lack  of 
parochial  patriotism  in  maintaining  untarnished  the 
proud  heritage  handed  down  to  them  from  worthy 
ancestors.  Perhaps  some  of  our  predecessors  in  Close- 
burn  devoted  rather  much  of  the  time  that  should  have 
been  given  to  more  serious  affairs,  to  curling.  One 
noted  instance  is  stated  where  someone,  calling  at  a 
house,  asked  to  see  the  occupant,  when  his  wife,  an 
English  lady,  who,  it  goes  without  saying,  did  not  look 
upon  the  game  with  the  same  enthusiam  as  her  lord, 
caustically  remarked,  "  Oh  !  he  does  not  live  here  at 
present,  he  is  with  John  Frost  all  day  and  John  Potts 
all  night."  It  is  also  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
Potts  was  the  name  of  the  innkeeper  at  Brownhill  at 
that  period. 

Probably  none  of  our  national  sports  affords  such  an 
opportunity  of  uniting  all  classes  in  one  common 
brotherhood  so  much  as  that  of  curling.  On  one  plain 
icy  board  there  meet,  if  not  peer  and  peasant — and  that 
is  not  by  any  means  unknown — at  least  minister  and 
man-servant,  gamekeeper  and  game-poacher,  and  the 
courtly  sheriff,  whom  stern  duty  compels  at   times — 
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under  less  happy  circumstances — reluctantly  to  con- 
sign a  good  curler,  with  a  weakness  for  another  kind 
of  game,  to  quarters  where  all  kinds  of  games  are 
unknown. 

Distinctions  and  honours  are  awarded  on  this  common 
platform  not  for  social  rank,  political  services,  nor  for 
classic  lore,  but  for  the  ability  to  '  cannon  '  out  an 
opponent's  winner,  draw  a  shot,  chap  and  lie,  '  run  off 
a  guard,'  '  make  an  inwick,'  and  the  like.  Titles, 
peerages,  ay  even  monarchical  appellations,  are  conferred 
on  the  spot,  accompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  at 
least  one  half  of  the  interested  parties  present.  No 
long  weary  pilgrimages  to  Windsor,  with  all  the 
necessary  coaching  of  how  to  conduct  yourself  when 
there,  nor  sleepless  nights  with  the  horror  of  the 
impending  ceremony  haunting  you  like  a  nightmare, 
are  required  for  the  honours  given  ;  the  thing  is  over 
ere  you  know,  and  the  shouts  of  jubilation  from 
stentorian  throats,  mingling  with  waving  besoms  as 
banners,  confirm  the  selection. 

We  heard,  further  back  than  we  care  to  name,  of  a 
speech  the  good  Dr.  Bennet  once  made  at  a  curling 
function  when  he  was  a  new-comer  to  the  parish,  and 
when,  as  he  said,  the  curler's  language  was  to  him 
a  foreign  tongue.  He  was  skating  on  Cowfaddoch 
Loch — and  we  may  remark  en  passant  that  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  prettiest  skaters  of  his  time — when 
there  was  continually  borne  to  his  ear  the  exclamation 
of  "Come  up  King  William!  come  up  King  William  !  " 
At  last,  he  added,  "  I  was  determined  if  possible  to 
ascertain  who  his  Majesty  was,  and  you  may  fancy  my 
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astonishment  iwhen  I  discovered  he  was  none  other 
than  my  friend  on  my  right,  my  own  Elder,  IVIr. 
Boe." 

The  game  of  curling — which  according  to  high 
authorities  had  its  origin  in  Dumfriesshire  or  Galloway 
— dates  back  to  the  17th  century,  though  the  stones 
then  used  were  known  as  "  finger  stanes,"  a  name  not 
unknown  amongst  the  youths  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
even  to-day.  When  an  addition  was  being  built  to  the 
ancient  mansion-house  of  Breoch,  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Maxwell,  observed  a  pair  of  cupples  marked  1641, 
and  in  removing  part  of  the  debris  a  curling  stone, 
probably  quite  as  ancient,  turned  up.  This  "  channel- 
stane  "  had  marks  cut  in  it  for  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  was  of  course  devoid  of  a  handle.  Although  not  so 
large  as  the  stone  now  in  use,  as  the  power  to  wield  it 
with  the  fingers  alone  naturally  demanded,  it  was  other- 
wise of  the  same  form  and  design  as  those  of  later 
date. 

While  the  sport  was  practised  so  early  in  the  south,  it 
had  not  until  quite  recent  years  found  its  way  generally 
into  the  northern  counties.  A  writer  states  that  in 
1838  a  spiel  had  not  then  been  played  in  the  memory 
of  man  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  it  was  only  during  that 
year  that  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  Inverness-shire. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Argyleshire  and  other 
counties,  although  when  the  Episcopal  Church  govern- 
ment was  deposed  at  Glasgow  in  1638,  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  was  that 
he  had  played  the  game  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This 
charge  has  been  deemed  groundless  from  the  fact  that 
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the  ice  is  never  sufficiently  strong  there  to  admit  of  the 
pastime  being  indulged  in. 

The  change  from  the  old  "  finger  stanes "  and  the 
introduction  of  handles  to  what  would  be  the  single- 
soled  stones  of  that  period  is  credited  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  father  of  Dr.  Mundell,  who  preceded  his  son  as 
rector  of  Wallace  Hall. 

Professor  Gillespie,  to  whose  graphic  pen  we  have 
been  largely  indebted  in  these  reminiscences — with  the 
nom-de-plume  of  "  Peter  M'Finn  " — in  Blackwood' s 
Magazine^  vol.  6,  page  568,  and  under  the  title  of 
"  Horae  Scoticae,"  gives  an  enthusiastic  and  highly 
interesting  account  of  a  bonspiel  between  Closeburn 
and  Lochmaben  in  the  winter  of  1 8 — .  Gillespie  was 
journeying  from  Edinburgh  to  his  native  parish,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Hogg,  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd," 
who  was  then  suspected  of  an  amorous  errand  to  the 
south.  The  lady  he  shortly  afterwards  married  was  Miss 
Margaret  Phillips,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Phillips,  of 
Langbrigmuir,  in  Annandale.  On  their  arrival  at 
Closeburn  they  found  the  curling  portion  of  the  parish 
in  no  little  commotion  over  a  challenge  from  Loch- 
maben, couched  in  what  they  deemed  rather  arrogant 
terms. 

The  redoubtable  Closeburnians  were  somewhat  nettled 
at  the  "  bits  o'  Lochmaben  bodies  "  challenging  them, 
the  "  heroes  of  a  hundred  fights,"  whom  even  the 
immortal  "  Christopher  North "  admitted  that,  "  in 
addition  to  their  classical,  they  had  long  been  noted 
for  their  curling  acquirements."  Hogg  and  the  pro- 
fessor, being  old  Closeburnians,  considered  the  challenge 
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applied  to  them  also,  so  they  determined  forthwith  to 
stand  by  their  old  companions  in  many  a  tough  en- 
counter. The  story  is  best  told  in  the  professor's  own 
characteristic  style : 

"  The  bustle  of  arrival,  the  sweeping  of  rinks,  the 
essaying  of  stones,  the  arranging  of  players,  gave  place 
in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  to  more  serious  matters ; 
and  the  whole  mass  of  combatants,  consisting  of  eighteen 
on  each  side,  filed  off  into  three  rinks  of  twelve  each. 
As  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  occupy  the  fourth,  no 
very  honourable  place,  on  the  same  rink  where  my 
friend  the  Poet  presided  in  the  more  honourable  office 
of  '  Last  Stone,'  my  observations  during  the  game  were 
of  consequence  very  much  confined  to  the  scene  in 
which  I  was  more  immediately  interested. 

"  Our  arch-opponent  appeared  in  the  person  of  a 
lank,  thin-chafted,  hard-featured  gentleman,  whoin  we 
soon  learned  to  designate  by  the  title  of '  Laird  Elshie' 
— which  appellation  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
abbreviation  of  '  Elshieshiels,'  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  he  was  proprietor.  He  came  upon 
the  ice  with  a  long-shafted  broom  reposing  on  his 
shoulder,  and  with  a  pair  of  most  grating  and  ruinous 
ice-shoes  under  his  feet.  It  was  evident,  at  once,  in 
what  light  both  parties  were  to  regard  him.  At  this 
early  stage  of  the  contest,  and  ere  a  single  game-stone 
had  been  played,  an  incident  occurred  which,  as  it 
served  to  discover  character,  I  may  as  well  mention. 
So  soon  as  the  title  of  our  Poet's  arch-enemy  was 
announced — and  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  this  was  the  identical    '  Laird    Elshie,'  in  propria 
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persona — I  could  observe  Hogg's  eyes  fastening  on  him 
with  something  of  a  scrutinising  and  dissatisfied  look. 
This  regard  gradually  deepened  into  something  more 
ominous,  his  eyebrows,  his  lips,  and  the  whole  breadth 
of  his  countenance  assuming  at  least  an  expression  of 
displeasure.  '  And  so,'  says  he,  bringing  up  the 
whole  strength  of  his  iron  features  into  the  ruffles  of 
the  Laird's  shirt,  his  breath  bursting  from  his  mouth 
the  while,  like  smoke  from  that  of  a  mortar,  '  and  so 
ye're  the  Laird  o'  Elshieshiels,  a  descendant,  nae  doubt, 
o'  that  bluidy  monster  whase  memory,  like  his  sinfu' 
carcase,  has  lang  been  rotten.  I'll  tell  ye,  my  man, 
Elshie,  if  it  warna  for  spoiling  a  guid  day's  sport, 
which  I  hae  nae  will  tae  dae,  fient  hae  me  gin  I  wad 
thraw  a  stane  this  day  foment  ye.  Did  ye  ever  hear 
your  auld  Daddy's  epitaph  .''  I  can  repeat  it  tae  ye,  in 
spite  o'  the  half-mutchkin  some  o'  your  bonnie  ancestors 
gied  tae  the  drunken  mason  to  big  it  up  in  the  wa's  o' 
the  auJ'  kirk  yonder: 

'  "  Here  lies  the  Laird  o'  Elshieshiels, 
Wha  left  Lochmaben's  pleasant  fiel's, 
An'  a'  its  lochs  an'  a'  its  eels, 
An's  gane  to  dwall  wi'  horned  deils — 
Guid  Lord  preserve  us  !  " 

'  Did  ye  hear  that,  man  .'' ' 

"  '  Bravo,  Donald  M'Donald  !  '  said  a  voice  which 
had  now  sounded  for  the  first  time  in  my  ear.  '  Bravo, 
my  firm-hearted  auld  cock  ;  ye're  o'er  near  "  Bodsbeck  " 
here  to  forget  "  auld  times."  Mony  a  day  I  hae  tap- 
pieced  and  heeled  your  aul'  shoon ;  but  gin  ye  would 
come  in  by  Croal-Chapel  now,  ye  shouldna  want  the 
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best   pair  o'   new   anes   thae   aul'   horny  fingers   could 


seam. 


We  must  here  break  in  upon  the  Professor's  narra- 
tive, with  the  remark  that  the  interpolator  was  none 
other  than  the  redoubtable  Sutor  Fergusson,  a  worthy 
representative  ot  ancestors  who  had  played  a  by  no 
means  unimportant  part  in  the  early  history  of  Close- 
burn,  especially  in  Covenanting  times,  and  who  himself 
was  with  Burns  at  Brownhill  on  the  occasion  when  the 
"Soldier's  Return"  was  composed. 

"The  Laird  looked  as  if  in  doubt  whether  to  continue 
the  colloquy  or  appeal  at  once  to  the  shaft  of  his 
bosom  ;  and  there  had  been,  doubtless,  as  warm  work 
here  as  in  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  '  Magnanimi 
Heroes  '  had  not  the  Minister  of  the  Parish — '  nee  Deus 
intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus  !  ' — a  peacemaker,  not 
less  by  nature  than  by  profession,  and  one  of  the 
kindest  hearts  that  ever  beat  to  the  tune  of  shrewd 
sense  and  good-fellowship,  advanced  his  jolly  presence 
into  the  dispute,  and  with  a  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the 
Poet,  and  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Laird,  soon 
brought  things  back  again  to  an  amicable  bearing.  It 
turned  out,  in  fact,  that  the  covenanting  zeal  of  the 
Shepherd  was  a  little  misplaced,  as  the  half-stupefied 
object  of  his  spleen,  whilst  he  inherited  the  title,  shared 
only  in  the  line  of  affinity  the  disgrace  of  his  sup- 
posed ancestor.  Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  to  it 
we  went  in  good  earnest,  six  to  six,  two  stones  apiece, 
with  a  blessed  sun  over  our  heads,  and  under  our  feet 
the  most  admirable  ice  imaginable. 

"The  Old  Sutor,  with   his  two  large  grey  granites, 
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which  he  called  his  grey  hens,  made  an  excellent  lead  ; 
and  Hogg,  with  his  brawny  arm  and  peerless  skill, 
came  up,  last  stone,  like  Jehu. 

"The  Minister  looked  on,  with  the  balance  in  his 
hand,  'our  Jupiter  Maximus '  weighing  the  fates.  To 
a  spectator,  doubtless,  even  the  great  aspect  of  the  loch 
must  have  been  striking.  Here  a  fat,  oily  Bailie,  with 
his  beetle  legs  and  bald  head,  lay  flat  upon  the  ice, 
eyeing  up  his  stone,  and  writhing  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  determining  its  direction. 

"  There  a  tall  scarecrow  Laird,  with  one  leg  up  and 
both  arms  extended,  standing  on  tiptoe,  in  the  attitude 
of  an  ostrich  flying,  screaming  himself  into  downright 
hoarseness.  Sweep,  sweep  !  why  don't  ye  sweep  ?  It 
will  do  a'  the  thing  !  Let  it  alane,  I  tell  ye,  let  it 
alane  !  if  ye  hadna  meddled  wi't,  it  wad  a  been  a'  the 
shot !  But  I  am  speaking  to  you  in  parables  ;  and  in 
order  that  you  may  be  interested  in  my  very  interesting 
narrative  you  must  be  initiated  into  the  technicalities  of 
the  game. 

"  I  cannot  give  your  civic  apprehension  a  better 
notion  of  it  than  by  saying  that  it  is  conducted  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  principles  with  '  Bowls  ' ;  each  player 
endeavouring  to  possess  himself  of  a  berth  near  the 
'  Tee,'  or  to  dispossess  his  adversary  of  an  advantageous 
position.  The  lead,  or  first  stone,  is  always,  except  on 
very  drug  ice,  expected  to  lie  short,  a  few  feet  from  the 
tee,  and  to  be  guarded  if  possible  by  the  same  player's 
succeeding  stone.  When  the  middle  of  the  ice  is  thus 
closed  up  against  the  enemy,  he  must  either  break  up 
guards  in  order  to  reach  the  winner  or  by  a  side-shot, 
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with  the  view  of  bringing  up,  by  means  of  what  is  termed 
an  inwick,  his  next  stone  immediately  behind  the  winner, 
thus  possess  himself  of  the  shot.  At  one  time  you  are 
requested  by  your  love  of  the  game  to  play  tee-high,  a 
drawn  shot,  again  your  admonition  is  to  play  slow  to 
risk  a  Iiog.  Now  an  egg  is  to  be  broken,  you  must  put 
this  stone  a  yard,  you  must  chap  and  guard.  Again, 
you  are  directed  to  let  this  travel,  see  the  end  of  the  loch, 
to  give  it  the  weight  of  your  arm.  Anon  a  port  is  to 
be  taken,  and  you  must  '  come  up '  inter  skyllum  et 
charibidim.  Again  you  are  warned  not  to  sell  your 
stone,  and  should  the  winner  be  only  half-covered,  you 
are  instructed  to  take  what  you  see  of  it.  The  person 
who  plays  the  last  stone  has  in  general  the  lead  of 
the  direction  ;  and  there  is  no  office  in  which  more 
quickness  of  eye  and  tact  in  apprehension  are  requisite 
— not  only  in  reference  to  the  object  which  it  is 
necessary  to  attempt,  but  still  more,  perhaps,  in  respect 
of  the  skill  and  prowess  of  the  different  players.  To 
make  a  man  strike,  for  example,  who  can  scarcely  play 
tee-high,  however  desirable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
game,  would  only  be  making  bad  worse  ;  and  to  make 
another  guard  upon  an  enemy's  stone  who  would  be 
apt,  from  rashness,  to  drive  it  shot  would  be  equally 
inexpedient.  A  director  on  a  rink  is  a  general  in  a 
battle,  who  will  not  send  a  parcel  of  Germans  to  do 
the  work  of  the  71st  or  42nd.  Every  player  is 
armed  with  a  broom,  which  he  lays  down  before  or 
holds  suspended  over  the  advancing  stone,  according  as 

circumstances  may  suit.     But 

"  '  See  where  Norah   with   the  basket  comes.'     The 
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Minister's  Lass  is  advancing,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  both 
on  your  account,  Mr.  North,  and  on  my  own  ;  on 
yours,  because  she  puts  an  end  to  this  chapter  on 
'  Technicalities,'  and  on  my  own  because  she  brings 
under  her  arm  a  basket  filled  with  bread,  cheese,  and  a 
suitable  accompaniment  of  bottle-store. 

"  The  good  Parson  himself  officiating  in  the  capacity 
of  Ganymede,  we  shall,  I  say,  eat  our  ambrozia  and 
drink  our  nectar  with  a  keenness  of  relish  of  which  your 
musty  corporeal  appetite  can  have  no  perception. 

"  It  was  my  misfortune  to  have  in  my  immediate 
opponent  an  out-kneed  five  o'clock,  left-handed  tailor — 
such  epithets  are  quite  Homeric — whose  stones  seemed 
to  move  into  their  places  by  instinct,  often  too  by  a  kind 
of  rotary  motion,  which  the  hero  of  the  goose  com- 
municated to  them  in  the  setting  ofF,  passing  them  up 
a  port  or  across  a  bias  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable. 
The  squint  of  this  fellow,  for  he  possessed  this  in 
addition  to  his  other  eccentric  accomplishments,  was  to 
me  quite  intolerable.  And  if  his  looks  were  repulsive 
his  laugh  was  not  less  so,  bursting  out  from  time  to 
time  in  the  most  savage  screams.  I  really  believe  I 
could  have  seen  him,  had  it  not  been  for  spoiling  the 
ice,  sunk.  One  advantage  I  gained  over  him  ;  and  as  it 
was  my  only  one,  my  organ  of  self-esteem.  No.  10,  will 
not  suffer  me  to  overlook  it.  And  thus  it  was,  our 
opponents  lay  shot.,  guarded  and  barricaded  in  a  most 
teasing  manner.  To  break  up  the  guards  under  our 
circumstances  was  impossible  ;  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion, I  was  directed  to  play  a  side  shot  to  save.  So 
soon,  however,  as  the  eagle  eye  of  Hogg  caught  the 
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angle  at  which  my  stone  lay  in  respect  of  the  tee,  he 
sprang  forward  with  something  between  a  scream  and 
a  laugh,  admonishing  me  that  the  end  might  yet  be 
taken  in  such  a  way  ;  that  a'  the  Town  Council  of 
Lochmaben,  wi'  the  laird  at  their  back,  wadna  recover 
it.  'Come  cannily  doon,'  said  he,  'juist  a  tee  length, 
nae  mair,  in-wick  your  ain  stane,  and  trust  to  my 
besom  for  the  rest.'  Down  I  came  to  be  sure,  and  for 
once  at  least,  according  to  direction,  in-wick'd  my  own 
stone,  and  whirling  about  like  a  school  boy's  top, 
settled  firmly  on  the  centre  of  the  ring.  Had  you  seen 
my  look  of  self-complacency  as  I  advanced  up  the  rink, 
and  in  the  face  of  my  applauding  friends  enquired  with 
the  most  affected  simplicity  imaginable  if  I  had  done 
any  good,  you  would  have  envied  me  my  feelings. 
'  Good  !  '  says  Hogg,  grasping  my  hand  like  a  smith's 
vice,  '  good  !  to  be  sure  ye  hae  taen  the  en',  man,  an'  what 
is  mair,  we'll  keep  it  tae,  in  spite  o'  a'  the  thieves^  I  mean,' 
added  he,  looking  rather  archly  into  the  face  of  the 
Bailie,  '  curlers  in  Annandale.' 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  never  was  a  game 
more  closely  contested.  We  were  fifteen,  twenty-seven, 
thirty  all,  and  our  opponents  were  lying  the  game  shot, 
under  circumstances  which  left  no  hope  of  our  success. 
Hogg  had  only  increased  our  embarrassment  by  his 
first  stone,  and  he  stood  over  the  last  in  suspense  what 
to  attempt.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  silent  expres- 
sion of  triumph  which  pervaded  the  cheeks  of  the 
worthy  Lochmabeners,  as  they  looked  first  at  the  shot, 
then  at  the  defence,  and  last  of  all  at  the  seemingly 
total  inefficiency  of  Hogg. 
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"Some  small  wit,  too,  was  floating  in  an  under 
current,  and  our  champion  was  advised  by  the  Laird 
'  to  hog  It.'  '  A-weel,'  says  the  Shepherd,  '  hog  or  no 
hog,  hap-weel  rap-weel,  I'll  be  in  amang  ye,  sae  tak' 
tent  tae  yer  taes  there.'  Upon  which,  spreading  him- 
self out  in  all  his  breadth,  and  fastening  his  cramps  into 
the  ice  with  a  most  ponderous  dash,  and  pouring  all  the 
pith  of  his  nervous  arm  and  shoulder  into  the  Message, 
down  it  came  full  roar  upon  the  Laird's  last  guard, 
fairly  upset,  and  after  a  semi-circular  revolution  of  a 
few  yards,  righted  and  finally  settled  '  shot.' 

"  All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  '  dido  citius^ 
and  never  was  a  feat  in  which  Madam  Fortune  had  at 
least,  as  the  Tailor  afterwards  observed,  seven-eighths  of 
the  whole  merit,  crowned  with  so  much  applause.  I 
am  certain  the  very  eels  were  amazed.  But  let  him 
that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  The  stone  with 
which  our  bard's  messenger  had  conversed,  having 
according  to  certain  laws,  nobody  remembers  how  long 
ago  passed,  just  received  as  much  impulse  as  the  other 
had  lost,  set  off  in  a  tangent,  and,  in  the  most  uncere- 
monious manner  imaginable,  tripped  up  the  Laird's  heels. 
'  My  certie,  lad,  ye'll  learn  tae  ken  a  Hogg  the  neist  time 
ye  come  to  the  ice,'  said  the  exulting  Shepherd,  as  he 
eagerly  assisted  in  reinstating  the  Laird  on  his  legs. 

"  Suffice  it  at  present  to  add,  what  nothing  but  the 
most  determined  adherence  to  truth  would  induce  me 
to  do,  that,  notwithstanding  this  partial  success,  the 
'  Spiel '  was  lost,  on  the  side  of  Closeburn,  by  One 
Shot!"  (Signed)     "  Peter  MacFinn." 

"  Helmorran  Manse,  loth  Feb.,  1820." 

Q 


CHAPTER   XV. 
QUOITING. 

Not  in  curling  alone,  of  manly  sports,  did  the 
inhabitants  of  Closeburn  excel,  but  in  quoiting  as  well. 
This  used  to  be  a  favourite  pastime  in  summer  evenings. 
It  is  to  be  feared  it  has,  in  these  days,  fallen  into 
desuetude.  In  our  young  days  it  was  very  different, 
when  the  famous  Sharpes,  a  family  who  excelled  in  all 
manly  sports,  the  Murrays,  equally  renowned,  and 
others  whose  names  we  cannot  recall,  were  victors  in 
nearly  every  encounter.  Long  before  our  day  the 
reputation  of  the  parish  in  this  respect  seems  to  have 
been  equally  well  maintained,  as  the  following  spirited 
ballad  bears  out.  Who  the  author  of  the  verses  was, 
who  conceals  his  identity  under  the  humorous  title  of 
"Timothy  Tee,"  we  cannot  venture  to  assert  ;  perhaps 
some  older  native  may  be  able  to  supply  the  information. 
They  are  of  a  character  that  would  admit  of  their 
having  been  the  production  of  our  worthy  friend  the 
professor,  without  any  discredit  to  his  powers  of  versi- 
fication ;  and  certain  allusions  to  curling  on  Lochmaben 
Loch  rather  point  in  that  direction.  They  were  written 
in   1823,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  transcript,  when  the 
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professor  would  be  in  his  39th  year,  an  age  at  which 
such  exercise  as  quoiting  would  have  its  greatest  hold  on 
him. 

They  are  dated  from  Closcburn  Town,  which  is  a 
little  perplexing,  as  that  place  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
township  long  prior  to  that  time. 

The  original  leaflet  on  which  the  lines  were  printed,  a 
very  faded  and  discoloured  document,  was  handed  to 
us  by  a  younger  member  of  our  family,  who  could 
throw  no  light  upon  the  authorship,  or  even  how  they 
came  into  his  possession.  From  the  heading  we  learn 
that  "  the  song  was  sung  in  style  "  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  club. 

Tune,  "  For  a'  that  and  a'  that." 

The  English  lads  at  cricket  still 

May  bowl  and  hit,  and  a'  that, 
Wi'  Closeburn  men  they  can't  contend 

At  quoiting  yet,  for  a'  that. 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  bats  and  balls  and  a'  that, 
They  ne'er  could  stand  at  "  twenty-one  "  ^ 

And  nail  the  tee  and  a'  that. 

The  golfer  free,  o'er  rut  and  lea 

May  clear  the  ba'  and  a'  that, 
Wi'  blade  and  drive,  the  turf  may  rive, 

His  club  may  split  and  a'  that. 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  evens,  odds,  and  a'  that  ; 
His  put  and  blow  no  art  can  show 

Like  quoiting  skill  for  a'  that. 

1  Twenty-one  yards  a  quoiting  distance. 
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At  brag  or  whist  the  Cit.  may  scowl, 

Wear  crabbit  looks  and  a'  that ; 
His  stinted  nievefu'  o'  a  soul 
A  trick  may  vex  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

His  tricks  and  trumps,  and  n'  that ; 
He  never  knew  the  rapture  true 
O'  quoiting  yet  for  a'  that. 

In  honour  fixt,  the  Closeburn  text, 
"  Firm  foot  and  Faith,"  we  ca'  that  ; 

Wi'  hand  and  heart  he  plays  his  part, 
"  The  king  o'  men  "  for  a'  that. 

For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

Their  slippery  faith  and  a'  that, 

A  Closeburn  troth  is  bounden  oath. 
No  black  and  white  to  shaw  that  ! 

Let  wealth  allure  and  power  decoy. 

And  pleasure  tempt  and  a'  that, 
Far  happier  we  who  aim  the  tee, 
Ilk  meeting  here  might  shaw  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  warldly  joys  and  a'  that, 

They  never  knew  the  rapture  true 

O'  mountain  dew  and  a'  that. 

Wi'  curling  stane  we  stood  alane, 

Lochmaben  Loch  did  shaw  that  ; 
And  by-and-byc  our  skill  we'll  try 
Wi'  Tinwald  lads,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

"  Association  "  ca'  that. 
On  ice  and  land  we'll  bear  a  hand. 
And  bear  the  gree  and  a'  that. 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 


Timothy  Tee. 


Closeburn  Town,  \T,tk  Nov.,    1823. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

WOODS   AND   WATERS. 

"  Reader,  I  think  proper,  before  proceeding  any  further  together, 
to  acquaint  thee  that  I  intend  to  digress  through  this  chapter  as 
often  as  I  see  occasion." — Fielding. 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  ages  can." — Wordsworth. 

Dr.  Gillespie  has  given  such  graphic  descriptions  or 
the  woods  and  waters  of  Closeburn  that  little  more 
remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however, 
exceedingly  interesting  to  know  that  special  trees  which 
were  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their  size,  and  for 
other  reasons  in  his  day,  and  for  hundreds  of  years 
prior  to  that  time,  are  still  standing  and  are  objects  of 
interest  and  admiration  to-day.  The  '  old  Ash  at 
Auldwa's,'  which  he  tells  us  in  his  narrative,  he  took 
the  liberty  of  transplanting  to  Dunsyett  is,  however, 
numbered  amongst  the  many  victims  claimed  by  the 
violent  storm  that  produced  such  havoc  in  i  8 — .  The 
'  pyet '  of  the  present  day  must  go  elsewhere  to  build  its 
nest  and  rear  its  young,  nor  need  it  fear  the  predatory 
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instincts  of  the  budding  professor,  who  pleads  to  having 
'  tithed '  its  young,  and  taught  them  to  imitate  human 
speech  most  abominably.  Several  generations  have 
come  and  gone  since  then. 

We  can  only  with  difficulty  convey  an  idea  of  the 
mixed  feelings  of  interest,  if  not  of  reverence,  with 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  we  perused  the  faded  and  time- 
worn  documents  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh, 
that  record  the  births,  baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths  in 
Closeburn,  dating  back  about  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
The  birth  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  on  15th  May, 
1777,  finds  a  place  there.  Also  it  is  recorded  that  on 
the  2 1st  February,  1798,  a  son,  who  was  afterwards 
christened  Thomas,  was  born  to  John  Gillespie  and 
Margaret  Watson,  his  spouse,  at  Dunsgate.  It  would 
appear  that  even  in  these  early  days  our  Scottish  Doric 
was  with  some  unpopular,  and  a  Tett  was  a  Gate.  But 
our  worthy  professor  himself  was  too  true  a  Scotsman 
to  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  etymological  treason  to 
his  native  Scotch, 

"The  land  he  lo'ed  sae  dearly." 

With  him  it  was  ever  Dunsyett.  Our  apology  for  this 
digression  will  be  found  in  the  motto  with  which  this 
chapter  is  headed.  But  if  the  old  Ash  at  Auldwa's  is 
gone,  the  Castle  Beech  is  still  intact.  Though  long 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  found  necessary  to  clasp 
with  strong  irons  its  giant  limbs,  to  arrest  their  progress 
in  rending  the  parent  trunk,  and  these  irons,  in  part  at 
least,  are  now  embedded  in  the  new  growth,  it  still 
flourishes  as  of  yore.      Strong  and  umbrageous  as  when 
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he  wrote — "  Oh,  what  a  tree  it  was,  and  (I  fondly  hope) 
still  is !  for  the  hand  of  man  is  not  yet  formed  which 
will  dare  to  cut  it  down  ;  it  stands  mighty  in  its  girth, 
awful  in  its  spread,  and  sheltered  in  its  position.  This 
tree  is  the  chronicler  of  my  school  days  at  Wallace 
Hall  :  on  the  smooth  and  ample  bark  of  that  tree  are 
imprinted  or  obliterated  recollections  of  a  fearful 
nature." 

Dr.  Ramage,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  frequently 
alluded,  at  page  249  says  of  this  tree  in  1876 — "There 
is  a  beech  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Dumfriesshire  : 
length  of  trunk  being  1 2  feet,  thereafter  branching  into 
four  stems.  At  18  inches  above  the  ground  it  is  17 
feet  8  inches  in  circumference  ;  at  three  feet  above 
ground  it  is  15  feet  4  inches  ;  and  at  1 2  feet  above 
ground  it  is  15  feet  in  circumference.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  each  of  the  two  principal  stems  is  8i  feet." 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  at  page  281  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Singer's  work,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick 
Juxta,  entitled  "  General  view  of  the  Agriculture,  state 
of  property,  and  improvements,  in  the  County  of 
Dumfries  :  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Landholders 
of  the  County,"  and  published  in  1812  :  that  this  tree 
was  measured  in  September,  18 10,  as  follows  :  "  Fifteen 
feet  round  at  one  foot  from  the  grouud ;  10^  feet  high, 
it  was  1 1  feet  9  inches  round  ;  the  length  of  the  trunk 
18  feet  ;  and  the  top  of  the  tree  91  feet  high."  From 
these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  this  giant  tree  had 
grown  2  feet  8  inches  in  girth  at  the  base,  and  pro- 
portionately in  other   parts,   during  the   period  of  66 
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years  that  elapsed  between  the  dates  of  the  measure- 
ments. 

Dr.  Ramage  also  records  similar  particulars  of  a  much 
older  tree  still,  which  he  thinks  was  probably  con- 
temporary with  Ivan  Kirkpatrick  in  1232,  and  which 
was  known  in  our  early  days  as  'The  Wallace  Oak.' 
He  says  of  it,  "  The  length  of  the  stem  is  3 1  feet  :  at 
its  base  17  feet  8  inches  in  circumference  ;  4  feet  above 
ground,  15  feet  2  inches  ;  and  at  15  feet  above  ground 
II  feet."  Dr.  Singer  also  gives  the  measurements  of 
this  tree  in  September,  18 10,  as  follows — "17  feet 
round  at  one  foot  above  the  ground,  and  10  feet  8 
inches  at  1 8  feet  from  the  surface.  The  length  of 
the  trunk  is  40  feet."  There  is  no  great  disparity  in 
these  separate  measurements,  unless  in  the  height, 
and  that  may  be,  partly  at  least,  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  this  remnant  of  the  '  Old  Caledonian  Forest '  has 
probably  been  decaying  for  well-nigh  as  many  years  as 
the  beech  is  in  age  altogether. 

The  last  named  tree  seems  to  have  escaped  Gillespie's 
recollection  ;  but  need  we  wonder,  writing  as  he  did  at 
considerable  distance,  and  after  a  lapse  of  about  50 
years.     It  stands  majestic  even  in  its  decay. 

The  Three  Brethren  that  stood  near  Holmhead,  in 
the  centre  of  what  was  then  the  only  line  of  communica- 
tion between  north  and  south,  are  long  since  cut  down. 
This  was  in  reality  only  one  tree,  but  it  branched  out 
into  three,  and  the  particular  title  of  '  three  brethren  ' 
was  given  to  it  on  account  of  there  having  been  three 
brothers  named  Duncan,  Donald,  and  donnert  Davie,  of 
the    gipsy  family    of  Faa,   hanged    thereon    for    cattle 
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stealing  and  robbery  of  a  packman.  The  site  of  this 
tree  was  the  favourite  meeting  place  for  Glasgow  and 
Manchester  merchants,  who  under  its  shadow  held 
market,  bought,  sold  or  exchanged  their  several  articles 
of  merchandise. 

These  were  the  days  of  pack-horses,  but  when  high- 
ways became  necessary  to  meet  the  demand  for 
improved  transit,  consequent  upon  expanding  com- 
merce, the  tree  had  to  be  removed,  as  it  stood  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  present  roadway. 

The  philanthropic  John  Wallace,  whose  memory 
every  Closeburnian  should  venerate,  the  founder  of 
Wallace  Hall  Academy,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  this 
place  of  meeting  in  connection  with  his  business.  It 
was  this  altered  condition  of  things  that  called  Brown- 
hill  into  existence  in  1780.  There  was  an  old  rhyme 
that  existed,  so  far  as  we  know  only  in  the  memories  of 
the  people  of  that  countryside,  which  had  reference  to 
this  tree  or  trees,  and  to  the  scenes  that  had  been 
enacted  there.  One  verse  only — the  opening  one — we 
can  now  recall. 

"  Down  by  Holmhead  three  brethren  stand, 
With  boughs  and  branches  high. 
On  them  the  little  birds  do  sit 
And  sing  melodiously." 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  were  other  trees  to 
which  the  same  title  has  been  given  at  various  periods, 
notably  some  at  Blackwood,  which  the  late  Rev.  Wm. 
Haining  extols  in  fervid  lines,  but  they  are  but  of 
yesterday  compared  with  those  to  which  we  refer. 

While  on  the  subject  of  large  trees,  it  may  not  be  out 
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of  place  to  mention  the  famous  "  Blind  Oak,"  on  the 
lands  of  Barjarg  of  Keir,  only  separated  from  Closeburn 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nith.  Dr.  Singer  says  of  this 
venerable  tree  that  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Blind  Oak  of  Keir  "  at  least  two  centuries  prior  to  the 
time  of  his  writing  (1812);  that  it  was  named  in  some 
ancient  title-deeds  which  were  written  under  its  shade. 
It  was  measured  by  a  carpenter  in  1776,  and  was 
reported  then  to  contain  250  feet  of  timber  in  its  stem. 
In  1773  it  was  16  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom, 
in  1796  it  was  found  to  have  grown  to  17  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, at  the  height  of  16  feet  it  was  11  feet 
1 1  inches  round,  at  the  height  of  32  feet  it  was  1 1  feet 

7  inches  round,  and  at  the  height  of  46  feet  it  was  6  feet 

8  inches  round.  The  same  tree  was  measured  in  18 10, 
and  was  found  at  4I  feet  from  the  ground  to  be  17  feet 
2  inches  round.  It  is  evident  from  these  measurements 
that  this  ancient  oak  has  grown  considerably  since  the 
year  1773,  and  that  it  had  not  ceased  to  grow  in  18 10. 
It  still  stands,  and  to  all  appearance  is  good  for  many  a 
year  yet. 

There  were  and  still  are  many  trees  of  note  of  various 
kinds  in  the  parish  of  Closeburn,  some,  like  the  "  Rowan" 
that  stood  against  the  dyke  at  the  margin  of  the  glebe, 
into  the  cloft  of  which  we  schoolboys  cast  stones,  until 
their  action  in  recent  years,  wedge  fashion,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  swaying  by  the  wind,  proved  its  destruction. 
We  felt  positively  sad  when  we  first  missed  the  old  land- 
mark. 

The  late  Dr.  Grierson,  in  his  Museum  at  Thornhill, 
has  at  least  one  section  of  a  larch,  cut  down  at  Shaws  in 
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1864,  which  at  13  feet  from  its  base  measured  8  feet 
8  inches  in  girth  and  2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  and 
on  which  can  he  seen  upwards  of  a  hundred  year- 
growths.  What  a  change,  since  IVIr.  Millar  of  Dal- 
swinton  writes,  on  13th  February,  18 12,  he  "had  been 
frequently  told  that  the  first  '  larix '  trees  were  brought 
into  this  country  by  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Erskine  in  his 
servant's  cloak  bag  and  planted  in  a  hothouse." 

Of  the  larger  collection  of  trees,  woods,  and  planta- 
tions, the  Castle  Wood,  the  Barnmoor  Wood,  the  Big 
Wood,  the  Shotts  Wood,  the  Whistlebare  Wood,  and 
Watt's  Wood,  not  to  speak  of  '  plantins '  and  '  beltins  ' 
innumerable,  are  all  ranged  before  our  vision  in  mental 
panorama.  May  they  all  flourish  and  continue  to  adorn 
one  of  the  fairest  straths  '  mother  earth  '  anywhere  dis- 
plays. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

The  discovery,  on  25th  December,  1900,  on  the  farm 
of  Barscar  in  Closeburn,  of  a  number  of  ancient  silver 
coins,  revived  the  recollection  in  the  minds  of  old  people 
of  a  similar  find  at  Croalchapel  fifty-seven  years  ago. 
The  actual  date  of  the  discovery  at  Croalchapel  was 
22nd  April,  1844.  The  coins  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  silver  pennies  and  groats  belonging  to  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  III.  and  David  II.  and  a  number  to  the 
time  of  Edward  II.  The  inscriptions  on  the  Scotch 
coins  were  David  D='  8RA.  REX.SCOTORVM  and 
Alexander  DEI. GRA. REX.SCOTORVM. 

The  English  coins  (groats)  were  inscribed:  EDUARD 
REX. ANGL. FRANC -HYB.;  and  on  the  reverse: 
CIVITAS  LONDINI  and  POSVI  DEVM.ADJV- 
TOREM  MEVM.  Some  of  the  pennies  had  :  EDW. 
R.ANGL.DOM^HIB. ;  and  on  the  reverse,  CIVITAS 
EBORACI.  They  were  only  a  few  inches  under  the 
surface,  in  a  field  that  had  lain  in  a  state  of  nature  for 
many  years,  when  the  plough  caught  them. 

The  recent  discovery  on  the  farm  of  Barscar  was  also 
made  by  the  plough  in  one  of  the  upper  fields.     The 
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earthenware  vessel  was  broken,  and  the  cloth  the  coins 
had  been  wrapped  in  much  decayed.  The  coins,  about 
two  thousand  in  all,  in  this  instance  were  Scottish, 
English,  and  Irish,  and  dated  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  were  worn  thin,  but  parts 
of  the  inscriptions  could  be  easily  deciphered.  The 
majority  had  on  one  side  two  cross  bars  at  right  angles, 
and  three  small  balls  on  each  of  the  four  quarters  thus 
formed,  with  the  inscription,  LOND.-CIVITAS.  On 
the  reverse  side  there  are  three  bars,  forming  a  triangle 
enclosing  a  crowned  head  with  full  front  face. 

Others  have  a  similar  head  enclosed  in  a  circle,  with 
the  letters  DUBLI-CIVITAS  on  the  other  side. 

Others,  again,  have  REX.  SCOTORVM  on  one 
side  and  ROBERTUS  or  ALEX,  on  the  other.  The 
coins,  it  is  believed,  had  been  placed  where  found  to 
avoid  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  army. 
The  English  were  driven  out  of  Nithsdale  by  Edward 
Bruce  in  13 13,  and  that  event,  it  is  thought,  marks  the 
period  of  their  concealment. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
CRICHUP  LINN. 

This  romantic  glen  or  linn,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  in  this 
country  of  picturesque  scenery.  The  water  of  Crichup 
as  it  is  now  called  (Creehope  was  the  original  name)  has 
by  the  action  of  centuries  and  the  increased  force  of 
wood  and  stone  carried  down  by  floods,  wrought  such 
fantastic  shapes  and  curves  in  the  red  sandstone  as 
baffle  description. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  of  a  ravine  in  some  instances  an 
hundred  feet  deep  in  solid  rock,  with  numerous  whirl- 
pools, where  the  whinstone  boulders  carried  down  by 
the  force  of  winter  torrents  have  kept  churning  and 
grinding  incessantly  round  and  round  in  the  surging 
waters,  until  they  have  excavated  cauldrons  in  the  soft 
freestone  as  though  they  had  been  the  work  of  some 
giant  potter  of  mythical  story  ;  while  the  opening  at 
the  top  could  easily  be  leaped  across,  were  it  not  for  the 
sense  of  awe  produced  by  the  rumbling  noise  of  the 
waters  beneath,  and  the  great  depth  to  which  the  eye 
can  but  imperfectly  penetrate.  To  all  this  add  the 
dense  foliage  of  a  thick  plantation  in  the  full  glory  of 
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summer  verdure,  uprooted  trees  overhanging  the  verge, 
in  some  instances  stretched  right  across  the  chasm, 
moss-grown  and  in  many  cases  fresh  vegetation  spring- 
ing out  of  the  decaying  trunk  ;  rocks  lichen-covered, 
and  dripping  with  water  springing  out  of  the  adjoining 
slopes,  adorned  with  an  abundance  of  flora,  where 
"  Feathery  brackens  fringe  the  rocks, 
While  doon  the  glen  the  burnie  jooks," 

and  you  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  rare  natural  beauties 
of  this  romantic  spot. 

If  to  all  this  you  add  the  story  of  superstition,  of 
elfins'  dance,  of  fairies'  or  hobgoblins'  carnival,  the 
belief  in  which  dies  hard  in  some  quarters,  and  also  what 
we  do  know  something  of,  the  persecutions  and  tortur- 
ings  of  our  covenanting  forefathers,  and  their  betaking 
themselves  to  this  marvel  in  rock  and  flood  and  wood, 
this  hiding-place  provided  by  Nature,  and  by  her 
rendered  inaccessible  except  to  the  sure  foot  and 
trained  agility  of  the  poor  hunted  human  prey  of  a 
bloodthirsty  and  debauched  soldiery,  then  you  have 
some  conception  of  the  hold  this  historic  glen  has  upon 
the  affections  of  a  loyal  and  devoted  native. 

Mr.  Robert  Forsyth,  in  his  Beauties  of  Scotland,  pub- 
lished in  1805,  in  speaking  of  this  linn,  says  :  "In  the 
parish  of  Closeburn  the  water  called  Crichup  is  remark- 
able for  its  singular  course.  It  takes  its  rise  from  a 
moss  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish.  Not 
far  from  its  source  it  forms  a  very  beautiful  cascade  by 
falling  over  a  precipice  of  about  80  or  90  feet  in  height 
and  perpendicular.  About  half  a  mile  below  this  the 
water  has  in  the  course  of  ages  hollowed  out  to  itself  a 
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straight  passage  through  the  red  sandstone,  forming 
what  is  here  called  a  linn  peculiarly  romantic.  This 
linn  from  top  to  bottom  is  upwards  of  loo  feet,  and 
yet  it  is  so  straight  at  the  top  that  one  might  easily  leap 
across  it  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous  prospect  below 
and  the  noise  of  the  water  running  its  dark  course  and 
by  its  murmuring  affrighting  the  imagination. 

"  Inaccessible  in  a  great  measure  to  real  beings,  this 
linn  was  considered  the  habitation  of  imaginary  ones, 
and  at  the  entrance  into  it  there  was  a  curious  cell  or 
cave,  called  the  '  elves'  crag,'  where,  according  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  times,  the  imaginary  inhabitants  of 
the  linn  were  supposed  to  hold  their  meetings. 

"  The  cave,  proving  a  good  freestone  quarry,  has 
lately  been  demolished  for  the  purpose  of  building 
houses,  and  from  being  the  abode  of  elves,  has  been 
converted  into  habitations  for  men.  In  the  times  of 
intolerance " — a  nice  mild  term  to  describe  such  a 
period — "  the  covenanters  flying  from  their  persecutors 
found  an  excellent  hidmg-place  in  Crichup  Linn,  and 
there  is  a  seat  in  the  form  of  a  chair,  cut  out  by  nature 
in  the  rock,  which  was  the  retreat  of  a  shoemaker  in 
these  times,  and  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  the 
'  Sutor's  Seat.'  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  appearance  of  this  linn  from  the  bottom.  The 
darkness  of  the  place,  upon  which  the  sun  never  shines ; 
the  rugged  rocks  rising  over  one's  head  and  seeming  to 
meet  at  the  top,  with  here  and  there  a  blasted  tree 
bursting  from  the  crevices  ;  the  rumbling  of  the  water 
falling  from  rock  to  rock  and  forming  deep  pools  ; 
together  with  some  degree  of  danger  to   the  spectator 
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whilst  he  surveys  the  striking  objects  that  present  them- 
selves to  view — all  naturally  tend  to  work  upon  the 
imagination.  Hence  many  fabulous  stories  are  told, 
and  were  perhaps  once  believed,  concerning  this  linn."  ' 
A  local  poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century — 
the  Rev.  William  Haining — expresses  the  admiration  of 
all  who  have  visited  this  romantic  glen  in  some  able 
verses,  of  which  we  quote  the  following  : 

"  Famed  Crichup  !   thy  rude  rocks  and  caverns  hollow. 
Thy  wood-covered  cliffs,  and  thy  deep-channelled  stream, 
Invite  to  reflection  :  the  impulse  I  follow  ; 
The  voice  it  is  real — no  false  fleeting  dream. 

But,  ah  !   as  the  sun's  dazzling  splendours  o'erpower 
Each  eye,  save  the  eagle's,  that  gazes  on  high  ; 

^  It  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  it  was  this  linn  Scott 
had  in  his  mind  when  describing  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  hiding  place. 
We  know  that  the  author  of  If'aver/e)'  visited  this  romantic  spot 
and  was  greatly  charmed  with  it. 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  minister  of  Kirkmahoe,  in  his  Life  oj 
Allan  Cunningham,  gives  the  following  memoranda  of  Allan's  meeting 
with  Scott,  in  Chantrey's  studio,  when  the  great  novelist  was  in 
London  attending  the  coronation  of  George  the  IV.  in  1 82 1  (see 
pages  202,  3).  Scott  enquires  at  Allan — "  How  long  have  you  been 
from  Nithsdale  r "  "A  dozen  years."  "Then  you  will  remember 
it  well.  I  was  once  a  visitor  there  in  my  youth.  My  brother  was  at 
Closeburn  School,  and  there  I  found  Creehope  Linn,  a  scene  ever 
present  to  my  fancy.  It  is  at  once  fearful  and  beautiful.  The 
stream  jumps  down  from  the  moorlands,  saws  its  way  into  the  free- 
stone rock  of  an  hundred  feet  deep,  and  in  escaping  to  the  plain 
performs  a  thousand  vagaries.  In  one  part  it  is  exactly  shaped  like 
a  chapel — the  peasants  call  it  the  '  Sutor's  Chair.'  There  are 
sculptures  on  the  sides  of  the  Linn  too,  not  such  as  Mr.  Chantrey 
casts,  but  etchings  scraped  in  with  a  knife  perhaps,  or  a  harrow 
tooth." 

R 
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So  thy  cliffs,  'mid  the  sunbeam  and  heights,  as  they  tower, 
Strike  awe  to  the  bosom,  and  dim  the  bright  eye. 

Aloft  on  yon  summits  the  wild  fowl  are  screaming, 
Or  tending  their  offspring  the  hoar  cliffs  among  ; 
On  the  crag's  flinty  bosom  the  sun's  rays  are  gleaming. 
And  the  woods  all  around  are  made  vocal  with  song. 

Yonder  stone-seat  of  Nature  is  '  Souter's  Seat '  named  ; 
Oft  'neath  its  rough  roof  sat  the  Souter  alone  ; 
He  made  and  he  mended,  and  his  seat  is  far-famed — 
Go,  visitor,  go,  'grave  thy  name  on  his  stone. 

Thy  dens  and  thy  caves  are  all  hallowed  to  me, 
For  history  says  here  our  fathers  have  slept ; 
When  hunted  like  wild  beasts  they  hither  did  flee, 
In  thy  dreary  recesses  they  prayed  and  they  wept." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  almost  invariable  practice  of  authors,  when  sub- 
mitting a  work  for  publication,  is  to  ask,  by  way  of 
preface,  the  kindly  indulgence  of  a  generous  public 
towards  its  faults  and  defects. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  followed  the  customary  rule 
in  this  respect,  but  the  role  is  somewhat  new  to  us,  and 
that  must  be  our  excuse,  if  indeed  any  be  necessary,  for 
not  following  use  and  wont  in  this  matter.  Whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have  decided  otherwise,  and  if  in 
this  we  have  erred,  we  must  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  our  action. 

Not  that  we  are  not  deeply  sensible  of  many  imper- 
fections and  shortcomings  in  the  volume  ;  but  if  it  is 
remembered  that  the  task  was  undertaken  in  the 
somewhat  rare  intervals  of  a  busy  commercial  life, 
without  the  leisure  deemed  essential  to  the  proper 
execution  of  such  an  enterprise,  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  accept  the  verdict  of  our  readers.  By  those  who 
belong  to  or  have  relations  with  the  district  of  which  it 
treats,  we  do  not  doubt  it  will  be  received  with   that 
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generous  sympathy  which  their  love  for  the  parish,  its 
traditions,  and  its  folk-lore  invariably  call  forth. 

One  object  has  been  kept  steadily  before  us,  but  not 
perhaps  altogether  successfully,  viz.,  not  to  wound  the 
feelings  or  susceptibilities  of  any  living  descendant 
whose  ancestors  have  been  introduced  into  these  pages. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  thoughts  or  inten- 
tion than  that  anything  of  this  kind  should  be  found 
therein.  Should  our  desire  in  this  respect  have  failed, 
we  now  tender  to  any  who  may  feel  aggrieved  our  most 
humble  apology. 

To  those  gentlemen  who  have  rendered  assistance  in 
our  researches  we  heartily  tender  our  thanks,  and  in 
this  connection  we  especially  name  Mr.  R.  Adams,  of 
the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  who  gave  us  invaluable 
aid  from  the  boundless  resources  of  that  institution. 
To  the  respected  and  accomplished  minister  of  Close- 
burn,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvy-Ramsay,  we  gladly  express 
our  gratitude  for  much  valuable  and  interesting  data 
bearing  on  Wallace  Hall  and  the  parish  generally. 

We  also  thankfully  bear  testimony  to  the  readiness 
and  kindliness  with  which  the  Rev.  James  Main, 
B.D.,  the  esteemed  minister  ot  the  Free  Church, 
supplied  us  with  particulars  bearing  upon  the  rise 
and  progress  oi  that  church  over  which  he  exercises 
devoted  care. 

For  the  illustrations  we  gratefully  own  our  indebted- 
ness to  our  young  friend,  Mr.  William  Urquhart,  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  sources  from  which  certain  information  of  a 
historical  and  traditionary  nature  have  been  culled  are 
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duly  acknowledged  in  various  places  throughout  the 
publication. 

To  our  fellow-parishioners,  and  indeed  to  all  who 
may  peruse  the  volume,  we  give  assurance  that  if  it 
affords  them  as  much  pleasure  to  read  about  Closeburn 
as  it  has  done  us  to  write  about  it,  they  will  not  be 
unrewarded. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  pain,  every  time  we 
revisited  the  old  place,  to  witness  the  sense  of  inactivity 
that  pervades  the  entire  parish.  The  deserted  Hall,  the 
terraces  growing  wild  with  star-grass,  that  used  to  be  so 
trim  and  neat  ;  the  walks  and  arbours,  weed-grown  and 
neglected,  that  used  to  suggest  to  our  youthful  imagina- 
tion "  Arcadian  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease  "  ;  no  one 
now  there  save  a  lonely  caretaker,  who  must  feel  some- 
thing of  the  melancholy  of  the  old  huntsman, 

"  His  master's  dead,  and  no  one  now 
Dwells  in  the  Halls  of  Ivor  ; 
Men,  horses,  dogs,  and  all  are  dead  ; 
He  is  the  sole  survivor." 

With  what  tenfold  force  must  it  have  been  brought 
home  to  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
activity  and  energy  that  was  infused  all  round  during 
the  short-lived  proprietorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Douglas 
Baird,  compared  with  the  dreary  desolateness  of  to-day. 
What  an  incalculable  loss  his  death  was  to  the  entire 
parish  ! 

We  earnestly  hope  for  the  dawn  of  better  days  for 
Closeburn,  when  some  generous-hearted  man,  v/ith  the 
necessary   means   and   the   refined   tastes  of  a    country 
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gentleman,  will  make  it  his  own,  settle  down  there,  and 
identify  himself  with  the  place  and  the  people. 

What  grander  ambition  could  any  man,  suitably 
equipped,  have  than  to  own  and  occupy  the  ancient 
halls  and  barony  of  the  Kirkpatricks,  with  all  their 
traditions  clustering  around  them,  and  therein  found  a 
family  and  a  name  to  rank  with  theirs  ? 

What  nobler  opportunity  could  be  offered  to  such  an 
one  than  this,  for  while  earning  dignity  and  renown  for 
himself  and  those  who  bore  his  name,  he  would  also 
realize  something  of  "  the  luxury  of  doing  good  "  ? 


APPENDIX    A. 

JOHN    MATHISON. 

With  reference  to  the  sacrilegious  destruction  of  the 
first  tombstone  erected  over  John  Mathison's  grave, 
the  following  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  "  General 
Meeting  of  the  Societies,"  that  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  community  who  still  adhered  to  the  Covenanting 
Faith,  is  still  interesting : 

"Mr.  Kiricpatriclc, 

"  We  have  received  Information  from 
our  friends  in  Nithsdale  how  you  retaining  y*"  old 
malignity  and  enmity  ag^  y*^  people  of  God  have 
in  pursuance  y""  of  adventured  to  run  y'^  risque  ot 
meddling  w^  y^  monument  of  y*^  dead,  demolishing 
and  breaking  y^  gravestone  of  a  sufferer  for  y^  cause 
of  Christ  q*^  is  highly  criminal  in  v^  eyes  of  y^  law, 
and  is  more  y"  yo""^  neck,  is  worth,  and  deserves  just 
severity  as  bringing  to  remembrance  yo''  old  hatred, 
and  y^  hand  you  had  in  his  sufferings.  And  now  ye 
seem  to  be  longing  for  a  visit  for  yo""  old  murthering 
actions,  q'^  if  you  would  evite,  we  straitly  charge  and 
command  you,  upon  yo""  perill  to  repair  y^   stone,   by 
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laying  one  upon  y^  grave,  fully  as  good  as  y^  former 
w'  y^  same  precise  motto  as  well  engraven,  and  y^  you 
perform  y^  work  w^  all  expedition,  and  if  it  be  not 
done  ag'  May  day  first,  q'^  is  a  sufficient  time,  we 
promise  to  pay  you  a  visit,  perhaps  to  your  cost, 
and  if  you  oblige  us  y''  to  assure  y^'self  y'  yo*"  old 
deeds  will  be  remembered  to  purpose  q'^  to  assure  you 
of  we  have  ordered  this  to  be  written  in  presence  of 
our  correspondence  at  Crawford- John,  March  i,  17 14, 
and  subscribed  in  our  name  by  Hu.  Cleric,  clc."  * 

"  Nathaniel  ;  or  the  Dying  Testimony  of  John 
Mathieson,  in  Closeburn,  unto  the  noble 
cause  and  truths  and  Testimony  of  Christ  ; 
for  which  he  suffered  banishment  unto  the 
foreign  land  of  America.  Adhering  to  it 
both  then,  and  after  he  returned,  unto  his 
death.  With  an  account  of  his  personal 
covenanting  with  God,  and  the  most  re- 
markable things  that  befel  him  in  his  life- 
time." 

"  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  seemingly  about  to  step  out 
of  this  valley  of  misery  ;  '  and  I  may  say  with  old  Jacob, 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  have  been  few  and  evil, 

1  If  the  gravestone  was  restored  in  1714.,  as  demanded  by  the 
'  Society,'  it  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  '  Old  Mortality,'  as 
some  contend  ;  that  individu.il  was  only  two  years  of  age  then, 
having  been  born  in    171 2.      He  died  on   the  29th  January,   I  So  I. 

*This  was  at  a  time  when  he  was  under  great  sickness,  and  when 
few  or  none  looked  that  he  would  recover  ;  yet  he  did  recover,  .md 
lived  for  several  years  after. 
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and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the 
life  of  my  fathers  in  their  pilgrimage.  Gen.  xlvii.  9. 
As  to  my  education,  I  was  brought  up  with  those  that 
cared  not  much  for  religion  or  the  things  that  accompany 
salvation,  if  they  got  me  seen  to  as  to  back  and  belly. 
But  the  Lord,  who  knew  well  what  he  had  to  do  with 
me,  inclined  my  heart  to  better  things  from  my  youth. 
And  at  length  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
way,  by  converse  with  some  good  neighbours,  such  as 
Thomas  Crosbie,  etc.  So  being  married  I  left  off 
hearing  of  the  curates,  and  withdrew  from  them  ;  which 
afterward  brought  on  my  persecution.  But  not  being 
fixed  and  stable  (as  the  generality  of  the  country  was) 
in  bearing  testimony  against  the  then  defections,  until 
I  became  acquainted  with  some  of  these  who  were 
declared  rebels  ;  and  then  I  wan  to  understand  matters 
better,  and  be  as  they  were  in  judgement  and  practise. 
But  this  I  observed,  that  I  never  went  out  of  the  way 
(tho'  I  then  did  it  in  ignorance)  but  I  met  with 
chastisement  of  one  sort  or  other,  from  the  Lord  to 
bring  me  back  again  to  him.  And  when  it  pleased  his 
holy  majesty  to  bring  me  to  a  wandering,  and  suffering 
lot  for  him  ;  wonderful  was  his  loving  kindness  unto 
me  ;  and  strange  were  the  warnings  he  gave  me  at 
several  times,  before  I  was  apprehended,  which  I  forbear 
to  relate.  But  at  length  being  apprehended,  in  the 
Lord's  day  at  mv  own  house,  by  a  party  of  the  bloody 
dragoons,  whom  Closeburn  had  sent  for  (by  Doeg  John 
Kilpatrick  in  Bredgeburgh-head)  I  was  by  his  command 
sent  to  prison  at  Dumfries;  where  after  continuing  for 
a  season,  I  was  carried  from  that  to  Edinburgh,  with 
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some  others.  And  there  sentenced  by  a  party  of  the 
bloody  council,  to  Carolina  in  America.  When  I  was 
on  the  sea,  and  there,  or  in  my  way  going  (which  was 
nineteen  weeks,  from  our  entering  into  the  ship,  until 
we  set  our  foot  on  shore,  and  came  to  land)  I 
endured  a  sore  fight  of  affliction,  from  the  enemy  of 
my  salvation. 

"  But  the  Lord  helped  me  to  resist  that  evil  one  ;  so 
that  after  that  time,  I  was  never  so  troubled,  nor  assaulted 
by  him.  For  then  I  formally,  and  solemnly  entered 
into  a  covenant  with  God  :  for  whatever  I  had  essayed 
of  that  kind  before,  yet  this  was  the  most  remarkable  to 
myself  So  that  after  it  I  may  say,  I  never  had  so 
much  of  his  sweet  presence,  as  at  that  time ;  for  then 
I  gave  away  myself,  and  all  mine  unto  him.  After 
which,  O  !  how  sweetly  did  he  bear  me,  and  my  burthen 
both,  in  that  strange  and  uncouth  land :  and  since  also. 
So  that  albeit,  we  suffered  great  straits  while  on  ship- 
board, and  on  shore  also  ;  by  him  and  his,  who  carried 
us  captives  to  that  land.  Yet  the  Lord  was  with  me, 
and  was  exceeding  kind  to  me  in  that  strange  land. 
Their  cruelty  to  us,  was  because  we  would  not  consent 
to  our  own  selling  or  slavery  ;  for  then  we  were 
miserably  beaten,  and  I  especially  received  nine  great 
blows  upon  my  back  very  sore,  by  one  of  his  sea- fellows: 
so  that  for  many  days  I  could  not  lift  my  head  higher 
than  my  breast.  Which  strokes  or  blows,  I  looked 
upon  to  be  the  beginning  of  all  my  bodily  pains  and 
diseases  that  have  been  upon  me  since  that  time  until 
now. 

"  But  soon  after  by  a  remarkable  providence,  getting 
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free  from  these  bloody  butchers ;  from  Carolina,  we 
sailed  to  Virginia :  in  which  voyage,  we  suffered  a  long 
and  dangerous  storm,  and  great  hunger. 

"  From  Virginia,  we  went  into  Pennsylvania,  we  went 
to  East  Jersey ;  where  we  met  with  the  rest  of  our 
banished  brethren. 

"  And  from  thence,  we  went  into  New  England.  But 
being  sorely  grieved  with  the  miscarriages  of  some  of 
our  friends  there,  I  left  New  England,  and  returned  to 
East  Jersey,  where  soon  after  I  fell  sick ;  and  during 
which  sickness,  I  was  kindly  entertained,  and  taken  care 
of  by  the  man  and  his  wife,  in  whose  house  I  lay,  and 
with  whom  I  had  bound  myself  For  albeit,  we  had 
escaped  from  them  that  had  brought  us  over,  and  could 
not  work  to  them  ;  yet  we  behoved  to  work  for  some- 
thing to  bring  us  back  again.  From  thence  I  came  to 
New  York,  on  my  journey  homeward :  where  I  agreed 
with  a  shipmaster  to  bring  me  to  London.  During  my 
abode,  or  being  in  that  strange  land,  the  Lord  helped 
me  twice  or  thrice  to  covenant  with  him.  But  on  these 
terms,  that  he  would  carry  me,  and  my  burthen  both; 
and  save  his  noble  truth  from  being  wronged  by  me. 

"  Still  confessing  and  acknowledging  unto  him,  that 
I  could  keep  neither  word  nor  write,  unless  he  keeped 
me  and  it  both.  So  on  his  own  terms  I  took  him  for  my 
king,  priest,  and  prophet.  After  my  first  covenanting 
with  him  in  these  lands,  I  v/an  to  such  a  clearness  of 
my  interest  and  salvation ;  that  the  very  thoughts  of  it 
made  me  often  to  leap  for  joy,  in  the  midst  of  all  my 
sorrows,  sore  travel,  and  labour  I  had  in  these  lands. 
And  when  alone  (which  was  often)  I  was  readily  best  in 
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case ;  for  I  was  grieved  with  the  vain  and  wicked  con- 
versation of  the  inhabitants  of  that  land. 

"  And  now  what  shall  I  say  to  the  commendation  of 
my  kind  Lord  and  master  Christ !  For  many  and 
wonderful  were  his  loving  kindnesses  unto  me,  in  all 
my  travels  in  that  land.  Even  to  me,  one  of  the  silliest 
things  that  ever  he  sent  such  an  errand  !  So  that  it 
passes  my  memory  to  relate,  I  think  truly  it  would 
seem  incredible  to  many  to  believe  when  they  heard 
them  told  ;  even  what  he  hath  done  for  poor  insigni- 
ficant unworthy  me,  during  my  abode  in  these  lands. 
Which,  betwixt  being  taken  from  my  own  house,  and 
my  return  home,  was  something  more  than  three  years. 
But  for  all  that,  my  heart  was  still  at  home  with  the 
poor  suffering  remnant  in  Scotland. 

"  For  though  fire  and  sword  had  been  in  one  end  of  it, 
I  could  have  been  content  to  have  been  in  the  other 
end  of  it.  So  from  New  York  coming  to  London,  and 
from  thence,  soon  after  I  arrived  in  Scotland.  So  then 
at  length  being  safe  there,  and  restored  to  my  friends 
and  relations,  I  clave  to,  and  joined  with  that  party. 
After  whom  (while  in  my  banishment)  I  had  so  great  a 
desire,  and  continued,  with  them  all  alongst  ;  hearing 
with  much  delight  the  gospel  then  faithfully  preached, 
yea  powerfully  preached,  as  occasion  offered,  by  that 
shining  light  Mr.  James  Renwick  ;  and  the  word 
preached  by  him  did  me  and  many  others  much  good  ; 
and  to  whose  ministry  I  set  my  seal,  in  testimony  of 
my  approbation  thereof  I  heard  Mr.  Thomas  Linning, 
and  Mr.  William  Boyd,  while  faithful ;  though  sad  and 
terrible   has   been   their   turning    aside,  especially  after 
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Mr.  Renwick's  death.  I  also  heard  Mr.  Alexander 
Shields  (who,  next  to  Mr.  Renwick,  had  most  of  my 
heart),  while  he  continued  faithful.  But  alas  !  it  was 
but  a  short  time  he  continued  so.  For  the  other  two 
supplanting  him,  they  soon  forgot  the  Lord's  mighty 
works  ;  so  that  not  remembering  what  mighty  works 
the  Lord  had  done  for  his  work,  by  his  servants  of 
old,  and  of  late  by  their  faithful  brother,  and  now 
glorified  martyr  Mr.  James  Renwick,  I  say,  they 
finding  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  their  long  looked 
for  desires,  began  to  tamper  with  their  Edomitish 
brethern,  and  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  whole  train  of 
the  indulged  and  malignant  party,  about  the  unhappy 
time  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  coming  over.  Then 
were  the  general  meetings  corrupted  and  overawed, 
and  the  wholesome  comely  order  formerly  agreed  to, 
and  condescended  on,  and  conclusions  to  that  effect 
broken  down,  called  in  question,  and  cast  by  as  useless; 
and  as  if  the  Lord  had  never  done  us  good  by  these, 
and  such  like.  Then  might  ye  have  seen  the  godly 
going  with  a  sad  heart,  and  returning  with  a  sadder 
heart  from  such  general  meetings.  Then  was  the 
carved  work  in  the  house  of  God  broken  down,  and 
former  faithful  preachings  and  contendings  called 
precise  and  nice  things.  Then  were  the  unhallowed 
and  profane  brought  in  into  the  sanctuary.  Then  were 
we  mingled  among  the  heathen,  and  learned  their  way. 
The  sad  skaith  of  which,  the  most  part  that  then  joined 
with  them,  have  never  casten  to  this  day.  These  were 
sad  times,  the  sadder  of  which  I  never  saw  with  my 
eyes,    for    breaking    and    dividing    amongst    the    poor 
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remnant.     Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  keep  me  sound 
in  my  judgement,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  plea  and 
quarrel.     Though  I  and  another,  for  our  firm  adherence 
to  the  good  old  way,  were  nicknamed  by  such  as  were 
turning  aside ;  and  the  one  was  called  the  Pope  and  the 
other  the  Cardinal.     But  these  things  did  not  trouble 
us  muchj  if  the  cause  of  God  had  been  preserved  safe 
and  owned.     Then  and  about  that  time,  I  with  some 
few  more  in  these  bounds,  began  to  withdraw  from  our 
own  three  ministers,  and  to  protest  against  either  hear- 
ing or  calling  them,  or  any  other,  when  known  to  be 
all  one.     And  thus  I  continued  withdrawing  from  them, 
and  protesting  against  such  as  came  to  this  parish,  and 
keeping  them  out  of  the  kirk,  till  my  number  grew  so 
few,  of  them  that  would  join  for  that  work,  that  I  was 
forced  to  quit  the  kirk,  and  hold  me  with  protesting  by 
word  and  write,  against  each  of  them  as  they  came,  ay 
until  they  placed  a  minister  in  the  parish.     And  till  it 
pleased   the   Lord   to   revive   and   stir  up   some   more 
through  the  land,   to  see  the   evil  of  their  ways,  and 
unite  again  in  a  general  correspondence  for  rectifying 
of  their  societies,  and  to  publish  that  sweet  testimony, 
the  Sanquhar  declaration,  August   lo,  1692,  which  was 
the  rejoicing  of  my  soul.     And  whatever  others  said  or 
did    against    it,    yet    I    bless    the    Lord    that    ever    he 
honoured  me  to  be  a  witness  to  it,  or  owner  thereof. 
For  though  I  could  never  speak  or  act  for  the  truth  in 
comparison  of  others,  yet  loved  still  to  see,  and  hear  it 
well  spoken  of  and  contended  for.      I  also  heard,  in 
these   sad  breaking   times,   Mr.  David  Houston,  who, 
whatever  were  his  personal  failings  and  infirmities,  yet 
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was  he  ay  sound  in  the  main  of  the  testimony.  He 
was  ill  guided  ;  and  I  wish  the  sin  of  it  be  not  laid  at 
the  remnants  door.  The  lamentable  effects  of  the 
want  of  the  gospel,  and  gospel  ordinances  for  eighteen 
years  together,  cause  strange  thoughts  of  heart. 

"  And  now,  having  given  a  short  account  of  what  has 
been  the  tract  of  my  life  before  this  time  ;  and  not 
knowing  when,  where,  or  how  soon  I  must  appear 
before  my  judge,  I  as  a  dying  man,  and  one  whom  the 
Lord  has  done  much  good  unto,  desire  to  bear  witness 
for  his  truths,  cause,  and  interest  ;  and  against  all  the 
God  dishonouring  courses  of  defection  in  this  land, 
before,  at,  or  since  the  late  revolution.  As  particularly, 
I  bear  my  testimony  to  all  the  faithful  contendings,  by 
declarations,  testimonies,  and  sufferings  on  scaffolds, 
fields,  and  seas  ;  and  on  market  crosses,  by  my  faithful 
covenanted  brethern.  And  against  the  God-dishonour- 
ing courses  of  the  wicked  race  of  the  Stewarts,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  them.  But  especially  against  all  the 
wickednesses,  treachery,  and  perjury  of  the  two  brethern, 
Charles  and  York  ;  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  of 
Manasseh,  that  they  caused  the  streets  of  our  Jerusalem 
to  swim  with  the  innocent  blood  of  the  saints.  Particu- 
larly, I  adhere  to  that  testimony  left  by  me  and  others, 
when  we  received  our  sentence  of  banishment  containing 
our  minds  against  several  steps  of  defection.  Which 
testimony  I  fear  is  lost. 

"2.1  leave  my  testimony  against  that  Barbadoes 
collection,  being  upon  the  matter  a  justifying  their 
enemies,  and  a  condemning  of  what  they  had  suffered 
for.     And  on  our  part,  as  to  the  way  and  manner  of 
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gathering  it,  a  fulfilling  of  that  Prov.  i.  14,  *  Cast  in 
thy  lot  among  us,  let  us  all  have  one  purse.'  Whereas 
if  we  had  been  at  our  duty,  we  should  have  observed 
what  is  said,  verse  17,  '  Surely  in  vain  is  the  net  spread 
in  the  sight  of  any  bird.'  This  was  among  the  first  of 
the  steps  of  our  defection,  before,  about,  or  after  the 
revolution  ;  though  little  regarded  then  or  since  at  that 
time.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  Kirkcudbright 
association,  anno  1689.  The  guarding  of  the  black 
convention  of  estates,  Angus  regiment,  etc. 

"  3.  I  adhere  to  that  great  testimony,  called  the 
Larger  Testimony,  concluded  upon,  and  agreed  unto 
by  the  whole  Nithsdale  correspondence,  to  be  given 
in  to  their  pretended  ministers,  at  their  coming  to  be 
placed  in  any  of  the  parishes,  where  any  of  us  resided. 
A  good  testimony,  except  that  which  concerns  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  it,  and  the  Lismahagow  work,  wherein 
some  sins  were  called  duties,  and  duties  called  sins. 

"  4.  I  leave  my  testimony  against  the  reception  of  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange  to  the  government,  not 
being  received  covenant  ways,  nor  having  covenant 
qualifications  ;  and  against  their  succession  for  the  same 
grounds  and  reasons.  Also,  against  the  settlement  of 
the  Church,  as  now  established.  More  particularly,  I 
leave  my  testimony  to,  and  approve  of  the  four 
protestations,  given  in  at  four  several  times,  against  the 
intruders  on  this  parish  ;  and  they  were  but  little 
esteemed  of  either  by  one  or  other.  Yet  I  bless  the 
Lord  for  what  hand  I  had  therein,  and  the  sweet  peace 
I  found  thereby.  And  1  testify  against  all  that  fainted 
then,  and  left  me  when  I  protested. 
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"5.1  leave  my  testimony  to,  and  approbation  of  that 
paper,  commonly  called  the  Tinwald  Paper,  containing 
eight  heads  of  defection,  on  account  of  which  we  kept 
that  first  public  fast  day,  at  our  first  gathering  together 
again  after  the  revolution.  The  sweetest  fast  day  that 
I  had  seen  for  a  long  time  before  or  since. 

"  6.  I  leave  my  testimony  to  our  Sanquhar  declara- 
tions, since  the  Revolution,  as  that  of  August  10, 
1692  ;  and  that  Nov.  6,  1695  ;  and  that  in  May  21, 
1703  ;  and  that  in  October  2,  1707,  as  sweet  testi- 
monies for  the  truth,  and  against  all  the  usurpations 
of  the  present  enemies  of  our  Lord's  crown  and  cause. 
Albeit  little  esteemed  by  enemies  and  false  brethren 
now,  yet  I  die  in  the  hope  of  it,  that  they  shall  be  more 
in  account  with  the  generation  of  the  righteous  that 
shall  arise,  than  any  that  has  been  given  by  any  party 
whatsomever  since  the  revolution.  In  which  testi- 
monies foresaid,  is  contained  my  mind  about  the  present 
powers,  better  than  I  can  express  it  over  again.     And, 

"7.  I  heartily  agree  with  the  twenty-five  steps  of 
defection,  drawn  up  when  we  wanted  ministers.  As 
also,  to  that  well-pen'd  paper,  called  the  Protestation 
Declinature,  and  Appeal  of  Mr.  John  M'Millan,  and 
Mr.  John  M'Niel,  sent  in  to  their  corrupt  commission. 
And  to  the  faithful  and  free  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
by  them  two  foresaid  ;  and  blesses  the  Lord  for  ought 
of  himself  I  have  found  therein  :  praying  that  they  may 
be  made  more  and  more  faithful  for  him  to  the  end  ; 
for  the  more  faithful  they  be,  the  more  peace  they  will 
have  in  a  dying  hour.  And  now,  I  as  a  dying  man, 
would  in  a  few  words,  tell  vou  that  are  to  live  behind 
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me,  my  thoughts  as  to  the  times.  When  I  saw,  or 
rather  heard  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  being 
set  up  as  they  were  ;  and  his  pardoning  all  the  mur- 
derers of  the  saints,  and  receiving  all  these  bloody 
beasts,  soldiers,  and  others  ;  all  these  officers  of  their 
state  and  army,  and  all  the  bloody  counsellors,  civil  and 
ecclesiastic.  And  his  letting  slip  that  son  of  Belial,  his 
father-in-law,  who,  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
ought  to  have  died,  etc.  I  knew  he  would  do  no  good 
to  the  cause  and  work  of  God.  And  when  I  under- 
stand these  time-serving  men  called  ministers  had 
submitted  to  his  erastian  yoke,  and  overleaped  our 
best  times  in  their  establishment,  and  had  not  acknow- 
ledged the  sin  of  indulgence  and  toleration,  and  hearing 
of  the  curates,  with  the  test,  abjuration,  etc.  And  were 
for  oaths  of  allegiance  and  assurance  and  praying  for 
their  confederates  at  home  and  abroad,  while  joined  with 
antichrist  and  his  interest,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  first 
article  of  that  war.  Yea,  being  for  every  thing  that 
came  through,  etc.,  I  was  persuaded  that  they  had  done 
with  it  (as  to  the  bulk  or  body  of  them)  of  being 
honored  to  raise  up  the  Lord's  ruined  work.  And  I 
fear  the  Lord  makes  the  best  of  them,  even  the  best  of 
them,  die  with  silent  testimonies  and  shame,  and  leave 
their  names  for  a  stink  and  stain  to  posterity,  for  what 
they  have  done  first  and  last  against  the  Lord's  cause, 
the  covenanted  reformation,  and  his  people  in  these 
lands.  Yea,  and  who  knows  not,  but  all  that  is  done 
yonder  in  Flanders,  and  that  not  on  God's  account, 
but  man's,  shall  be  reckoned  but  as  spittings  before  the 
great  shower,  when  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  whoever  be 
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made  the  instruments,  shall  go  through  the  breadth 
and  length  of  these  lands,  even  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  hinder  it,  until 
the  Lord  himself  say,  "  It  is  enough  ;  put  up,  be  still." 
O  terrible  and  dreadful  are  the  judgments  that  are 
coming  on  these  lands  !  But  I  forbear,  for  though  one 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  warn  this  generation, 
they  would  not  take  warning,  etc.  When  I  was  going 
from  this  land  into  my  banishment,  the  Lord  fully 
persuaded  me  I  should  be  brought  back  again  to  see  it, 
which  he  did.  And  since,  I  have  been  much  subject  to 
sickness,  yet  in  the  worst  of  it  all,  I  thought  he  per- 
suaded me,  that  I  should  not  die,  till  he  returned  the 
gospel  to  the  poor  remnant  which  I  have  seen,  and  for 
which  I  bless  him.  During  our  want  of  the  gospel, 
there  fell  out  a  sad  thing  in  my  family,  which  I  may 
say  was  the  saddest  and  sharpest  that  ever  I  was  trysted 
with.  I  and  mine,  I  mean  the  rest  of  my  family,  were 
suspected  as  privy  to  it  before  it  was  discovered  ;  but 
for  my  part,  yea,  for  the  satisfaction  of  such,  I  can 
freely  declare  that  I  knew  as  little  as  these  in  the 
farthest  nook  of  the  parish  knew  of  it,  or  any  other 
person.  If  the  rest  of  my  family  shall  yet  lie  under 
that,  after  all  that  is  said  and  done  anent  it,  let  them 
be  examined  while  alive  ;  and  let  none  suspect  me  or 
jealouse  me  after  what  I  have  said,  lest  the  Lord  see  to 
it,  and  requite  it  ;  for  I  declare  I  am  innocent  as  to 
that  charge  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  as  much  for  the 
rest  of  my  family.  But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this. 
One  thing  more  I  have  to  impart  unto  you,  into  whose 
hands  this  may  come  after  my  decease  ;  and  it  is  this 
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that  every  year  since  I  came  home,  once  a  year  at  least, 
I  renewed  my  covenant  engagements  with  the  Lord. 
Neither  durst  I  let  out  this  then  to  any,  for  fear  of 
falling  away  afterwards,  and  wronging  his  cause,  which 
was  to  me  more  terrible  than  many  deaths.  O  truth, 
precious  truth,  and  the  despised  way  !  How  sweet 
hath  the  Lord  made  them  to  me  !  O  !  all  ye  followers 
of  the  Lamb,  love  it,  love  it  ;  but  love  precious  Christ 
best  of  all.  And  now,  that  none  may  think  when  I  am 
dying,  that  I  am  rueing  any  of  my  former  steadfastness, 
sufferings,  and  contendings  for  the  cause.  No,  no,  I 
so  far  from  that,  that  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  done 
more  for  my  Lord  and  dear  master.  And  I  declare  to 
all,  into  whose  hands  this  shall  come,  that  I  never  yet 
got  his  down-look  for  being  bold  for  him,  or  valiant 
and  steadfast,  and  honest  in  his  cause.  But  when  I 
inclined  to  forbear  to  testify  for  him,  and  was  not  so 
free  as  I  should  have  been,  it  troubled  and  checked  me. 
None  knows  the  marrow  and  sweetness  that  is  to  be 
had  in  suffering  and  contending  for  Christ,  but  them 
that  has  felt,  and  tasted  that  he  is  gracious.  And  O 
the  sweet  and  great  feasts,  and  manifestations  that  I 
have  had  to  persuade  me,  that  this  is  the  way  of  truth, 
and  his  way  that  I  have  owned,  and  now  am  dying 
owning.  Yea,  further,  I  would  not  have  wanted  these 
sweet  blinks  of  his  presence  since  the  revolution,  and 
since  these  three  ministers  (iMessrs.  Thomas  Linning, 
Alexander  Shields,  and  William  Boyd)  left  us,  to 
confirm  me  in  the  way  for  a  thousand  worlds.  And  in 
seeing  what  is  coming  on  them  that  have  left  the  way, 
with  the  bulk  and  body  of  the  land.      But  were  I,  as  I 
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sometime  have  been,  I  would   have  been  afraid  at  the 

heart.      Neither  do  1  die  in  despair,  about  the  revival  of 

the   work   of  God   in   these   lands.      Or   whether   that 

party,  that  is  nearest  him  and  his  cause,  shall  see  more 

ministers  or  not.      For  I  am  persuaded  fully  that  there 

shall   be   more   ministers.     '  But    as    for    such   as    turn 

aside  after  their  crooked  ways,  God  will  lead  them  forth 

with  the  workers  of  iniquity.      But  peace  shall  be  upon 

Israel.'     But  I  do  not,  nor  cannot  say  more  by  reason 

of  my  weakness.     And   now   come    Father,    Son,   and 

Holy  Ghost,  into  whose   hands   I   commit   my   Spirit. 

Even  so  come  Lord  Jesus.     Amen. 

"  Sic  subscribltur, 

'.'John  Mathieson." 

P.S. — He  died  October  i,   1709.     This  was  written 

and  lying  by  him  some  years  before  he  died,  and  found 

among  his  other  papers  ;  and  so  no  wonder,  though  it 

have  not  the  usual  closing  compilations  that  others   or 

this  kind  had,  taken  from  the  dying  person's   mouth 

before,    or    at    their    departure.      Many    other    things 

might    be    inserted    here,  and    added,   concerning    this 

good,  godly,  honest   old  man.      But  lest  some  should 

think   or   say,  I  thereby  was   affecting  vain    praise,  or 

glory  to  myself,  because  we   loved   other  ;   and  I  was 

much  up  to  his  secrets  and  writings.     I  shall  forbear, 

knowing  that  what  is  said,  will  perpetuate  his  memory 

better  than  ought  that  my  poor  pen  can  add  or  say. 

Revelations  xiv.  13,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 

the  Lord,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and 

their  works  do  follow  them." 

R.  S. 
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The  initials  "  R.  S."  stand  for  Robert  Smith,  a 
student  of  divinity,  who  lived  in  the  town  of  Douglas 
in  Lanarkshire,  and  who  died  there  at  two  o'clock,  on 
the  morning  of  Sabbath,  December  13th,  1724,  aged  58. 
He  was  a  peripatetic  missionary  to  the  party  who  still 
adhered  to  the  covenanted  cause,  declining  to  have 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Amongst 
other  matters  he  interested  himself  in  the  preservation 
of  the  monuments  erected  by  the  "  Society  "  over  the 
graves  of  their  heroes.  The  last  communication  he 
issued  to  the  "  faithful "  in  Nithsdale,  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  Birkhill,  and  John  Beck,  in 
Barnmoor  of  Closeburn. 


APPENDIX   B. 

OUTLAWS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  belonging  to  Close- 
burn  who  were  by  proclamation,  dated  5th  May  1684, 
declared  to  be  "  Outlaws  and  Fugitives  "  : 

"  Given  under  our  signet,  at  Edinburgh,  the  fifth 
May,  one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty  and  four  years, 
and  of  our  reign  the  thirtieth  and  six  year. 

Per  actum  Dominorum  secreti  concilii. 

Will.  Paterson,  CI.  Seer.  Concilii. 
God  save  the  King. 

Thomas  Macmurdy,  Barbuy  (Barburgh). 
James  Harkness  in  Locherbain. 
Alexander  Nivison  in  Kirk-bog. 
Thomas  Milligan  at  the  Mill  of  Closeburn. 
John  Padzean  at  the  Mill  of  Bird-brugh  (Barbrugh). 
James  Gilkerse  in  Holm  of  Dalgarnock. 
James  Hunter,  younger  in  Wood-end. 
James  Watson,  Hill-end. 

William   Ferguson,  son  of  the  deceased  William  Fer- 
guson in  Three-rigs. 
Robert  Dalziel  in  Cleughfoot,  Dalgarnock. 
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Fugitives   for   Reset  and  Converse. 

John  Frizzel,  son  to  Thomas  Frizzel  in  Auchencairn. 
Thomas  Harkness  in  Locherbain  or  Laight. 
William  Harkness  in  Mitchellslacks. 
John  Gilkerse  in  Holms  of  Dalgarnock. 
Thomas  Hunter,  elder,  Wood-end." 

According  to  Wodrow  the  parish  of  Closeburn 
and  that  of  Dalgarno,  in  addition  to  having  the  lives 
of  several  of  their  inhabitants  sacrificed,  and  others 
banished,  had  to  suffer  impositions  in  the  way  of 
"Fines  and  Losses"  amounting  to  the  sum  of  ;([3,oo6 
5s.  8d.,  and  "more  in  Closeburn"  £66^  12s.  4d., 
making  a  gross  total  of  £2>i^l^  ^^s.  (See  vol.  i., 
page  xlviii.) 


APPENDIX  C. 

HARKNESSES   OF   MITCHELLSLACKS. 

Whether  James  Harkness'  offence  was  classed  under 
another  category  than  that  of  his  brother  Thomas  we 
cannot  learn,  but  we  find  the  latter  was  indicted  for 
high  treason  along  with  other  two,  named  Andrew 
Clark  and  Samuel  M'Ewan.  (See  Wodrow's  Church 
History,  Burns  Ed.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  67.) 

"  In  so  far  as  in  this  month  of  August  they  had 
engaged  with  a  party  of  the  King's  soldiers  ;  that  they 
did  not  own  the  King's  authority,  or  denied  it ;  that 
they  refused  to  call  Bothwell  rebellion  ;  that  they  had 
conversed  with  persons  put  to  the  horn,  and  that  they 
had  conversed  one  of  them  with  the  other  being  rebels." 

"  The  assize  find  them  guilty  of  being  in  arms,  and 
that  one  of  them  presented  a  gun  to  the  King's  forces, 
and  that  they  had  ball  upon  them,  and  they  had  con- 
versed with  rebels,  denied  authority,  and  fled  from  his 
majesty's  forces.  Whereupon  they  are  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  at  the  Grass-Market.  They  were  brought 
into  Edinburgh,  about  one  of  the  clock,  and  that 
same  day  they  are  sentenced,  and  executed  about  five 
o'clock." 
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Notwithstanding  the  short  time  allowed  these  un- 
happy men  between  sentence  and  execution,  they  drew 
up  a  joint  declaration  of  testimony  to  bear  witness  to 
their  steadfastness  in  the  faith. 

It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  friends  and  relations  whatsomever,  we  think 
fit  to  acquaint  you  that  we  bless  the  Lord,  that  ever  we 
were  ordained  to  give  such  a  public  testimony,  who  are 
so  great  sinners.  Blessed  be  He  that  ever  we  were 
born  to  bear  witness  for  Him  ;  and  blessed  be  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  ordanied  the  Gospel  and  the  truths  of 
it,  which  He  sealed  with  His  own  blood,  and  many  a 
worthy  Christian  gone  before  us  hath  sealed  them. 
We  were  questioned  for  not  owning  the  King's  autho- 
rity. We  answered,  that  we  owned  all  authority  that 
is  allowed  by  the  written  Word  of  God,  sealed  by 
Christ's  blood.  Now,  our  dear  friends,  we  entreat 
you  to  stand  to  the  truth,  and  especially  all  ye  that 
are  our  own  relations,  and  all  that  love  and  wait  for 
the  coming  of  Christ.  He  will  come,  and  not  tarry, 
and  reward  every  one  according  to  their  deeds  in  the 
body.  We  bless  the  Lord  we  are  not  a  whit  dis- 
couraged, but  content  to  lay  down  our  life  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  boldness,  and  courage  ;  and  it  we  had  a 
hundred  lives,  we  would  willingly  quit  with  them, 
all  for  the  truth  of  Christ.  Good  news !  Christ  is 
no  worse  than  He  promised.  Now  we  take  our  leave 
of  all  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  declare  we 
are  heartily  content  with  our  lot,  and  that  He 
hath  brought  us  hither  to  witness  for  Him  and  His 
truth. 
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•'  We  leave  our  testimony  against  popery,  and  all  other 
false  doctrine,  that  is  not  according  to  the  scripture  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  is  the  only  word 
of  God. 

"  Dear  friends,  be  valiant  for  God,  for  He  is  as  good  as 

His  promise.     Him  that  overcometh  He  will  make  a 

pillar  in  Plis  temple.      Our  time  is  short,  and  we  have 

little  to  spare,  having  got  our  sentence  at  one  o'clock 

this  afternoon,  and  are  to  die  at  five  this  day.     And  so 

we    will   say    no    more,    but    farewell    all    friends    and 

relations,  and  welcome  heaven  and  Christ,  and  the  cross 

for  Christ's  sake. 

"  Signed         Thomas  Harkness. 

„  Andrew  Clerk. 

„  Samuel  M'Ewen." 

Andrew  Clark  was  a  youth  of  19,  a  blacksmith  by 
trade,  and  a  native  of  Leadhills.  Samuel  M'Ewan  was 
only  17  years  of  age  and  belonged  to  the  parish  of 
Glencairn.  James  Harkness,  who  escaped  from  the 
Cannongate  Jail,  was  then  about  30  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  man  held  in  high  esteem  by  all,  even  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Crown.  It  is  said  that  Claver- 
house,  through  his  emissaries,  offered  him  a  captaincy, 
on  condition  that  he  would  join  the  King's  party,  but 
he  resolutely  refused. 

The  escape  from  jail  was  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  and  occupied  much  time  in  accomplishing. 
He  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  about  twenty-five  in  all, 
were  detained  in  the  third  floor  from  some  time  in 
1683.  The  date  on  which  they  escaped  was  i6th  Sep- 
tember, 1684.     They  succeeded  by  dint  of  great  labour 
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and  perseverance,  continued,  as  can  well  be  understood, 
under  unspeakable  difficulties  and  the  constant  dread  of 
discovery,  in  cutting  through  a  bar  in  the  window,  and 
which  slipping  from  the  hands  of  the  operator  fell  on 
the  street  beneath,  where  a  sentry  paced  backward  and 
forward  on  guard.  But  by  some  means  or  other  their 
movements  were  not  discovered,  while  a  friend  came 
upon  it  and  contrived  to  get  it  restored  to  them,  thus 
allaying  all  suspicion.  Probably  the  hour  at  which  the 
bar  fell  may  have  been  in  their  favour  (9  p.m.).  They 
continued  their  operations,  and  finally  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  space  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  man's  body 
passing  through  ;  their  companions — who  were  in  the 
room  above  them — made  their  way  through  the  floor 
into  the  cell  where  the  outlet  was,  and  thus  all  escaped. 
The  sentinel  had,  however,  to  be  overpowered  and 
threatened  with  death  if  he  gave  alarm.  On  their  way 
south  they  are  said  to  have  called  at  Biggar,  on  the 
author  of  their  arrest,  who,  getting  alarmed  at  their 
numbers,  begged  mercy  at  their  hands,  which  was 
granted  conditionally  on  his  swearing  never  again  to 
take  part  by  word  or  deed  against  those  who  espoused 
the  covenanted  cause  ;  all  ot  which  he  only  too  readily 
agreed  to. 
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JOHN    WALLACE. 

In  the  Church-Yard  of  Closeburn,  a  tombstone 
commemorates  William  Wallace  in  Hightrees,  who 
died  in  January,  1674,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  ; 
also  his  wife  Janet  Kirkpatrick,  who  died  on  6th 
February,  1697.  They  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
John.  Thomas  Wallace,  described  as  "  Chapman  "  in 
Dinning,  parish  of  Closeburn,  died  on  12th  March, 
1700.  By  his  wife  Elizabeth  Connell,  he  had  a  son 
William  ;  also  two  daughters,  Agnes  and  Margaret. 
Agnes  Wallace  married  James  W^ilson  in  Lakeland 
(Lakehead),  with  issue,  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Henrietta,  who  were  discerned  nearest  of  kin  to  their 
uncle  William,  who  died  unmarried  prior  to  4th 
December,  1734.  John  Wallace,  second  son  of 
W^illiam  Wallace  in  Hightrees,  was  sometime  a  travel- 
ling draper  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  latterly  a  mer- 
chant in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  he  died  in  May, 
1723.  By  his  wiU,  executed  on  30th  April,  1723,  he 
appointed  as  his  executors  Thomas  Wallace  of  Cairn- 
hill,    Ayrshire,    and     Michael     Wallace,    merchant    in 
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Glasgow,  bequeathing  each  the  sum  of  ;^400.  He 
also  made  bequests  to  certain  relatives  in  Closeburn 
and  to  the  poor  of  that  parish,  together  with  a  small 
amount  to  be  used  in  providing  for  the  gratuitous 
distribution  among  the  parishioners  of  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  The 
residue  of  his  estate  he  devised  in  terms  of  a  deed  of 
endowment  executed  by  him  on  the  24th  July,  171 7, 
whereby  he  established  the  endowed  school  of  Wallace 
Hall,  as  already  stated. 

Mr.  George  Robertson  in  his  continuation  of  Craw- 
ford's Renfre'-wshire,  edition  1818,  p.  249,  remarks  that 
the  founder  of  Wallace  Hall  School  was  a  descendant 
of  the  family  of  "Wallace  of  Elderslie,"  but  he  omits 
to  indicate  his  authority  for  the  statement. — Charles 
Roger,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Book  of  Wallace,  vol.  i.,  p.  186. 
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OLD   PARISH    REGISTER   OF   CLOSEBURN. 

Births. — The  record  prior  to  1777,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  kept  by  the  Kirk  Officer,  for  his 
own  use,  is  very  much  wasted  by  damp  and  want  of 
care,  the  lower  portion  of  every  leaf  being  imperfect. 
It  consists  of  312  numbered  entries.  The  Register, 
commencing  January,  1777,  appears  to  record  Births 
only.  There  are  no  witnesses'  names  subjoined  to  the 
entries. 

Marriages. — Except  six  entries — June,  1766-Novem- 
ber,  1767 — which  would  also  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Kirk  Officer,  there  is  no  record  till  January, 
1777.  Blank  July,  1797-August,  1807,  and  (except 
one  entry  for  1817)  December,  1814-September,  1823. 
Record  ends  1829,  except  two  entries  dated   1848  and 

1853- 

Deaths. — First  entry  extant  is  numbered  75.  Leaves 
prior  to  1778  much  wasted.  Blank  1778-January, 
1 79 1,  also  May,  1815-30,  and  Record  ends  in  1847. 
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